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IN  the  preparation  of  the  following  sermons,  it  was 
no  part  of  my  plan  that  they  should  be  published 
in  book  form.  They  were  all  preached  to  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Every-Day  Church,  Boston,  in  the 
course  of  my  regular  ministry.  While  they  were 
preached  without  manuscript,  they  were  usually  dic- 
tated for  publication  the  following  week.  Some- 
times the  dictation  was  made  with  reasonable  care, 
but  more  frequently  very  rapidly  and  with  a  view 
only  to  newspaper  use.  Amid  an  unusually  busy  and 
distracting  ministry,  I  have  at  the  suggestion  of 
friends  undertaken  to  gather  up  a  few  of  these  ser- 
mons into  a  volume.  Now  that  they  are  published, 
I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  that  I  cannot  be  proud 
of  my  children.  Upon  nearly  every  page,  certainly 
in  every  sermon,  I  am  confronted  with  visible  and 
humiliating  signs  of  great  haste  in  preparation,  while 
revision  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  merit  perhaps  which  could  ever  have 
been  claimed  for  these  sermons  was  an  honest  pur- 
pose evident  in  them  to  call  men  to  a  higher  life, 
and  a  warmth  of  earnestness  which  I  can  only  hope 
has  not  wholly  disappeared  in  the  printing. 

It  was  not  found  practicable  to  make  the  arrange- 
ment with  reference  to  any  proper  sequence.  In- 
deed, the  arrangement  has  been  more  with  reference 
to  variety. 

I  have  tried  to  acknowledge  such  suggestion  as  I 
have  received  in  the  preparation  of  these  sermons 


in  form  or  matter  or  illustration,  but  conscious  of 
the  pressure  under  which  most  of  the  work  has 
been  done,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  against  my  will 
some  indebtedness  still  remains  without  acknowl- 
edgment. 

The  title  which  the  volume  bears,  ' '  The  Sunny 
Side  of  Life,"  borrowed  from  the  title  of  the  first 
sermon,  will,  I  trust,  be  found  prophetic  of  the 
spirit  of  the  whole.  I  make  no  secret  of  my  faith 
in  an  optimistic  gospel.  Sorrow  and  sin  are  real 
facts.  The  battle  of  life  is  fierce  and  long.  But 
this  is  God's  world  and  men  need  to  be  assured 
over  and  over  again  that  in  God's  economy  night 
and  death  and  failure  and  sin  are  not  final.  God  is 
in  his  world.    Victory  must  be  final. 

Boston,  November  1,  1900. 


There  are  nettles  everywhere, 

But  smooth  green  grasses  are  more  common  still ; 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 

E.  B.  Bkowning. 

Be  not  over-anxious  !  But,  if  hitherto  thou  hast 
not  been  quite  happy,  reflect  that  things  are  ever 
changing.  If  darkness  reign  around  thee  at  present, 
be  comforted,  in  a  few  days  all  will  be  brighter. 
Take  a  full  survey  of  thy  present  painful  position, 
reflect  on  thy  tribulations,  and  then  see  whether 
thou  hast  lost  all  !  Nay.  And  even  hadst  thou 
lost  all  else,  thou  hast  not  lost  God.  Why,  there- 
fore despair  ? 

ZSCHOKKE. 
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Son,  be  of  good  cheer  ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.    Matt.  ix.  2. 

But  straightway  Jesus  spoke  unto  them,  saying, '  Be  of  good 
cheer ;  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid.'    Matt.  xiv.  27. 

In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation;  but  be  of  good  cheer;  I 
have  overcome  the  world.    John  xvi.  33. 

I  HAVE  quoted  from  these  various  incidents 
in  the  life  of  Christ  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
In  the  first  case,  a  man  was  brought  to  Jesus 
sick  of  the  palsy  and  lying  on  a  bed.     Jesus 
said  to  him  substantially,  "Never  mind ;  look 
on  the  bright  side.     Sick  as  you  are,  do  not 
be  anxious.     Be  of  good  cheer.     Thy  sins  be 
forgiven  thee.''       In  the   second   case,   the 
disciples    were  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  in  a 
storm.     The  waves  were  rolling  high.     They 
were  anxious  for  their  own  safety.      In  the 
midst  of  their  anxiety  they  saw  Jesus  coming 
to  them  walking  on  the  sea.     When  they  saw 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a  spirit,  they  were 
still  more  troubled  and  cried  out  with  fear, 
but  Jesus  spoke  to  them,  saying,  "  Be  of  good 
cheer.      It   is   I;    be   not   afraid."     In   the 
third  case,  Jesus  acknowledges  the  common 
troubles  of  men,  their  anxieties,  their  sorrows. 


THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  LIFE 

*'  In  this  world  ye  shall  indeed  have  tribula- 
tion, but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome 
the  world."  If  we  take  these  incidents  in 
connection  with  many  others  that  might  be 
mentioned  and  particularly  in  connection  with 
his  own  brave  way  of  bearing  troubles  and 
trials,  we  shall  see  that  he  was  himself  a  man 
of  good  cheer,  a  man  who  saw  the  sunny  side 
of  life.  This  then  shall  be  my  theme  this 
morning. 

I.  Notice  the  value  of  good  cheer.  Most  of 
us  perhaps  never  stop  to  think  what  it  is 
really  worth.  If  the  day  is  fine,  if  we  are  in 
':  good  health,  if  all  the  currents  of  life  move 
'smoothly,  strongly  and  serenely,  if  nothing 
comes  to  trouble,  we  are  cheerful  and  perhaps 
glad  that  we  are  so,  but  think  little  of  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  come  in  contact  with  a 
sullen,  morose,  disagreeable,  uncheerful  man, 
we  are  disturbed,  perhaps  disgusted  and 
troubled  by  him,  we  hardly  know  why,  and 
let  it  go  at  that.  We  do  not  really  consider 
the  value  of  good  cheer  enough  to  make  our- 
selves feel  responsible  for  searching  for  it, 
or  fulfilling  the  conditions  on  which  it  is 
obtained,  or  even  perhaps  seriously  studying 
the  question  at  all.  A  boy  must  be  educated, 
we  say,  for  the  competitions  of  life.  This  is 
necessary.     A  boy  must  be  trained  in  some 
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profession  or  trade,  otherwise  he  is  handi- 
capped in  the  race  of  life.  But  what  I  would 
like  to  point  out  is  that  in  the  race  of  life,  in 
life's  competitions,  here  is  one  great  quality, 
partly  mental,  partly  moral,  perhaps  more 
important  than  the  ordinary  education  and 
more  important  than  the  special  training  to 
fit  one  for  a  trade  or  a  profession.  It  is  this  \ 
quality  of  cheer  upon  which  to  a  large  extent  \ 
the  whole  course  of  life  depends,  but  which  ^ 
often  seems  not  to  be  taken  at  all  into  account 
in  the  education  of  the  child.  Not  as  a 
matter  of  stoicism  under  hard  conditions, 
but  as  a  matter  of  Christian  faith  and  philos- 
ophy under  all  conditions,  every  child  should 
be  taught  to  look  on  the  sunny  side  of  life. 
Notice  the  value  of  it  in  a  few  directions  : 

(1)     It  is  a  condition  of  health.     Even  the 
prophet  of  old  understood  this  when  he  said, 
"  A  merry  heart  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."    » 
But  we  in  these  days  have  seen  so  much  of 
the  real  value  of  cheer  that  we  would  put  it 
stronger  than  the  prophet  does.     We  would 
say  that   cheerfulness    is    better    than   any  » 
medicine.     It  is  said  that  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  ) 
used  frequently  to  prescribe  for  his  patients 
cheerfulness,  telling  them  that  it  was  better 
than   anything   they   could  get  at  the  drug 
store.     In   fact,  it   has   been   amply  demon- 
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strated  that  a  man's  temper,  whatever  it  be, 
sweet  or  sour,  has  an  immediate  reaction 
upon  the  acids  of  his  body.  A  man's  respira- 
tion is  affected,  his  blood  is  affected,  the 
operations  of  all  the  organs  of  the  body  are 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  condition  of  his 
mind.  If  you  have  ever  been  intensely  angry, 
even  once  in  your  life,  you  will  probably 
remember  that  you  did  not  get  over  it  for 
twenty-four  hours,  long  after  the  anger  itself 
had  passed  away,  and  perhaps  when  you  had 
become  intensely  sorry  that  you  had  per- 
mitted yourself  to  lose  control  of  your  temper. 
The  evil  effects  remain,  leaving  marks  in 
your  face,  traces  in  your  eyes,  and  a  general 
damage  to  the  health.  An  eminent  English 
medical  journal  bears  this  testimony  :  ^'  This 
power  of  '  good  spirit '  is  a  matter  of  high 
moment  to  the  sick  and  weakly.  To  the 
former  it  may  mean  the  ability  to  survive ; 
to  the  latter  the  possibility  of  outliving,  or 
living  in  spite  of,  a  disease.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  cultivate  the 
Hghest  and  most  buoyant  frame  of  mind 
which  the  conditions  will  admit.  The  same 
energy  which  takes  the  form  of  mental  activ- 
ity is  vital  to  the  work  of  the  organism. 
Mental  influences  affect  the  system,  and  a 
joyous    spirit    not   only   relieves   pain,   but 
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increases  the  momentum  of  life  in  the  body." 
But  it  is  not  merely  a  condition  of  bodily 
health : 

(2)  It  is  also  a  condition  and  sign  of 
moral  health.  You  have  perhaps  heard  me 
say  that  I  like  a  boy  who  whistles.  Not  so 
much  because  I  think  a  boy's  whistle  is  par- 
ticularly musical,  for  there  are  other  noises 
whichj  as  such,  would  be  quite  as  agreeable, 
and  yet  I  never  saw  the  time  when  a  boy's 
whistle  was  not  distinctively  agreeable  to 
me ;  the  reason  I  say  this  is  because  a 
whistling  boy,  other  things  being  equal,  is  a 
good  boy.  It  is  a  sign  of  an  inward  condi- 
tion. A  boy  does  not  whistle  either  when  he 
is  in  mischief  or  contemplating  mischief.  He 
whistles  as  a  rule  when  his  thoughts  are 
good,  when  he  is  looking  on  the  right  side 
and  the  bright  side  of  things.  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  ever  saw  a  criminal  of  any 
sort  much  given  to  laughter.  As  a  rule  the 
murderer  does  not  smile.  He  does  not  laugh. 
His  face  will  generally  betray  seriousness  and 
anxiety.  There  is  little  peace  of  mind  and 
therefore  little  cheerfulness  of  disposition. 
This  answer  has  been  quoted  from  a  noted 
writer  to  the  question,  *'  How  shall  we  over- 
come temptation?"  "Cheerfulness  is  the 
first  thing,  cheerfulness  is  the  second,  and 
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cheerfulness  is  the  third."  The  sins  of  life 
are  as  a  rule  committed,  not  by  the  cheerful, 
but  by  the  peevish,  the  fretful,  the  sour,  the 
morose  in  disposition,  and  when  you  have 
done  something  to  sweeten  and  brighten  the 
disposition  of  the  sinner,  you  have  taken  a 
long  step  in  the  direction  of  his  reformation. 
Indeed  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that 
cheerfulness  is  heart  health.  Blessed  is  the 
cheerful  man,  for  he  is  on  the  road  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

(3)  Cheerfulness  is  a  practical  power. 
Although  Carlyle  himself  was  not  a  good 
example  of  this,  he  speaks  truly,  neverthe- 
less, when  he  says,  "  Give  us,  oh,  give  us  the 
man  who  sings  at  his  work.  Be  his  occupa- 
tion what  it  may,  he  is  equal  to  any  of  those 
who  follow  the  same  pursuit  in  silent  sullen- 
ness.  He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time,  he 
will  do  it  better,  he  will  persevere  longer. 
One  is  scarcely  sensible  of  fatigue  whilst  he 
marches  to  music.  The  very  stars  are  said 
to  make  harmony  as  they  revolve  in  their 
spheres.  Wondrous  is  the  strength  of  cheer- 
fulness, altogether  past  calculation  its  powers 
of  endurance.  Efforts  to  be  permanently 
useful  must  be  uniformly  joyous  —  a  spirit 
all  sunshine  —  graceful  from  very  gladness 
—  beautiful  because  bright.'^    But  beside  this, 
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(a)  It  has  money  value.  In  the  employment 
department  of  the  Every-Day  Church  we  see 
many  people  who  stay  but  a  little  while  in  a 
place ;  not  so  much  because  they  are  ineflB.- 
cient,  incompetent,  not  because  they  are  too 
old  or  too  young,  not  because  they  want 
experience,  but  simply  because  they  want  an 
amiable  disposition.  One  must  indeed  have 
his  bread  cooked,  his  house  swept,  his  gar- 
ments mended,  or  his  books  kept,  but  who 
will  condemn  himself  to  very  long  association 
even  for  such  noble  ends  as  these  with  a 
cross-grained,  ill-tempered  man  or  woman ! 
Our  clerk,  our  secretary,  our  book-keeper, 
our  salesman,  in  addition  to  knowing  his 
business,  must  also  be  a  gentleman.  Cheer- 
fulness is  one  element  in  friend-making,  and 
friend-making  is  valuable  everywhere.  In  a 
kitchen,  in  a  counting-room,  in  a  work-shop, 
or  in  a  pulpit,  it  has  money  value.  But 
besides  this,  it  is,  (h)  A  condition  of  sane 
judgment.  The  fretful,  nervous,  peevish  man 
is  essentially  insane.  He  does  not  take  a 
sane  view  of  business  propositions.  His 
judgment  is  impaired,  and  rather  than  con- 
tinue to  do  business  under  such  circumstances 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  take  a  day  off 
or  a  week  off,  find  rest  or  refreshment,  if  that 
could  restore  his  spirits  and  his  sane  view  of 
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the  business  involved.  The  cross  and  petulant 
man  is  not  a  fair  judge  of  other  men.  He  is 
inclined  to  look  upon  all  men  as  dishonest 
and  unfair.  His  temper  has  colored  his 
judgment.  It  requires  good  cheer  to  enable 
a  man  to  fairly  judge  his  fellow  men,  and  so 
also  it  is  the  cheerful  man  who  takes  a  sane 
view  of  this  world.  It  takes  a  cheerful  man 
to  see  the  flowers  and  hear  the  song  of  birds 
and  interpret  the  music  of  life.  To  such  a 
man  the  stars  will  twinkle,  the  moon  will  be 
silvery.  Such  a  man  will  see  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  and  the  beauty  of  the  world  about 
him.  The  Christian  Monthly  puts  it  thus : 
*'  Two  boys  went  to  gather  grapes.  One  was 
happy  because  they  found  grapes.  The  other 
was  unhappy  because  the  grapes  had  seeds 
in  them.  Two  men,  being  convalescent, 
were  asked  how  they  were.  One  said,  '  I 
am  better  today.'  The  other  said,  'I  was 
worse  yesterday.'  When  it  rains,  one  man 
says,  '  This  will  make  mud  ' ;  another,  '  This 
will  lay  the  dust.'  Two  boys  examining  a 
bush,  —  one  observed  that  it  had  a  thorn; 
the  other,  that  it  had  a  rose.  Two  children 
looking  through  colored  glasses,  —  one  said, 
*  The  world  is  blue '  ;  and  the  other  said, 
'  It  is  bright.*  Two  boys,  having  a  bee,  — 
one  got  honey  and  the  other  got  stung ;  the 
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first  called  it  a  honey-bee,  the  other  a  sting- 
ing-bee. '  I  am  glad  that  I  live,'  says  one 
man ;  '  I  am  sorry  that  I  must  die,'  says 
another.  '  I  am  glad/  says  one,  '  that  it  is 
no  worse ' ;  '  I  am  sorry,'  says  another, 
'  that  it  is  no  better.'  One  says,  '  Our  good 
is  mixed  with  evil.'  Another  says,  'Our  evil 
is  mixed  with  good.' "  "  Yes,"  you  may  say, 
II.  '^We  know  the  value  of  cheerfulness, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  ills  of  life,  it  is  often 
impossible  to  be  cheerful^  This  is  precisely 
the  confession  we  must  not  make,  and  which, 
in  view  of  all  the  facts,  I  believe  we  need  not 
make.  There  are  indeed  evils  enough  and 
ills  enough  and  discouragements  enough,  but 
some  one  has  put  the  case  bluntly  and  forcibly 
in  these  lines : 

"  For  every  evil  under  the  sun 
There  is  a  remedy  or  there  is  none ; 
If  there  be  one,  try  and  find  it ; 
If  there  be  none,  never  mind  it." 

Sidney  Smith  expresses  the  true  philosophy 
of  life  when  he  says,  "  I  have  gout,  asthma, 
and  seven  other  maladies,  but  am  otherwise 
very  well."  Harden  tells  us  what  Goldsmith 
says  of  a  slave  in  the  fortifications  at  Flanders, 
who  was  one  of  the  happiest  men  he  had  ever 
seen.  "A  man  with  but  one  leg,  deformed 
and  chained.  He  was  condemned  to  slavery 
11 
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for  life  and  had  to  work  from  dawn  to  dark, 
yet  he  seemed  to  see  only  the  bright  side 
of  everything.  He  laughed  and  sang  and 
appeared  the  happiest  man  in  the  garrison." 
It  is  not  freedom  of  hand  and  feet  and  body 
which  gives  freedom  of  spirit  and  joy  of  soul, 
as  you  will  see  if  you  will  turn  again  to  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  Acts,  and  read  again 
that  story  of  Christian  heroism,  where  Paul 
and  Silas  in  the  Macedonian  city  had  their 
clothes  torn  from  them,  were  beaten  and  cast 
into  prison,  yet  at  midnight  in  the  dungeon 
of  Phillippi  could  with  glad  hearts  in  the 
midst  of  their  persecution  sing  praises  to 
God.  Nor  need  the  joy  of  life  be  confined 
to  the  young.  Many  a  man  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  not  rich,  not  strong,  sometimes  weak 
and  ill,  has  yet  gone  on  down  the  way  of  life 
serenely,  hopefully  and  with  undaunted  spirit. 
Some  one  said  to  a  white-haired  old  man,  **  I 
suppose  you  are  on  the  shady  side  of  seventy." 
"  No,''  said  he,  "  I  am  on  the  sunny  side  of 
seventy,  because  I  am  on  the  side  next  to 
glory."  Thus  it  is  possible  in  youth  or  age, 
fortune  or  misfortune,  in  prison  or  at  liberty, 
in  sickness  or  in  health,  to  keep  on  the  sunny 
side  of  life.  By  a  thousand  examples  in 
history  as  well  as  from  our  own  observation 
in  common  life,  it  could  be  shown  that  sun- 
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shine  is  born  within  and  does  not  come  from 
without.  If  you  have  gotten  it  into  your  head 
that  only  the  fortunate  man  may  be  expected 
to  be  cheerful,  go  and  read  once  more  the 
story  of  Epictetus.  He  was  only  a  poor  slave, 
yet  hear  him  tell  the  splendid  story  of  his 
own  philosophy  :  "  How  is  it  possible,"  he 
says,  "  that  a  man  who  has  nothing,  who  is 
naked,  houseless,  without  a  hearth,  squalid, 
without  a  slave,  without  a  city,  can  pass  a  life 
that  flows  easily  ?  See,  God  has  sent  you 
a  man  to  show  that  it  is  possible.  Look  at 
me,  who  am  without  a  city,  without  a  house, 
without  possessions,  without  a  slave  ;  I  sleep 
on  the  ground ;  I  have  no  wife,  no  children, 
no  praetorium,  but  only  the  earth  and 
heavens,  and  one  poor  cloak.  And  what  do  I 
want?  Am  I  not  without  sorrow?  Am  I 
not  without  fear  ?  Am  I  not  free  ?  When 
did  any  of  you  see  me  failing  in  the  object  of 
my  desire,  or  ever  falling  into  that  which  I 
would  avoid?  Did  I  ever  blame  God  or 
man?  Did  I.  ever  accuse  any  man?  Did 
any  of  you  ever  see  me  with  a  sorrowful 
countenance  ?  And  how  do  I  meet  with 
those  whom  you  are  afraid  of  and  admire  ? 
Do  not  I  treat  them  like  slaves  ?  Who, 
when  he  sees  me,  does  not  think  that  he  sees 
his  king  and  master  ?  " 
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III.  But  hoiv  to  get  cheerful  if  one  is  not, 
that  is  the  questio7i  /  Or  how  to  keep  cheerful 
all  the  time,  that  also  is  the  question  !  No 
doubt  it  will  be  here  as  it  is  often  elsewhere 
when  we  deal  with  mental  and  spiritual 
forces.  There  is  no  rule  which  will  always 
serve.  There  is  no  recipe  which  will  always 
work.  What  we  are  certain  of  is  that  it  is  a 
quality  of  the  heart,  of  the  mind ;  that  these 
forces  are  internal  and  not  external ;  that 
whatever  the  adversity  may  be,  whatever  the 
misfortune  may  be,  however  dark  life  may 
seem  to  be,  there  may  always  be  a  sunny 
side.  It  is  possible  to  keep  in  the  sunshine. 
Though  it  may  not  be  done  by  rule,  or  we 
may  not  know  the  rules,  it  can  be  done.  We 
can  drive  the  clouds  away ;  we  can  get  and 
keep  the  sunshine  in  our  hearts.  Yet  there 
are  a  few  simple  rules  which  may  serve  a  good 
purpose.     If  you  would  like  to  be  cheerful, 

(1)  Will  to  he  so.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
a  man  may  change  the  current  of  his  thought. 
He  may  cease  to  speak  and  think  of  unpleas- 
ant objects  and  begin  to  speak  and  think  of 
pleasant  things.  A  man's  mind  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  slave.  A  man  may  shake  himself 
free  from  sombre  and  depressing  moods.  A 
man  need  not  allow  his  feelings  and  his 
moods  to  tyrannize  over  him.  He  may  get 
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and  keep  control  in  very  large  measure.  It 
is  possible  by  choice  of  surroundings  and 
direction  of  thought  to  sway  our  states  of 
feeling.  Let  the  real  man  be  in  the  saddle. 
Make  the  moods  and  the  appetites  and  the 
passions  wear  the  bridle.  The  man  may 
rule  if  he  will  I  If  so,  then  cheerfulness 
becomes  a  duty.     Another  suggestion  is  : 

(2)  Wo7'k  one  day  at  a  time.  If  a  man 
would  keep  his  serenity  of  mind  and  balance 
of  thought,  he  must  act  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  for  him  only  one  working  day 
in  all  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
may  look  back  and  say,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
''  There  were  two  hundred,"  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  there  is  only  one,  and  that 
is  today.  Tomorrow  is  not  ours.  Tomorrow 
belongs  to  God.  If  you  have  been  only  a 
common  observer  of  life,  you  will  have  dis- 
covered that  many  failures  and  sorrows  and 
disasters  have  not  been  those  of  today.  They 
have  generally  been  those  of  tomorrow.  They 
have  been  anticipated.  They  have  been 
dragged  down  out  of  the  future  into  the 
present.  They  have  actually  no  reality. 
When  we  have  gone  out  of  today  into 
tomorrow,  the  evils  we  have  anticipated  did 
not  take  form,  and  but  for  our  anticipation 
we  should  never  have  been  unhappy.     If  you 
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would  keep  a  genuine  poise  of  life  and  cheer- 
ful mood,  do  your  work  one  day  at  a  time. 

(3)  Every  cheerful  man  is  essentially  a 
man  of  faith.  He  may  not  confess  it.  He 
may  not  even  know  it.  But  it  will  generally 
be  found  to  be  true.  He  may  acknowledge 
his  sins,  but  he  does  not  believe  that  they  are 
fastened  upon  him  forever.  He  hears  the 
words  of  the  Master,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer; 
thy  sins  be  forgiven."  His  boat  may  be 
tossed  high  upon  the  stormy  sea,  but  he  sees 
the  Master  coming  toward  him,  saying,  "  Be 
of  good  cheer.  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid."  He 
acknowledges  the  tribulations  of  life,  and  the 
troubles  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  but 
once  again  he  hears  his  Lord  saying,  *'Be  of 
good  cheer ;  I  have  overcome  the  world." 
He  believes  that  this  is  God's  world,  and 
faces  the  future  with  brave  heart,  because  he 
is  a  man  of  faith.  Perhaps  I  need  not  stop 
now  to  say  that  in  my  judgment, 

IV.  This  is  the  Christian  view  of  life.  We 
must  admit  that  if  the  Bible  is  to  be  true  to 
the  real  facts  of  life,  it  will  not  ignore  man's 
sin,  and  whoever  studies  the  stern  prophecies 
of  Elijah  and  Isaiah  will  see  that  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  sins  of  their  time.  The 
book  of  Job  recognizes  the  sorrows  of  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  we  shall  find  that  the 
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Bible  makes  amplest  recognition  of  the  sunny- 
side  of  life.  The  Psalms  are  full  of  exhorta- 
tions to  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  of  the 
overflowing  and  onflowing  of  deep  and  holy 
joy.  How  often  we  hear  such  words  as 
these,  "  Be  glad  in  the  Lord  and  rejoice  all 
ye  righteous,  and  shout  for  joy  all  ye  that 
are  upright."  In  the  midst  of  bitterest 
persecution,  the  Master  could  say  to  his 
disciples,  "  Rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad." 
Once  more  he  says,  "These  things  have  I 
spoken  that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you,  and 
that  your  joy  might  be  full."  And  Paul  says 
of  himself,  '^Sorrowing  yet  always  rejoicing," 
and  commands  his  friends,  "  Rejoice  evermore. 
Rejoice  in  the  Lord  always,  and  again  I  say, 
Rejoice." 

Let  not  the  Christian,  then,  seek  to  com- 
mend the  church  of  Christ  by  a  clouded  face 
and  sombre  words.  The  shrewd  man  of  the 
world  will  say  to  such  a  one,  "  No,  I  thank 
you.  If  such  is  Christian  influence,  I  will 
have  none  of  it.  I  have  troubles  now  and  to 
spare."  If  he  would  commend  his  church 
and  his  Master  to  those  who  know  him  not, 
let  him  go  forth  with  brave  heart,  with 
smiling  face  and  abounding  faith. 
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For  I,  a  man,  with  men  am  linked, 
And  not  a  brick  with  bricks  ;  no  gain 
That  I  experience  must  remain 
Unshared  ;  but  should  my  best  endeavor 
To  share  it,  fail  —  subsisteth  ever 
God's  care  above,  and  I  exult 
That  God  by  God's  own  ways  occult 
May  —  doth  I  will  believe — bring  back 
All  wanderers  to  a  single  track. 

Browning. 
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And  the  barrel  of  meal  wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of 
oil  fail,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  He  spake  by 
Elijah.    I  Kings  xvii.  16. 

Before  attempting  to  discuss  the  underlying 
philosophy  of  these  words,  it  will  perhaps  be 
wise  for  us  to  briefly  review  the  familiar 
story  of  which  they  form  a  part.  The  story 
is  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  famous 
prophet  Elijah.  In  spite  of  the  famine  which 
was  upon  the  land,  this  heroic  old  prophet 
did  not  hesitate  to  prophesy  against  Ahab, 
the  reckless  and  licentious  king  of  Israel. 
But  the  question  of  sustenance  was  no  simple 
one,  for  not  only  was  there  a  famine  upon 
the  land,  causing  dreadful  suffering  to  all  the 
people,  but  Elijah  was  compelled  to  flee  for 
his  life  and  sustain  himself  in  any  way  that 
he  might.  As  he  passes  into  the  city  of 
Zerephath,  he  meets  a  woman  at  the  gate 
gathering  sticks.  He  calls  out  to  her  and 
asks  her  to  bring  him  a  little  water.  He  is 
famishing  of  thirst.  She  starts  to  obey  his 
request  and  he  calls  her  back  and  adds, 
"Bring  me,  I  pray  thee  a  morsel  of  bread 
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in  thy  hand."  "  As  sure,"  she  says,  "  as 
there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  I  have  not  a  single 
cake.  All  I  have  in  the  house  is  a  handful 
of  meal  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse.  I  was 
here  gathering  a  few  sticks  that  I  might  go 
in  and  prepare  from  this  scanty  store  a  little 
something  for  my  son  that  we  might  eat  and 
die.''  Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Elijah 
commanded  her  to  go  and  take  from  the 
handful  of  meal  and  make  him  a  cake  first, 
declaricg  that  the  Lord  had  revealed  to  him 
that  the  meal  should  not  waste,  neither  should 
the  cruse  of  oil  fail  until  the  Lord  should 
send  rain  upon  the  earth.  Then,  according  to 
the  story,  she  went  and  obeyed  Elijah,  and 
not  only  she  and  he,  but  all  her  household, 
ate  for  many  days.  "  And  the  barrel  of  meal 
wasted  not,  neither  did  the  cruse  of  oil  fail, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
spake  by  Elijah."  This  in  broad  outline  is 
the  simple  story,  and  it  is  the  philosophy  of 
it  that  I  want  to  discuss  today. 

You  will  observe,  I  think,  that  according 
to  worldly  standards,  it  throws  prudence  to 
the  winds.  Prudence  would  have  said  to 
the  woman,  "  Take  care  of  your  own  child. 
Sustain  your  own  household.  If  Elijah  would 
be  fed,  let  him  go  somewhere  else.  Why 
should  one  share  her  last  crust  ?  "     It  is  not 
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my  purpose  to  discuss  today  the  metliod  of 
the  miracle.  I  do  not  even  care  to  go  into 
the  question  of  its  historic  accuracy.  The 
real  question  I  want  to  raise  is  as  to  whether 
the  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  divided 
cruse  is  a  sound  philosophy.  In  certain 
exigencies,  looked  at  at  short  range,  it  seems 
not  to  be  sound.  Let  us  therefore  study  it 
for  a  little  while  this  morning.  Let  us  ask 
the  question  first : 

I.  What  ivould  he  the  apiylication  of  the 
principle  studied  with  reference  to  the  attitude 
of  one  nation  towards  the  rest  of  the  world? 
There  has  never  perhaps  been  a  better 
example  from  which  to  study  that  question 
than  that  of  our  own  nation.  We  had  no 
original  claim  to  the  territory.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  and  settled  originally  by  a  hand- 
ful of  men.  The  question,  far  more  an  inter- 
national question  than  a  purely  national  one, 
has  always  been,  "What  should  become  of  it  ? 
What  should  be  done  with  it  ?  "  If  America 
had  proven  to  be  a  little  isolated  island,  the 
problem  would  have  been  very  simple.  In 
that  case,  there  would  have  been  no  one  to 
question  the  rights  of  the  original  settlers, 
and  there  would  have  been  little  demand  on 
the  part  of  anyone  else  to  share  the  blessing. 
But  instead  of  that,  the  first  settlers  found  a 
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continent  lying  behind  tliem,  vaster,  richer, 
and  more  wonderful  than  any  of  them  dared 
to  dream.  Little  by  little,  as  the  colonies 
grew,  they  began  to  push  out  and  take 
possession  of  more  and  more  of  this  vast 
territory.  It  will  be  instantly  seen  that  the 
attitude  of  the  early  Americans  towards  the 
rest  of  the  world  was  a  question  of  well  nigh 
infinite  importance.  What,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  its  attitude  ?  Clearly  it  was  the 
attitude  of  a  divided  cruse.  For  practically 
a  century  the  American  doors  stood  not 
merely  ajar,  but  wide  open.  No  word  was 
perhaps  more  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  American  people  than  the 
word  "  hospitality."  We  virtually  said  to 
the  world,  to  every  part  of  Europe  and  to 
Asia  as  well,  "  We  have  room  enough  and  to 
spare.  Our  soil  waits  for  industrious  hands. 
Our  mines  wait  for  the  magic  touch  of  labor. 
Our  resources  are  inexhaustible."  To  men  of 
every  land  we  have  said,  "Come  and  share 
our  blessing.  Not  merely  have  we  a  handful 
of  meal  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse,  we  have  a 
soil  of  untold  wealth  and  bread  enough  for 
all.  Come  and  share  our  wealth  of  bounty." 
For  nearly  a  hundred  years,  this  was  the 
hospitable  welcome  we  were  ready  to  speak 
to  all  the  world.      Indeed,  this    was  ever 
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our  traditional  policy,  till  the  exigencies  of 
politics  led  us  to  turn  our  backs  upon  our 
own  doctrine  of  the  human  brotherhood  and 
enact  the  Chinese  exclusion  law.  Now  I 
submit  the  question,  Was  it  good  ?  Was  it 
wise  ?  Were  we  safe  in  banking  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  divided  cruse  ?  For  my 
part,  I  do  not  believe  we  need  to  ponder  long 
upon  a  question  like  this.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  the  open  door  has  been  the 
salvation  of  our  country.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  stream  has  not  poured  in  upon  us  rather 
strongly  at  some  particular  times.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  might  not  have  chosen  our 
immigrants  more  wisely.  I  do  not  say  that 
they  have  been  equally  good  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  open  door,  the  open  hand 
of  generous  hospitality  has  been  the  making 
of  a  great  nation.  It  is  doubtless  true  that 
we  have  admitted  to  our  veins  some  blood 
not  altogether  desirable.  We  have  under- 
taken to  transmute  into  American  citizenship 
some  pretty  hard  material,  but  after  all,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  our  American  race  is  a 
better  race  because  of  the  many  streams  of 
fresh  influence  which  have  poured  into  our 
life  from  many  directions.  It  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  American  people  to  have 
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pursued  a  provincial  and  insular  policy,  but 
if  our  doors  had  been  closed  a  half  century 
ago,  we  would  have  been  a  provincial  and 
isolated  people.  That  we  have  been  able  in 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  to  open 
up  and  develop  the  marvelous  resources  of  a 
vast  continent  and  build  up  the  greatest 
nation  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  has 
been  due  to  our  hospitable  policy.  If  we  had 
closed  our  doors,  we  would  have  been  a  little 
nation,  a  provincial  nation,  an  isolated  nation, 
without  power  and  without  influence.  The 
divided  cruse  has  worked  here  as  it  always 
works.  It  is  not  exhausted  ;  it  is  continually 
replenished;  it  grows  with  the  using.  But 
is  wheat  and  corn  and  gold  and  silver  and 
iron  and  coal  and  the  common  resources  of 
the  soil,  —  are  these  all  that  a  nation  has  to 
share  ?  Is  there  nothing  more  than  this  ? 
Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  our  country 
has  this  question  stood  so  immediately  before 
us  as  at  this  moment.  The  truth  is  that 
once  a  nation  has  grown  strong  and  powerful, 
it  has  many  things  to  share  besides  its 
material  wealth.  It  has  its  education,  its 
intelligence,  its  moral  power,  its  spiritual 
ideals.  And  yet  there  are  not  a  few  honest 
men  and  women  who  believe  that  it  would 
be  entirely  legitimate  to  hide  all  these  things 
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under  a  bushel.  It  would  be  freely  admitted 
that  we  are  an  enterprising  race,  that  our 
people  are  intelligent,  that  we  have  built  up 
a  splendid  civilization,  but  it  would  be  said, 
"We  have  these  things,  —  let  us  keep  them. 
Why  risk  them  in  any  other  service  ?  Yes, 
we  realize  the  moral  and  spiritual  famine  in 
Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands,  but  am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  Why 
meddle  with  these  problems  ?  Why  not 
allow  these  people  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation  ?  Why  assume  an  added  responsi- 
bility ?  " 

My  answer  to  all  this  is  that  it  is  always 
safe  to  trust  the  Lord.  Nothing  is  ever  lost 
by  dividing  even  a  handful  of  meal  and  a 
little  oil.  How  much  less  is  the  risk  in 
obeying  God's  voice,  when  our  larder  is  full, 
our  garners  overflowing,  and  our  coffers  are 
replete  with  treasure  !  If  it  be  true  that  no 
man  may  settle  down  in  the  community 
acquiring  wealth  for  himself  and  disavowing 
all  responsibility  for  the  rest  of  the  commun- 
ity, it  is  also  true  that  no  nation  may  settle 
down  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  grow 
fat,  disavowing  all  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  If  there  is 
any  one  great  truth  of  civilization  in  which 
the  world  may  rest,  it  is  surely  that  of  the 
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solidity  of  the  race.  The  fortunes  of  the 
nation  are  linked  together.  The  welfare  of 
the  race  is  one,  and  it  is  a  poor,  petty,  mean, 
pusillanimous  caricature  of  Christianity,  which 
will  allow  any  nation  to  isolate  itself  from 
the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  race  and  take 
refuge  behind  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  for 
its  own  protection ;  and  unless  the  great 
fundamental  laws  of  this  world  are  to  be 
abrogated,  a  nation  will  ultimately  find 
starvation  and  destruction  rather  than  pros- 
perity in  any  policy  of  selfish  isolation. 
But  passing  away  from  this  thought,  let  us 
ask: 

II.  What  ivoidd  be  the  application  of  the 
principle  studied  ivith  reference  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  church?  At  first  sight,  one 
might  say,  if  a  religious  denomination  wants 
to  get  rich  it  must  practice  habits  of  economy. 
It  must  put  into  operation  wise  methods  of 
gathering  funds.  They  must  be  substantially 
and  safely  guarded  and  invested.  In  short, 
it  must  study  and  practice  the  well-known 
economic  laws  which  govern  all  accumulation. 
Perhaps  put  in  this  very  broad  way,  this 
answer  would  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth ; 
because  some  of  these  economic  laws  would 
include  the  very  philosophy  of  the  divided 
cruse  which  most  people  leave  out  of  account 
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altogether.  But  if  we  are  thinking  merely 
of  the  getting  and  hoarding  and  investing,  if 
these  are  what  we  mean  by  the  economic  laws, 
then  I  answer  instantly  that  any  religious 
denomination  on  earth  that  seeks  its  pros- 
perity by  any  such  method  is  doomed  to 
failure.  If  one  seeks  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  fact,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the 
Wesleyan  movement  in  England,  out  of 
which  the  great  Methodist  Church  grew.  It 
was  not  born  in  wealth ;  it  was  not  born 
in  luxury.  It  was  born  in  the  hearts  of  a  few 
men  who  had  nothing  to  give  and  yet  set  out 
with  the  deliberate  and  enthusiastic  purpose 
of  giving  everything.  It  was  not  a  question 
of  getting ;  it  was  a  question  of  serving. 
They  never  dreamed  of  accumulation,  either 
of  money  or  of  power  or  of  organization. 
The  one  dream  they  had  was  of  serving 
humanity  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  had  absolutely  nothing  but  a 
handful  of  meal  and  a  little  oil  in  a  cruse, 
and  to  the  first  poor,  needy  soul  that  came 
along,  they  offered  one-half,  at  least,  of  all 
they  possessed.  But  did  they  die  ?  Did 
they  perish  ?  Was  their  movement  but  a 
passing  breath  in  the  religious  world  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  developments  in  the  whole  Chris- 
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tian  church,  and  every  careful  student  of  that 
movement  will  tell  you  that  its  success  has 
depended  upon  loyalty  to  its  early  principles, 
of  generous  service.  So  far  as  it  has  stood 
ready  to  divide  the  cruse  of  oil  and  the 
handful  of  meal  to  those  who  were  in  need, 
it  has  gone  on,  it  has  grown,  it  has  developed 
in  strength  and  power  and  usefulnesSo  *'  Ah," 
but  you  say,  ''it  has  been  wise  in  its  methods. 
It  has  had  remarkable  organization."  My 
answer  is,  "  Of  course  it  has.  It  has  had 
these  things  not  as  a  secret  of  its  success, 
but  as  the  result  of  its  obedience  to  the  first 
law."  As  Jesus  puts  it :  "  Seek  ye  first  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you." 

Now  even  the  casual  student  will  see  at 
once  that  here  is  at  least  one  justification 
of  missions.  Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  a 
church  that  was  impoverished  or  made  weaker 
because  it  started  another  chapel  or  another 
church  in  a  suburb  of  the  same  city  ?  Did 
anyone  ever  hear  of  a  denomination  which 
was  made  weaker  because  it  gave  of  its 
substance  and  of  its  time  to  plant  another 
church  in  another  city  ?  Did  anyone  ever 
hear  of  a  church  that  was  made  really  weaker 
because  it  had  a  mission  in  a  foreign  land  ? 
One  of  the   most  familiar  principles  estab- 
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lished  by  the  foreign  missionary  work  of  the 
last  fifty  years  is  that  of  the  reflex  action 
upon  the  churches  which  have  these  missions. 
Of  course  they  have  faith  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  missionary  enterprise,  but  quite 
aside  from  its  intrinsic  value,  aside  from  its 
beneficent  influence,  it  is  a  recognized  fact 
that  it  has  had  immense  influence  upon  the 
home  churches.  They  have  been  stronger, 
they  have  been  braver,  they  have  been  more 
enthusiastic,  more  self-sacrificing,  more  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  Christ  because  they  have 
divided  their  meal  and  their  oil  with  others 
who  needed  it.  And  what  is  true  of  the 
general  church  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  true 
of  the  individual  church.  I  am  not  here  by 
any  means  to  plead  or  even  suggest  that  a 
church  should  throw  prudence  to  the  winds, 
that  it  should  be  un-business-like  in  its 
methods,  that  it  should  be  careless  or  thought- 
less of  its  resources.  But  what  I  do  affirm  is 
that  a  church  which  will  go  forth  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  serve  God  with  absolute 
trust  and  faith,  and  not  with  despicable  fears 
as  to  its  own  starvation,  is  far  more  likely  to 
succeed.  In  other  words,  safety  from  the 
famine  is  to  be  found,  not  in  guarding  the 
handful  of  meal  and  the  cruse  of  oil,  but 
safety  and  prosperity  are  to  be  found  often  in 
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the  hour  of  famine  in  sharing  it  with  some- 
body else.     But  notice  once  more : 

III.  The  application  of  the 'princvple  studied 
with  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  individual. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  somebody  ready  to 
say,  "You  must  surely  admit  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  man  who  prospers  will  be  the  man 
who  hoards,  the  man  who  succeeds  will  be 
the  man  who  saves  and  not  the  man  who 
divides."  But  that  is  precisely  what  I  deny. 
Let  us  see  how  it  will  work  in  its  application, 
for,  if  it  is  true  at  all,  it  must  hold  as  a  law. 
Very  well,  then,  a  man  shall  not  buy  a  Bible. 
Let  him  hoard  his  money.  He  shall  not  buy 
or  hire  a  pew  in  church,  for  that  would  divide 
his  meal  with  other  people.  He  will  hoard, 
he  will  save.  He  will  not  participate  in  the 
support  of  public  schools.  He  will  get  all  he 
can  and  keep  all  he  gets,  and  what  one  man 
will  do  every  man  will  do.  Do  you  not  see 
where  the  principle  would  land  the  commun- 
ity in  a  little  while  ?  The  moment  you  make 
it  a  law  and  apply  it,  you  see  that  there  can 
be  no  permanent  welfare  of  men  except  on 
the  universal  principle  of  division,  and 
because  you  see  now  and  then  a  man  who 
succeeds  in  hiding  behind  the  honesty  and 
generosity  of  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
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and  temporarily  profits  by  it,  you  must  not 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  men  prosper  by 
violation  of  moral  law.  But  the  moment  you 
pass  away  from  the  purely  temporal  welfare 
of  men  and  begin  to  consider  their  higher 
life,  you  see  how  surely  prosperity  follows 
the  divided  cruse.  Do  men  use  up  their 
thoughts  by  thinking  ?  Do  they  have  less  of 
it  when  they  have  divided  it  and  given  the 
results  of  it  to  other  people  ?  Do  men  use 
up  their  love  by  loving  ?  Do  their  hearts 
become  weaker  ?  Do  their  affections  dwindle 
away  ?  Is  manhood  dwarfed  when  a  man 
gives  himself  bravely  and  earnestly  to  his 
fellow  men  ?  Does  he  use  up  his  manhood  ? 
Does  he  exhaust  it  ?  Does  he  grow  little  ? 
Have  we  not  a  thousand  illustrations  every- 
where of  the  fact  that  men  grow  larger  in 
thought,  nobler  in  their  affections  and  greater 
in  every  possible  way  as  they  give  of  their 
life  to  their  fellowmen  ?  Are  we  not  entirely 
sure  the  poet  speaks  truly  ? 

"  Is  thy  cruse  of  comfort  failing  ? 

Rise  and  share  it  with  another. 
And  thro'  all  the  years  of  famine 

It  will  serve  thee  and  thy  brother; 
Love  divine  will  fill  thy  storehouse 

Or  thy  handful  still  renew. 
Scanty  fare  for  one  will  often 

Make  a  royal  feast  for  two. 
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Is  the  heart  a  well  left  empty  ? 

None  but  God  its  void  can  fill; 
Nothing  but  a  ceaseless  fountain 

Can  its  ceaseless  longings  still. 
Is  the  heart  a  living  power  ? 

Self  entwined  its  strength  sinks  low. 
It  can  only  live  in  loving, 

And  by  serving,  love  will  grow." 
32 


Thou  knowest  not  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent  ; 

All  are  needed  by  each  one  ; 

Nothing  is  good  or  fair  alone. 

Emerson. 


Men  will  not  be  content  to  live  every  man  for 
himself,  nor  to  die  every  man  for  himself.  In  work, 
in  art,  in  study,  in  trade,  —  in  all  life,  indeed,  —  the 
children  of  God,  called  by  a  Saviour's  voice,  will 
wish  to  live  in  the  common  cause.  They  will  live 
for  the  common  wealth, — this  is  the  modern 
phrase.  They  will  bear  each  other's  burdens,  —  this 
is  the  phrase  of  Paul.  They  will  live  in  the  life  of 
Love.  And  it  will  prove  true,  as  it  was  promised, 
that  all  things  are  added  to  the  community  which 
thus  seeks  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Right- 
eousness. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 
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For  no  man  liveth  to  himself.    Romans  xiv.  7. 

Said  a  young  man,  ambitious  to  break 
away  from  his  old  surroundings,  "  I  want  to 
be  independent."  His  grandfather,  nearly 
eighty  years  of  age,  standing  near,  said, 
"Well,  my  son,  if  you  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent, I  guess  you  will  need  to  find 
another  world  to  live  in.  I  have  been  trying 
it  now  for  nearly  eighty  years,  but  am  no 
nearer  today  than  when  I  was  your  age.  No, 
young  man,  this  is  not  a  good  world  for 
independent  people."  Such,  I  suppose,  is 
the  cry  of  the  average  youth,  chafing  under 
restraints  of  various  kinds,  and  such  would 
be  the  wisdom  of  age.  With  blood  coursing 
quick  and  fast  through  the  veins,  with 
youth,  elasticity,  force,  energy,  the  young 
man  would  break  fetters  and  chains.  He 
would  be  free.  He  cries  for  independence. 
He  learns  by  and  by  that  every  dream  of 
independence  is  a  vain  delusion,  and  that 
freedom  comes  not  by  independence  but  by 
adjustment.  The  rose  may  be  free.  It  can- 
not be  independent.     "  Ah  !  "  says  the  rose, 
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"  I  don't  want  to  be  tied  down  here  to  this 
miserable  branch.  I  want  to  fly  away,  that 
the  multitudes  may  see  my  beauty  and  smell 
my  fragrance."  The  mother  stalk  replies, 
"No,  no,  sweet  rose,  here  is  beauty,  here  is 
fragrance;  you  cannot  fly  away.  You  may 
blossom  and  be  beautiful  only  here.''  The 
great  engine,  throbbing  with  resistless  energy, 
complains  aloud,  "I  will  be  free.  I  will  be 
free.  I  am  not  content  to  be  confined  here 
upon  iron  rails.  I  would  course  the  hills  and 
leap  the  rivers  and  climb  the  mountains." 
But  the  engineer  replies,  "Nay,  nay,  restless 
engine  ;  here  on  these  smooth  rails  is  free- 
dom, here  is  liberty.  Be  content."  The  fish 
says,  "  See  my  limitations.  I  am  confined  to 
the  water.  Oh,  that  I  might  stand  upon  the 
land  and  leap  and  run  as  men  do."  And  the 
horse  says,  "See  my  limitations.  The  simple 
bird  may  fly  in  air  whithersoever  he  will, 
but  I,  with  energy  and  strength  and  power, 
must  walk  the  earth.  The  bird  is  free.  I  am 
in  bondage."  And  so  man  says  also,  "I  want 
to  be  independent,  break  loose  from  my 
environment,  overcome  my  limitations.  I 
would  be  free."  In  answer  to  all  these 
complaints,  we  have  these  simple  but  unan- 
swerable words  of  Paul,  "None  of  us  liveth 
to   himself."      The    simple    fact  is,   we   are 
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related  to  other  things.  The  time  may  come 
when,  with  some  sort  of  artificial  machinery, 
we  may  be  able  to  fly,  but  that  time  has  not 
come  yet.  We  must  be  content  to  walk. 
Sick,  weary,  worn,  discouraged,  one  may  long 
to  throw  off  the  thraldom  of  the  body  and 
escape  into  the  spirit  land.  That  escape 
may  come  by  and  by.  For  the  present  we 
live  in  bodies.  'Tis  not  a  question,  therefore, 
how  shall  we  cast  off  the  body,  but,  rather, 
how  shall  we  use  it  ?  We  cannot  fall  up. 
We  fall  down.  We  recognize  the  simple  fact 
of  gravitation.  It  will  be  idle  to  spend  any 
time  upon  hunting  for  methods  of  becoming 
independent  of  the  law.  Better  adjust  our- 
selves to  it.  We  may  be  sick  and  tired  of 
people,  and  long  to  be  free  from  contact  with 
them.  Very  well,  let  us  go  into  the  country. 
But  there  are  people  there.  Let  us  fly 
further  into  the  woods.  But  there  are  people 
there.  The  world  is  getting  small.  Idle 
now  to  flee  from  Europe  to  America,  from 
America  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.  The 
world  is  getting  full.  There  are  people 
everywhere.  Idle  surely  to  try  to  escape 
from  our  human  relations.  Better  far  to  see 
what  fine  adjustment  can  be  made  that  shall 
make  us  glad  to  live  among  our  fellow  men. 
Wish  as  much  as  we  may  that  we  had  not 
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such  relations  of  life,  the  facts  are  against  us. 
Thus  far,  at  least,  we  must  accept  things  as 
they  are.  There  is  no  independence  for  man 
in  this  world,  and  I  suspect  there  will  be 
none  in  any  other  world.  Man  is  dependent. 
If,  therefore,  he  is  a  wise  man,  he  will  set 
resolutely  and  earnestly  about  the  task  of 
finding  out  what  those  dependencies  are. 
How  does  he  depend  upon  other  men  and 
other  things  ?  How  is  he  related  to  them ; 
they  related  to  him  ?  It  ought,  therefore, 
surely  to  be  a  profitable  task  to  study  for  a 
little  while  this  morning  the  subject  of  Man 
and  His  Eelations.  What  are  his  relations  ? 
I.  His  relation  to  his  own  body.  The  first 
three  years  of  a  child's  life  are  pretty  largely 
engaged  in  discovering  this  relation.  What 
relation,  if  any,  have  the  feet  to  the  hands  ? 
The  child  does  not  know.  How  are  the  feet 
and  the  hands  related  to  other  members  of 
the  body  ?  All  this  is  a  mystery.  Indeed, 
it  takes  a  good  many  months  for  the  child 
even  to  discover  that  he  has  a  body  at  all. 
He  sees  a  hand  and  a  foot,  fingers  and  toes, 
but  does  not  know  how  to  relate  them  to 
himself.  To  find  out  that  fingers  and  toes, 
and  hands  and  feet,  and  nose  and  head  and 
eyes  all  belong  to  himself  requires  explora- 
tion of  discovery  far  more  wonderful  to  the 
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child  than  hunting  for  America  was  to 
Columbus.  And  what  is  the  net  result? 
Well,  there  are  two  results.  First,  the  local 
one  will  be  a  great  many  bruises,  a  great 
many  tumbles,  the  breaking  of  a  few  bones, 
various  griefs,  more  or  less  temporary.  This 
on  the  one  side.  The  other  result  will  be 
the  learning  on  the  part  of  the  child  how  to 
creep,  how  to  stand,  how  to  walk,  how  to 
grasp,  to  handle,  to  use,  and  finally  to  gain 
complete  mastery  over  the  body,  and  learn 
that  the  whole  machine  belongs  to  himself. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  rudimentary  study  of 
the  child  before  he  learns  to  reason  about  the 
thing  at  all.  But  when  we  have  grown  older 
and  mastered  the  elementary  lessons,  we 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  is  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  own  body.  There  are  several 
figures  under  which  we  may  think  of  it. 
One  might  be 

( 1 )  The  relation  of  a  man  to  the  house 
he  lives  in;  for ^  from  one 'point  of  view ^  that  is 
luhat  the  body  is.  It  is  the  house  we  are 
living  in  for  the  present,  large  or  small,  good 
or  bad,  clean  or  unclean,  beautiful  or  ugly, 
old  or  new,  useful  or  useless.  Our  bodies 
are  just  the  houses  we  are  living  in.  Nobody 
knows  for  how  long.  Everybody  hopes  it 
may  be  for  a  long  time.     Under  this  figure 
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one  would  naturally  ask,  what  should  the 
house  be  like  ?  (a)  It  should  be  clean.  We 
did  not  build  it,  but  we  have  it.  We  have 
been  taught  to  believe  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  temple,  that  it  is  God's  building. 
The  best  thing  surely  that  a  man  can  do  for 
his  body  is  to  keep  it  clean,  to  keep  it  whole- 
some. Besides,  who  would  want  to  live  in  a 
house  that  is  not  clean  ?  But  just  as  a  good 
many  men  are  content  to  leave  their  wooden 
or  brick  house  as  if  it  were  the  home  for 
beasts  rather  than  men,  so  a  good  many  treat 
the  house  that  God  gave  them  in  the  same 
way.  Filled  with  every  conceivable  filth, 
strewn  with  debris,  littered  with  all  sorts  of 
useless  things,  reeking  with  bad  odors,  thus 
men  live.  If  we  are  to  think  of  man's 
relation  to  his  body  as  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  house  he  lives  in,  we  ought 
to  think  of  it  also  as  (b)  a  place  for  comfort^ 
a  house  to  be  used.  It  must  be  clean  and 
wholesome,  but  also  a  house  to  live  in,  to 
grow  in.  It  should  be  full  of  grace  and 
beauty,  that  it  may  not  offend  the  eye.  It 
should  also  be  made  for  use,  that  it  may  not 
offend  the  moral  sense.  There  is  a  beauty  of 
righteousness  and  truth  and  use  as  real  as 
that  which  satisfies  man's  aesthetic  sense.  In 
the    simple   lines   with   which    you  are   all 
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familiar,  in  which,  the  mother's  wrinkled 
hands  are  described,  the  thought  is  expressed 
better  far  than  I  can  tell  it : 

"Such  beautiful,  beautiful  hands! 

They're  neither  white  nor  small, 
And  you,  I  know,  would  scarcely  think 

That  they  were  fair  at  all. 
I've  looked  on  hands  whose  form  and  hue 

A  sculptor's  dream  might  be; 
Yet  are  these  aged,  wrinkled  hands 

Most  beautiful  to  me." 

Such  test  as  this  might  well  be  applied  to 
the  house  one  lives  in.  Is  the  house  beauti- 
ful ?     Yes,  if  it  is  also  useful. 

But  let  us  look  at  man's  relation  to  his 
body  under  yet  another  figure. 

(2)  The  relation  of  a  man  to  his  tools. 
Here  I  am  in  this  world  with  a  curious, 
complex,  intricate  machine  placed  in  my 
hands,  none  the  less  a  machine  because  it  is 
composed  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bones,  none 
the  less  a  machine  because  I  call  its  parts 
hands,  feet,  eyes,  ears,  etc.  I  have  it.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  ?  At  first  I  know  no  more 
what  to  do  with  it  than  a  child  knows  how 
wield  that  curious,  crooked  instrument  called 
an  adz.  Did  you  ever  see  a  child  try  to 
chop  with  one  ?  If  you  let  him  try  and 
watched  him,  I  warrant  you  felt  like  a 
murderer.     The  very  sight  would  make  your 
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blood  run  cold.  He  would  strike  the  board 
or  stick.  He  actually  strikes  his  own  shins. 
But  his  awkwardness  is  not  greater  than  that 
of  a  good  many  men  grown,  in  the  actual  use 
of  this  fine  but  complex  instrument  called 
the  body.  How  shall  we  keep  it  in  working 
order  ?  How  make  it  sharp  and  keep  it 
sharp  ?  How  wield  it  ?  How  use  it  ?  How 
keep  it  going  ?  These  are  some  of  the  test 
questions,  and  questions,  too,  that  a  good 
many  men  learn  about  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  die.  Man  and  his  relations — an 
interesting  question.  But  not  only  is  man 
related  to  the  body  he  lives  in ;  he  is  also 
related 

II.  To  the  world  about  him.  We  could, 
perhaps,  narrow  the  question  of  happiness 
down  to  the  simple  matter  of  getting  on  good 
terms  with  other  people  and  with  other 
things.  One  would  think  that  this  were  a 
very  simple  matter,  but  it  is  not  so  simple  as 
at  first  sight  it  seems.  It  takes  some  chil- 
dren a  long  time  to  gain  a  wholesome  respect 
for  and  acquire  a  good  understanding  of  a 
hot  stove.  One  experiment  is  not  enough. 
They  must  make  two  or  three  or  four.  By 
and  by,  however,  a  child  does  know  that  a 
hot  stove  is  to  be  respected.  I  knew  a  child 
who  learned  it  in  one  lesson.     Sitting  beside 
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a  hot  gas  stove,  he  deliberately  took  up  his 
foot  and  put  his  toe  against  the  stove.  Being 
a  bright  child,  he  took  it  away  without  being 
told,  and  ever  since  he  has  been  on  good 
terms  with  all  hot  stoves  The  same  way  it 
takes  some  children  a  long  time  to  come  to  a 
thorough  understanding  with  a  sharp  knife. 
It  isn't  enough  to  try  it  on  sticks  and  paper 
and  cloth  and  strings,  they  must  try  it  on 
their  own  tender  flesh.  At  last,  however,  the 
understanding  is  acquired,  and  ever  after  the 
knife  and  the  boy  are  on  better  terms.  I 
can  remember  when  between  the  finger-nail 
and  the  middle  joint  of  my  fore-finger  the 
scars  ran  in  every  direction., — lengthwise, 
sidewise,  and  diagonally.  There  was  not  a 
point  as  big  as  a  pin-head  without  a  scar. 
These  numerous  scars  were  acquired  while  I 
was  learning  to  get  on  good  terms  with  a 
jack-knife.  Finally,  however,  my  lesson  was 
learned,  and  no  new  scar  has  been  added  for 
about  twenty-five  years.  These  are  simply 
elementary  lessons  which  a  child  learns,  but 
we  might  make  our  application  to  almost 
everything  in  nature,  and  we  would  find  the 
same  thing  to  be  true.  At  first,  man  knows 
nothing  about  and  cares  nothing  about  the 
law  of  gravitation.  He  learns  by  repeated 
experiments  that  there  is  such  a  law,  that  he 
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is  subject  to  it,  that  he  must  learn  to  obey  it 
or  suffer  the  penalty.  When  at  last  he 
acquires  a  thorough-going  understanding  with 
this  law,  comes  to  respect  it,  to  acknowledge 
its  binding  force  in  his  own  realm,  he  is  a 
great  deal  happier  than  he  was  before.  How 
many  people  there  are  who  live  in  a  world  of 
flowers  and  yet  never  get  on  good  terms  with 
the  flowers.  There  may  not  be  any  real 
enmity,  but  there  is  thorough-going  indiffer- 
ence. They  treat  them  as  they  treat  their 
nearest  neighbors.  They  know  they  are 
there,  but  they  do  not  even  know  their 
names.  They  never  speak  with  them.  There 
is  no  friendship,  no  affection ;  but  what  are 
flowers  in  the  world  for  if  we  are  not  to  get 
acquainted  with  them,  learn  to  admire  them, 
and  be  pleased  by  them  ?  Make  the  appli- 
cation yet  wider.  The  river  flows  before  us. 
The  sea  stretches  around  us.  The  forest  and 
the  trees  are  all  about  us.  Yet  how  many  of 
us  really  know  them?  We  seem  to  feel  that 
it  is  enough  if  a  few  poets  have  learned  to 
love  the  flowers  and  trees,  but  is  it  enough  ? 
We  say  it  is  a  good  thing  for  every  man  to 
know  the  prophets,  to  read  the  Bible,  to 
study  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  good.  It 
isn't  enough  for  God  to  speak  to  a  few  men 
in  any  one  way.     He  would  speak  to  every 
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man,  and  if  he  wonld  speak  to  them  by 
inspired  prophet  of  the  olden  time,  he  would 
also  speak  to  them  by  the  common  voices  of 
the  world  around  them,  by  the  flowers  and 
trees  and  grasses,  and  by  every  voice  of 
nature.  I  am  not  to  walk  among  the  beauti- 
ful forms  of  nature  silent,  a  stranger  and 
alone.  I  am  to  make  them  my  friends,  learn 
to  love  them,  and  let  them  speak  to  me.  I 
have  relations  to  them.  I  am  to  know  what 
these  relations  are ;  otherwise  I  am  shutting 
my  own  soul  to  the  incoming  of  part  of  God's 
light.  One  reason  why  man  is  so  unhappy 
in  the  world  in  which  God  meant  him  to  be 
happy  is  that  he  doesn't  really  get  acquainted 
with  the  things  around  him  and  establish  a 
good  understanding,  so  the  winds  make  him 
catch  cold,  and  the  lightning  knocks  down 
his  house,  and  the  earthquake  shakes  down 
his  cities,  and  the  vapors  give  him  the  ague, 
and  too  much  darkness  bleaches  his  blood 
and  makes  him  ill.  We  sometimes  wonder 
at  the  great  age  to  which  men  lived  in  the 
days  of  old,  according  to  the  Bible  story,  but 
I  have  always  thought  and  still  believe  that 
we  should  all  live  a  great  deal  longer  if  we 
established  right  relations  with  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  and  keep  on  good  terms  with 
all  the  things  that  God  gave  us  and  meant  us 
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to  use  as  blessings.  But  if  man  is  related  to 
tlie  world  about  Mm,  he  has  yet  another 
relation  equally  important ;  namely,  his 

III.  Relation  to  other  me7i.  Men  are 
related  to  other  men  as  they  are  related  to 
the  trees  ;  but,  besides  this,  there  comes  in 
the  question  of  rights  and  duties,  and  if  you 
would  see  how  they  learn  the  first  lessons  of 
this  relation  it  will  be  good  to  go  into  a 
family  where  there  is  only  one  child  and  see 
how  the  child  grows  up,  then  into  another 
family  where  there  are  several  children  and 
see  how  the  child  grows  there.  In  the  first 
family  he  has  everything ;  all  the  toys  are 
his ;  all  the  presents  are  his ;  all  the  petting 
is  his,  and,  really,  all  the  spoiling  is  his. 
The  one  child  of  a  family  may  seem  to  be 
having  a  pretty  good  time,  but  really  is 
having  a  rather  bad  time,  for  there  are  some 
lessons  every  child  ought  to  learn  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  him  to  learn  under  these 
conditions.  If  a  child  gets  it  into  his  head 
that  all  the  joys  and  all  the  favors  and  all 
the  presents  and  all  the  good  things  every- 
where are  for  him,  he  is  absolutely  certain  to 
be  compelled  to  unlearn  the  lesson  when  he 
grows  a  little  older,  and  the  unlearning  is  far 
more  difficult  than  the  learning,  for  he  will 
find  by  and  by  when  he  begins  to  take  his 
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own  place  in  the  world  that  not  all  the 
favors,  not  all  the  presents,  not  all  the  good 
times  and  the  good  things  belong  to  him. 
He  has  been  learning  all  along  how  to  get 
what  belongs  to  him,  and,  perhaps,  some- 
thing that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Now  he 
must  learn  the  more  difficult  lesson  of  how 
to  give  up  the  few  things  that  do  not  belong 
to  him.  It  becomes,  therefore,  you  see, 
really  a  question  of  civilization,  for  civiliza- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  this — the  right 
adjustment  of  human  lives  to  each  other,  and 
using  the  good  things  of  this  world  not  for 
the  benefit  of  one  or  a  few,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  And  what  a  happy  world  this 
would  be  if  this  lesson  could  be  thoroughly 
learned.  The  trouble  is  each  man  is  trying 
to  live  as  if  there  were  nobody  else  in  the 
world,  as  if  he  had  no  other  human  relation- 
ships, as  if  God  had  put  him  into  this  world 
to  get  and  get  and  get  all  that  he  possibly  can 
get  without  regard  to  his  relation  to  other  men. 
Then,  again,  it  has  to  do  not  merely  with 
getting  and  giving.  It  has  to  do  with  every 
step  in  a  man's  moral  life.  Men  say,  "  I  will 
be  independent.  I  will  live  unto  myself.  I 
will  use  my  body  as  I  please.  It  is  nobody's 
else  business.  It  is  my  own  affair  only."  One 
of  the  magazines  on  my  table  puts  it  thus  : 
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*'  *  If  a  man  wants  to  drink  whiskey,  that 
is  his  business,'  says  the  saloon  apologist. 
'  Let's  see,'  says  a  writer  in  Motive.  '  When 
Bob  Poland  and  Coon  Parker  were  drinking 
in  Heflin,  Ala.,  last  Saturday  night,  and  in 
their  spree  ran  a  car  of  the  Southern  railroad 
off  the  switch  and  out  off  the  main  track 
down  the  grade  until  it  stopped  on  a  high 
trestle,  it  became  the  Southern  railroad's 
"business."  And  when  a  loaded  freight 
train  came  along  and  rushed  into  the  car, 
causing  a  $100,000  wreck,  destroying  much 
valuable  merchandise,  it  became  the  business 
of  a  great  many  merchants  and  shippers,  as 
well  as  of  the  railroad.  And  when  three 
bodies  were  dug  out  from  under  the  wreck 
it  became  the  business  of  some  wives  and 
orphans.  And  when  the  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  support  the  families  whose  natural 
providers  have  thus  been  suddenly  taken 
away,  it  will  become  the  business  of  several 
other  people.  One  man's  drinking  often 
becomes  the  business  of  several  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people,  and  the  man  who  cannot 
perceive  this  fact  ought  to  be  sent  at  once  to 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  feeble- 
minded.' "  But  it  isn't  a  question  merely  of 
drinking,  for  everything  that  man  does  and 
everything  that  he  thinks  is  directly  or  indi- 
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rectly  related  to  all  the  people  who  live  on  this 
earth.  "  ISTo  man  liveth  to  himself."  But  this 
study  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not 
pause  to  speak  of  yet  one  more  relation,  viz. : 
IV.  The  relation  of  man  to  his  God. 
There  are  many  people  who  would  instantly 
recognize  all  the  other  relations  that  I  have 
been  speaking  of  here  today,  but  who  have 
never  dreamed  of  any  relation  of  the  soul  to 
any  higher  spiritual  reality  than  themselves. 
In  other  words,  they  know  nothing  about 
religion,  the  binding  of  the  soul  back  to  its 
God.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
these  other  relationships  that  I  have  been 
speaking  of  can  be  made  perfect  until  this 
last  one  has  been  made  perfect  also.  The 
real  evidence  of  this  must  be  the  testimony 
of  a  man's  own  consciousness  to  his  need  of 
finding  his  spiritual  affinities  or  relationships, 
and  yet  the  testimony  of  nearly  all  the  great 
souls  of  the  world  has  been  on  this  side. 
Where  will  you  look  for  the  really  strong 
men  ?  You  will  find  them  in  the  men  of 
religion.  The  worldly  man  is  the  weak  man. 
The  man  who  believes  in  God  and  lives  as  if 
in  the  conscious  presence  of  God  is  the  strong 
man.  Witness  the  Cromwells,  the  Pauls,  the 
Luthers,  the  Davids  ;  witness  a  multitude  of 
men  in  every  age  who  have  stood  like  adamant 
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in  the  face  of  foes  innumerable.  They  have 
been  men  of  religion,  men  who  have  found 
their  conscious  strength  in  a  living  God. 
Says  Harvey  in  his  ''  Reminiscences  "  :  "  At 
a  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  when  Daniel 
Webster  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Fillmore,  after  a  period  of  silence 
which  fell  upon  the  company  of  some  twenty 
gentlemen  who  were  present,  one  of  the 
guests  said,  ^  Mr.  Webster,  will  you  tell  us 
what  was  the  most  important  thought  that 
ever  occupied  your  mind  ?  ^  Webster  slowly 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  in  a 
low  tone  inquired  of  one  near  him,  '  Is  there 
anyone  here  who  does  not  know  me  ?  '  *  Ko, 
all  are  your  friends.'  *  The  most  important 
thought  that  ever  occupied  my  mind,'  said 
Webster,  '  was  that  of  my  personal  responsi- 
bility to  God.'  And  after  speaking  on  this 
subject  in  the  most  solemn  strain  for  fully 
ten  minutes,  he  silently  rose  from  the  table 
and  retired  to  his  room."  A  testimony 
almost  precisely  similar  is  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Henry  M.  Stanley.  '*  In  1871  I 
went  to  Livingstone  in  Africa  as  prejudiced 
as  the  biggest  atheist  in  London.  To  a 
reporter  and  correspondent  such  as  I,  who 
had  only  to  deal  with  wars,  mass  meetings 
and  political  gatherings,  sentimental  matters 
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were  entirely  out  of  my  province.  But  there 
came  for"  me  a  long  time  for  reflection.  I 
was  out  there,  away  from  a  worldly  world.  I 
saw  this  solitary  old  man  there,  and  asked 
myself,  '  How  on  earth  does  he  stop  here,  — 
is  he  cracked,  or  what  ?  What  is  it  that 
inspires  him  ?  For  months  after  we  met 
I  simply  found  myself  listening  to  him, 
wondering  at  the  old  man  carrying  out  all 
that  was  said  in  the  Bible,  '  Leave  all  things 
and  follow  me.'  But  little  by  little  his 
sympathy  for  others  became  contagious ;  my 
sympathy  was  aroused  ;  seeing  his  piety,  his 
gentleness,  his  zeal,  his  earnestness,  and  how 
he  went  quietly  about  his  business,  /  ivas 
converted  hy  him,  although  he  had  not  tried 
to  do  it."  Indeed,  it  is  the  common  experi- 
ence of  life.  Man  is  strong  and  rich  and 
wise  when  he  has  consciously  enlisted  the 
divine  strength  and  the  divine  wisdom; 
when,  like  Jesus  and  Paul,  he  is  living  in 
close  communion  with  God,  when  he  under- 
stands not  merely  his  human  relationships, 
his  relation  to  nature,  but  also  his  relation  to 
the  Divine  Spirit,  when  the  stream  of  God 
pours  into  his  own  soul,  when  the  life  of  God 
streams  through  his  own  life,  and  when  the 
light  of  God  gleams  through  every  thought, 
every  experience  and  every  action. 
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Who  art  thou  that  complainest  of  thy  life  of  toil  ? 
Complain  not.  Look  up,  my  wearied  brother  ;  see 
thy  fellow-workmen  there,  in  God's  Eternity  ;  sur- 
viving there,  they  alone  surviving  ;  sacred  band  of 
the  Immortals,  celestial  body-guard  of  the  empire  of 
mankind.  To  thee  Heaven,  though  severe  is  not 
unkind  ;  Heaven  is  kind, — as  a  noble  mother;  as 
that  Spartan  mother,  saying  while  she  gave  her  son 
his  shield,  "With  it,  my  son,  or  upon  it."  Thou 
too  shalt  return  home  in  honor  ;  to  thy  far  distant 
home,  in  honor  ;  doubt  it  not, — if  in  the  battle 
thou  keep  thy  shield  !  Thou,  in  the  Eternities  and 
deepest  death-kingdoms  art  not  an  alien  ;  thou  art 
everywhere  a  denizen.    Complain  not. 

T.  Carlyle. 
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And  whosover  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  ser- 
vant.   Matthew  xx.  27. 

It  is  not  too  much,  perhaps,  to  say  that 
these  words  have  been  the  seed  of  a  mighty 
revolution  in  thought.  However  far  the  world 
may  still  seem  to  be  from  the  great  ideal 
contained  in  these  words,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  they  have  made,  reinforced  as  they 
were  by  the  life  of  the  Master,  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  The 
world  recognizes  the  ideal,  looks  towards  it 
and  longs  to  realize  it.  Not  only  so,  but  in 
our  more  discriminating  moods  we  shall  see 
that  in  a  thousand  ways  the  ideal  has  really 
seized  upon  the  lives  of  men  and  powerfully 
influenced  them.  We  see  it  expressed  in 
such  phrases  as  these :  "  The  Dignity  of 
Labor,''  "The  Royalty  of  Service,"  "The 
Honor  of  Ministry,"  and  "  The  Majesty  of 
Self-Sacrifice."  From  the  very  outset  Chris- 
tian disciples  seemed  to  have  caught  a  vision 
of  the  ideal,  and  in  numberless  ways  since 
then  they  have  sought  to  embody  it. 

(1)  The  Apostles.  Whatever  may  have  been 
their  personal  contention  between  themselves 
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when  the  Master  was  present,  concerning  the 
chief  places  in  the  kingdom,  when  he  had 
gone  all  such  self-seeking  seemed  to  have 
disappeared.  Their  one  anxiety  thence- 
forward was  to  serve.  They  asked  not  the 
chief  place,  they  asked  only  to  be  permitted 
to  preach,  to  heal,  to  work  in  the  Master's 
name  ;  and  this  they  did  without  recompense, 
without  worldly  honor,  in  the  face  of  perse- 
cution, in  the  face  of  opposition.  It  was  not 
praise,  it  was  not  honor,  it  was  not  worldly 
possessions  they  were  seeking.  It  was  only 
the  reflected  honor  that  came  with  linking 
their  own  names  and  their  own  service  with 
that  of  the  blaster. 

(2)  Tlie  Crusaders  sought  to  embody  it. 
The  word  knight  or  knecht  meant  servant 
or  slave,  and  it  was  for  service  that  they 
enlisted.  In  this  their  honor  was  to  be 
found.  To  the  true  knight  there  was  no 
honor  in  ease,  or  luxury,  or  wealth.  All 
these  were  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  the  Master  under  whose  banner  they  had 
enlisted.  They  had  taken  the  possibility 
of  death  into  the  account.  But  what  was 
death  ?  Had  not  the  Master  already  died 
for  them  ?  Henceforth  they  were  to  serve, 
and  if  death  came,  all  the  greater  would  be 
their  reward ! 
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(3)  The  word  '^  minister ''  suggests  the  same 
thing.  The  place  of  the  religious  teacher  has 
always  been  an  honorable  one.  It  was  true 
in  the  older  history  of  Israel.  The  religious 
teacher  was  the  prophet,  often  next  the  king, 
and  sometimes  having  even  more  power,  more 
influence  with  the  people  than  the  king  him- 
self. It  was  not  long  before  the  Christian 
teacher  assumed  the  same  place  of  influence 
and  honor,  and  even  unto  our  own  day  he  has 
been  held  in  respect  among  the  people.  To  be 
sure,  he  has  not  now  the  same  external  author- 
ity that  he  once  had  in  temporal  affairs,  but 
still  where  the  man  honors  the  office,  the  office 
still  honors  the  man.  And  yet  the  very  word 
minister  means  servant,  as  it  ought  to  do,  and 
I  am  always  glad  for  myself  to  be  called 
"  minister  "  rather  than  "  clergyman."  The 
latter  term  seems  to  designate  rather  the 
honor  of  the  office,  the  former  the  honor  of 
the  service.  My  honor,  whatever  it  may  be, 
rests  not  in  the  office  I  hold,  but  in  the  use  I 
make  of  my  opportunity  to  serve  my  fellow 
men.  Jesus  rejected  all  mere  posts  of  honor 
and  all  badges  of  office.  As  he  would  not  be 
the  temporal  ruler,  so  also  he  would  not  be  the 
mere  clergyman.  But  how  gladly  he  would 
minister  to  all  the  needs  of  men !  Here  was  his 
honor,  and  here  is  the  honor  of  every  disciple. 
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(4)  The  ideal  has  gotten  itself  embodied  in 
our  whole  theory  of  constitutional  government. 
And  this  is  true  whether  it  be  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  monarchy  or  the  constitution  of  a 
republic.  It  is  no  longer  the  rule  of  a 
monarch,  but  it  is  the  service  of  a  minister, 
and  so  we  have  our  ministers  of  state,  of 
war,  of  the  navy,  of  finance,  of  agriculture, 
etc.,  and  our  whole  theory  of  government 
goes  upon  the  assumption  that  these  men  are 
not  rulers  but  servants.  They  are  serving 
the  people,  the  nation,  their  country,  and  this 
is  not  mere  theory,  either,  for  we  hold  them 
to  the  ideal.  Let  any  one  of  them  flagrantly 
violate  the  ideal,  and  let  it  be  seen  that  he  is 
not  serving  his  country  but  serving  himself, 
and  how  quickly  he  falls  into  dishonor.  We 
erect  our  monuments  to  the  Lincolns  and  the 
Washingtons,  and  the  Garrisons,  and  the 
Sumners,  and  the  Websters,  who  really 
served,  and  not  to  the  Aaron  Burrs  who, 
under  the  guise  of  office,  served  their  own 
ambition  and  selfish  ends.  Our  theory  is  that 
the  people  rule  and  that  the  individual  serves. 
At  bottom  we  insist  upon  this  distinction, 
and  if  a  man  will  not  serve  neither  shall  he 
be  honored. 

(5)  These  ideals  are  now  being  extended  to 
all  the  peopUi  and  we  are  coming  to  see  that 
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the  only  honor  of  the  few  must  also  be  the  only 
honor  of  the  many.  As  the  dignity  of  the 
statesman,  of  the  reformer  and  of  the  minister 
lies  in  having  served,  nothing  less  than  this 
shall  be  the  ideal  of  every  man,  and  we  are 
coming  to  make  the  application  of  this  law  in 
these  days  to  the  man  of  wealth.  We  shall 
honor  no  man  merely  because  he  is  rich 
any  more  than  we  will  honor  the  man 
who  happens  to  weigh  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.  We  shall  not  honor  Sampson 
because  he  is  strong,  —  we  shall  honor  him 
only  in  proportion  as  he  uses  his  strength 
wisely.  We  have  no  honor  anywhere  in  our 
hearts  for  the  mere  physical  athletes,  men  of 
strength,  of  prowess ;  we  shall  not  honor 
them  since  they  do  not  use  their  strength  in 
service.  Nor  shall  we  honor  the  man  of 
wealth  because  he  is  rich.  Given  a  few 
favorable  external  conditions  and  a  few  inter- 
nal qualifications  and  any  man  might  be  rich. 
There  is  no  honor  ^;er  se,  in  being  rich  on  the 
one  side  nor  poor  on  the  other  side.  There 
may  be  some  little  men,  mostly  parasites,  ready 
to  toady  to  and  flutter  around  the  man  of 
wealth,  and  he  may  be  vain  enough  to  believe 
that  there  is  honor  in  this,  but  there  is  not, 
and  every  man  of  thought  knows  it.  Only  as 
a  man  has  in  the  getting  and  in  the  using  of 
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his  wealth  ministered  to  other  men  and  made 
the  world  richer  shall  he  have  the  honor  of 
men  and  the  favor  of  God.  But  if  in  the 
getting  and  the  using  he  is  conscious  of 
having  served  God  and  man,  long  before  the 
hour  arrives  for  men  to  build  his  monument, 
he  will  have  erected  more  than  one  such 
monument  himself,  for  there  is  honor  in 
having  served.  This  brings  us  face  to  face 
with  the  main  question  of  the  hour,  viz.: 

I.  The  love  of  service.  It  introduces  us  to 
the  thought  of  spontaneity.  If  the  secret  of 
true  greatness  is,  as  Jesus  pointed  out,  to  be 
found  in  one's  willingness  to  serve  his  fellow 
men  and  serve  God,  then  everyone  ought  to 
love  to  serve.  There  should  be  no  dishonor 
in  service.  There  should  be  no  loss  of  repu- 
tation in  it,  no  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  but 
a  spontaneous,  glad  entering  every  morning 
upon  the  duties  of  the  day  and  a  reluctant 
leaving  of  them  at  night.  In  the  case  of  the 
few,  we  seem  to  see  this.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  Jesus  and  John  and  Paul  and  Luther 
and  Wesley  and  Garrison  and  Washington 
and  Lincoln  and  other  great  men  and  women 
have  been  glad  to  serve.  With  them  there 
was  spontaneity  in  it,  there  was  joy  in  it, 
there  was  hope  in  it,  there  was  all  the  inspir. 
ation  required  to  spur  them  on  to  yet  nobler 
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and  nobler  achievement,  even  though,  that 
achievement  seemed  to  go  without  earthly 
recompense.  In  other  words,  they  loved  to 
serve ;  and  this  we  must  believe,  if  Jesus  is 
right  in  the  moral  estimate,  God  meant  every 
man  to  do,  to  find  his  joy  in  service.  But  is 
it  so  in  fact  ?  Try  a  few  experiments  and 
see  : 

(1)  Go  to  the  servant  girl.  Ask  her  how 
she  likes  her  work,  ask  her  if  she  is  satisfied, 
ask  her  if  she  is  happy,  ask  her  if  she  would 
like  to  keep  on  doing  the  thing  that  she  is 
doing  now  for  the  next  twenty-five  years. 
What  will  she  be  likely  to  tell  you  ?  With 
more  promptness  than  elegance,  she  will 
assure  you,  if  she  is  an  average  girl,  that  she 
doesn't  like  the  thing  at  all,  that  she  isn't 
happy  in  it,  and  that  she  will  get  out  of  it 
just  as  soon  as  she  can.  She  does  not  feel 
honored,  she  feels  belittled,  and  would  gladly 
escape  to  some  more  congenial  task.  In  other 
words,  so  far  at  least  as  she  is  concerned  in 
that  particular  field  of  labor,  she  does  not 
enjoy  serving,  and  if  she  is  to  be  great  along 
that  line  she  will  beg  to  be  excused  from  all 
such  greatness. 

(2)  Go  to  the  average  carpenter ^  bricklayer 
or  machinist.  Ask  him  how  he  is  satisfied, 
propose    to   him    the   question,   if   he   were 
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beginning  life  over,  whether  he  would  begin 
it  in  the  same  way,  whether  he  would  choose 
the  same  trade  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  chances  are  more  than  even  that  he  will 
answer  you  with  a  prompt  and  decisive  nega- 
tive. He  would  not.  He  is  tired  of  service 
under  these  conditions,  at  least.  He  has 
found  no  honor  in  it.  He  does  not  consider 
himself  any  greater.  He  would  like  to  give 
up  the  fight  at  this  point.  He  is  perfectly 
sure  that  with  his  advice  and  encouragement 
his  own  son  shall  never  follow  his  trade. 
Let  him  be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  farmer  ;  let  him 
choose  anything  rather  than  the  trade  of  his 
father. 

(3)  Go  to  the  average  housekeeper.  What 
has  she  to  say  ?  She  says  her  duties  are  in  a 
circle,  one  endless  round  of  the  same  things, 
to  be  done  over  and  over.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  are  done  in  obscurity,  often  in  poverty. 
With  tired  limbs  and  jaded  nerves,  she  must 
go  through  the  endless  repetition  until  she  is 
disheartened  and  worn  out.  She  is  not  satis- 
fied with  her  lot ;  she  would  gladly  improve 
it  if  she  could.  She  sees  others  working  with 
apparent  inspiration ;  she  has  little  of  this. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  to  her  of  the  dignity  of 
labor ;  she  knows  your  theory  but  she  does 
not  feel  the  thing.     She  may  not  be  able  to 
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tell  what  is  wrong,  she  may  not  be  able  to 
answer  your  arguments,  but  she  knows  she  is 
tired  and  would  like  to  let  others  do  the 
serving  for  a  while. 

(4)      Go  to  the  merchant.     In  the  eyes  of 
the  world  the  conditions  of  service  here  are 
perhaps  better,  but  it  is  certainly  doubtful  if 
they  are  better  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  him- 
self.    In  answer  to  your  question  he  assures 
you  that  his  life  is  a  dog's  life.     If  he  were 
beginning  over  again,  he  might  be  a  lawyer, 
he  might  be  a  minister,  he  might  be  a  doctor, 
he  might  be  a  sea-captain  or  a  machinist ;   he 
certainly  would  not  be  a  merchant.     He  will 
concede  that  there  may  be  honor  theoretically 
in  serving,  but  if  so,  he  has  not  found  it  in 
his  particular  field  of  service.     Indeed,  when 
we  have  looked  the  whole  field  over,  we  find 
that  it  is  only  the  rare  soul,  the  exceptional 
man  or  woman  who  has  found  the  spontaneous 
joy  and  inspiration  in  serving  which  would 
belong   to   the    love   of    service.      In   other 
words,  we  find  that  what  ought  to  be  true  is 
not  true.     Jesus  said  that  to  be  great  a  man 
must    serve.     He   made    application   of   the 
principle  to  his  own  life,  and  declared  that 
he  had  come  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to 
minister,  suggesting  that  his  own  greatness 
was  exemplified  in  the  service  he  was  render- 
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ing  to  his  fellow  men.  Yet  we  find  that,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  and  as  a  general  rule,  men  do 
not  like  to  serve,  at  least  not  in  the  field 
where  God  has  put  them.  They  often  say 
that  if  they  could  only  serve  somewhere  else, 
they  would  be  glad,  they  would  be  willing  to 
do  their  part,  but  judging  from  the  spirit 
they  put  into  their  present  opportunities, 
they  would  probably  be  no  more  willing  to 
serve  anywhere  else.  In  other  words,  they 
do  not  love  to  serve.  Yet  we  feel  instinctively 
that  Jesus  was  right,  that  there  ought  to  be 
in  all  service  a  joyful  spontaneity.  What  is 
the  trouble  ?  We  forget  that  there  can  be 
no  love  of  service  unless  that  service  shall 
also  be 

II.  A  service  of  love.  It  has  come  to  be 
an  axiom  of  moral  philosophy  that  no  man 
acts  without  a  motive.  Now  if  I  am  able  to 
translate  this  axiom  and  make  application  of 
it  to  our  present  subject,  I  should  say  that 
no  man  works  Avithout  a  motive.  There  is 
nothing  in  work  as  such  to  make  it  desirable, 
except  the  animal  desire  for  action,  and  that 
animal  desire  could  be  gratified  in  a  great 
many  other  ways.  If  my  body  craves  action 
I  may  run  and  leap,  I  may  swim,  I  may  play 
in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  I  will  not 
naturally  choose  some  arduous  task.     If  my 
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mind  desires  action,  I  would  not  naturally 
apply  it  to  the  working  out  of  a  problem  in 
mechanical  engineering ;  I  will  give  it  some 
lighter  and  easier  form  of  activity.  And  so, 
as  a  rule,  men  choose  the  tasks  of  life,  not 
from  the  love  of  work,  but  from  some  other 
motive.  It  may  be  the  motive  of  hunger,  or 
of  thirst,  or  a  desire  for  shelter,  or  a  desire 
for  what  come  to  be  the  luxuries  of  life  or 
the  comforts  of  life,  the  desire  for  books  and 
pictures,  the  desire  for  friendships,  —  and  so 
there  is  an  ascending  scale  of  motives  that 
come  in  to  influence  men  to  work.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  men  ought  to  love  work 
for  its  own  sake.  I  go  so  far  on  the  other 
hand  as  to  say  that  what  may  be  regarded  as 
the  necessary  toil  of  life  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  body  and  for  the  common  comforts  of 
life  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
limits.  What  needs  to  be  done  now  is  to 
remove  so  far  as  possible  the  lower  motives 
which  impel  men  to  work,  and  substitute  for 
those  motives  the  higher  motives  whence 
they  find  their  joy  in  service.  This  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  story  taken  from  Dr.  Bucke's 
Life  of  Walt  Whitman  :  "  Never,"  says  the 
writer,  "  shall  I  forgot  one  night  when  I 
accompanied  him  on  his  rounds  through  a 
hospital   filled   with    those   wounded   young 
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Americans  whose  heroism  he  has  sung  in 
deathless  numbers.  There  were  three  rows 
of  cots,  and  each  cot  bore  its  man.  When  he 
appeared  in  passing  along,  there  was  a  smile 
of  affection  and  welcome  on  every  face,  how- 
ever wan,  and  his  presence  seemed  to  light  up 
the  place  as  it  might  be  lit  by  the  presence 
of  the  Son  of  Love.  From  cot  to  cot  they 
called  him,  often  in  tremulous  tones  or  in 
whispers ;  they  embraced  him,  they  touched 
his  hand,  they  gazed  at  him.  To  one  he  gave 
a  few  words  of  cheer  ;  for  another  he  wrote  a 
letter  home  ;  to  others  he  gave  an  orange,  a 
few  comfits,  a  cigar,  a  pipe  and  tobacco,  a 
sheet  of  paper  or  a  postage  stamp  —  all  of 
which,  and  many  other  things,  were  in  his 
capacious  haversack.  From  another  he  would 
receive  a  dying  message  for  mother,  wife  or 
sweetheart ;  for  another  he  would  promise  to 
go  on  an  errand ;  to  another,  some  special 
friend,  very  low,  he  would  give  a  manly 
farewell  kiss.  He  did  the  things  for  them 
which  no  nurse  or  doctor  could  do,  and  he 
seemed  to  leave  a  benediction  at  every  cot  as 
he  passed  along.  The  lights  had  gleamed  for 
hours  in  the  hospital  that  night  before  he 
left  it,  and  as  he  took  his  way  towards  the 
door,  you  could  hear  the  voice  of  many  a 
stricken    hero    calling   '  Walt,   Walt,   Walt ! 
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Come  again  !  Come  again  ! '  "  What  was  the 
motive  here  with  the  man  whom  the  sick  and 
dying  soldiers  looked  upon  as  a  friend  and 
companion  ?  Was  it  bread  ?  Was  it  cloth- 
ing ?  Was  it  shelter  ?  Was  it  comfort  ? 
Was  it  possession  ?  Was  it  wealth  ?  All 
these  he  was  freely  throwing  away,  for  what  ? 
For  the  love  of  suffering  humanity ^  and  this 
was  the  higher  motive  which  transformed  his 
daily  toil,  which  to  the  professional  nurse 
would  have  been  a  thing  of  drudgery,  into  a 
noble,  inspiring  service  in  which  he  found 
his  joy.     Now  notice  two  or  three  facts: 

(1)  No  man  can  love  a  service  which  is 
Tnerely  a  service  oflaiv.  In  other  words,  the 
man  who  must  work  will  not  work.  He  may 
make  his  feet  and  his  hands  and  his  body 
move  ;  he  may  go  through  the  motions,  he 
may  toil,  but  the  man  himself  does  not  serve. 
Working  men  complain  sometimes  nowadays 
that  hours  are  too  long ;  they  say  twelve 
hours  a  day  is  too  long  for  any  man  to  work. 
True,  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  law,  but  shorten 
them  to  ten  hours  and,  as  a  matter  of  law, 
they  will  still  be  too  long.  Shorten  them  to 
eight,  then  shorten  them  to  six,  and  so  long 
as  it  is  a  thing  of  law,  no  man  can  work 
bravely  six  hours  a  day.  Shorten  them  again 
to  four,  and  let  it  still  be  a  thing  of  law,  and 
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no  man  ever  yet  was  able  to  put  his  heart 
into  a  piece  of  work  for  four  hours  who  was 
simply  compelled  to  do  it.  But  the  mother 
watching  beside  the  bedside  of  her  sick  child, 
where  nearly  every  heartbeat  is  counted  with 
anxiety,  counts  not  the  hours  as  they  fly. 
Ten  hours,  fifteen  hours,  eighteen  hours, 
twenty  hours,  and  until  exhausted  nature 
refuses  longer  to  stand  the  strain,  she  waits 
and  does  not  grudge  the  moments  as  they 
fly.  Her  motive  is  lifted  up  ;  'tis  the  motive 
of  love.  She  no  longer  serves  as  a  matter  of 
compulsion  ;  she  serves  now  as  a  matter  of 
love. 

(2)  No  man  can  love  a  service  which  is 
simply  a  service  of  accident.  Many  men  lose 
heart  in  the  work  of  life  because  they  feel 
that  instead  of  being  the  creatures  of  provi- 
dence, they  are  the  creatures  of  chance  or 
mischance.  They  find  themselves  dropped 
down  into  the  midst  of  a  social  system  which 
they  feel  to  be  wrong.  They  are  not  working 
out  their  own  destiny  in  doing  the  work  of 
life  according  to  a  wise  and  beneficent  law, 
but  they  feel  themselves  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  mad  scramble  and  struggle  in  which  the 
strongest  win,  and  they  find  little  inspiration 
even  in  being  successful  under  conditions 
where  their  own  success  often  involves  the  fail- 
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ure  and  the  ruin  of  a  brother,  and  so  their  toil 
is  without  noble  motive.  It  is  let  down  to  a 
low  and  uninspiring  level.  They  feel,  and 
doubtless  justly,  that  there  would  be  new  and 
nobler  motives  in  their  lives  if  our  whole 
social  system  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make 
co-operation  the  dominant  idea  instead  of 
competition.  No  doubt  this  complaint  is 
well  founded,  but  if  so,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  why,  for  the  sake  of  the  work  itself, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  our  own  happiness 
in  the  work,  that  one  should  call  in  and 
touch  with  the  brighter  colors  of  a  nobler 
motive,  and  what  other  motive  is  there  save 
the  motive  of  love  ?  If  you  would  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  this,  go  and  read  Dr. 
Macleod's  Story  of  Aimee,  the  wife  of  the 
blind  Huber  :  "  I  see  a  beautiful  garden  in 
Geneva,  and  a  young  couple,  with  happy 
faces,  come  out  of  the  house,  come  down  the 
garden  walk,  and  seat  themselves  beside  a 
bee-hive.  It  is  Huber,  the  student,  and  Aimee, 
his  beautiful  wife.  What  we  read  now  in 
books  about  the  queen  bee  and  the  other 
bees,  and  the  honey  and  the  wax,  was  found 
out  for  the  most  part  by  this  man.  He  spent 
his  life  in  the  study  of  bees.  But  look  !  he 
is  blind.  He  has  been  blind  for  years ;  he 
will  live  till  he  is  an  old  man,  and  be  blind 
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to  the  end.  And  yet  to  the  end  he  will  watch 
the  ways  and  find  out  the  secrets  of  the  bees. 
And  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  because  the 
gentle  Aimee  is  by  his  side.  Her  friends 
said  to  her,  '  Do  not  marry  Francis  Huber ; 
he  has  become  blind.'  But  she  said,  '  He 
therefore  needs  me  more  than  ever  now.' 
And  she  married  him  and  was  his  happy 
wife  and  fellow  student  forty  years.  She 
was  eyes  to  the  blind ;  she  looked  into  the 
hives  and  he  wrote  down  what  she  saw. 
And  she  never  tired  of  this  work,  and  she 
did  it  with  her  whole  soul.  In  his  old  age, 
Huber  said  of  her,  ^  Aimee  will  never  be  old 
to  me.  To  me  she  is  still  the  fair  young  girl 
I  saw  when  I  had  eyes  to  see,  and  who  after- 
wards in  her  gentleness  gave  the  blind  student 
her  life  and  her  love.'  And  the  story  of  the 
bees,  as  it  was  seen  and  written  in  that 
garden  by  these  two,  will  be  read  in  schools 
and  colleges  when  Huber  and  his  beautiful 
Aimee  are  themselves  forgotten."  But  some 
one  will  say,  is  not  duty  enough  ?  Let  men 
serve  the  cause  they  ought  to  serve.  Let 
them  serve  because  it  is  right.  My  answer  is, 
(3)  There  can  he  no  love  of  service  which  is 
merely  a  service  of  duty.  Duty  is  not  spon- 
taneous ;  it  is  slow  and  laborious.  It  is  a 
noble   motive,   but   not   a   sufficient   motive. 
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Only  the  great  souls  of  the  world,  who  have 
climbed  so  far  up  the  moral  ladder  of  life 
that  they  are  almost  ready  to  put  their  hands 
into  the  hands  of  the  Saviour,  can  rely  upon 
a  sense  of  duty  to  carry  them  through,  and 
even  then  there  will  not  be  joy  in  it;  there 
will  not  be  hope  in  it;  there  will  not  be 
inspiration  in  it.  For  these  great  results  a 
man  needs  the  spontaneity  of  love.  Was 
there  ever  a  minister  in  this  world  who 
performed  his  service  in  a  noble,  manly, 
earnest  way,  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty  ? 
Eead  that  simple  story  in  the  life  of  the 
great  Brooklyn  preacher,  where,  on  the  last 
Sunday  evening  of  his  life,  after  preaching, 
and  the  big  congregation  had  at  last  disap- 
peared, there  came  in  two  little  waifs,  walking 
timidly  up  the  aisle,  and  the  white-haired  old 
man  met  them  there,  stooped  down  and  kissed 
their  dirty  little  faces,  then  took  the  tiny 
little  hand  of  each  in  his  own  big  hands  and 
the  little  lives  of  both  into  his  own  great  heart, 
and  walked  down  the  aisle  and  out  upon  the 
street.  What  was  this  ?  Was  it  law  ?  Was 
it  accident  ?  Was  it  duty  ?  No,  there  is  only 
one  word  —  the  single  word  love  to  explain 
it,  and  this  was  typical  of  the  great,  swaying 
motive  that  bore  this  great  hearted  man  on 
through  the  long  years  of  his  ministry.     He 
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was  not  a  minister  of  law,  nor  of  duty,  but 
a  minister  of  love.  He  loved  his  service 
because  it  was  a  service  of  love.  Where  was 
there  ever  a  tired  mother  able  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  hard  conditions  of  life  so  that 
her  daily  toil  became  her  joy,  who  did  it 
simply  as  a  matter  of  duty  ?  She  is  tired  ; 
she  is  poor ;  she  is  often  sick,  without  the 
comforts  of  life  ;  but  let  no  man  hint  that  she 
does  not  find  the  joy  of  life  in  her  daily  toil 
amid  these  hard  conditions,  but  if  she  does, 
'tis  because  the  toil  is  transfigured  by  love  of 
husband,  home  and  children.  How  clearly 
Paul  saw  the  transforming  power  of  this 
motive  when  he  said,  "Love  suffereth  long 
and  is  kind,  love  envieth  not,  love  beareth 
all  things,  believeth  all  things,  liopeth  all 
things,  endureth  all  things,  love  never  fail- 
eth."  And  how  many  times  we  have  seen  it 
proven  in  our  own  common  life.  It  is  the 
all-transforming  power  which  changes  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens,  transforms  the  earth, 
makes  over  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Toil  ?  What  is  toil  to  the  man  who  loves  ? 
Drudgery?  Who  shall  speak  the  word 
drudgery  to  the  woman  who  loves  ?  To  the 
service  of  love  there  are  no  common  things, 
there  are  no  difficult  things.  All  things  are 
possible  to  the  man  who  loves.     Who  shall 
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Bot  love  his  service  when  the  service  itself, 
no  matter  how  difficult,  no  matter  how  long 
continued,  springs  from  love  ? 

Shall  not  this  be  the  redeeming  force  m 
our  modern  life  ?     To  make  over  society,  to 
reconstruct  our  social  order,  must  of  necessity 
be  a  slow  process.    It  will  take  years,  decades, 
perhaps   centuries,   to   accomplish  this,   but 
long  before  these  results  are  achieved  should 
a  man  be  able,  out  of  his  love  of  man  and 
love  of  God,  to  call  down  so  much  of  power 
and  enthusiasm  that  every  toil  of  life  should 
be  transformed  from  the  low  level  of  a  menial 
drudgery  to  the  high  ground  of  co-operation 
with  God. 


Let  nothing  make  thee  sad  or  fretful, 
Or  too  regretful ; 

Be  still. 
What  God  hath  ordered  must  be  right  ; 
Then  find  it  in  thine  own  delight, 

My  will. 

Why  shouldst  thou  fill  to-day  with  sorrow 
About  tomorrow, 

My  heart  ? 
One  watches  all  with  care  most  true ; 
Doubt  not  that  He  will  give  thee  too 

Thy  part. 

Only  be  steadfast ;  never  waver, 
Nor  seek  earth's  favor, 
But  rest. 
Thou  knowest  what  God  wills  must  be 
For  all  his  creatures,  so  for  thee, 
The  best. 

Paul  Fleming. 

If  you  could  once  make  up  your  mind  in  the  fear 
of  God  never  to  undertake  more  work  of  any  sort 
than  you  can  carry  on  calmly,  quietly,  without  hurry 
or  flurry,  and  the  instant  you  feel  yourself  growing 
nervous  and  like  one  out  of  breath,  would  stop  and 
take  breath,  you  would  find  this  simple  common- 
sense  rule  doing  for  you  what  no  prayers  or  tears 
could  ever  accomplish. 

Elizabeth  Peentiss. 
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Fear  hath  torment.    I  John  iv.  18. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the  weak- 
Desses  and  vices  of  human  nature  are  as  old 
as  the  virtues.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe 
the  Eden  story,  the  vices  take  historic 
precedence,  which  I  have  always  thought 
a  misfortune.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  if 
we  could  have  had  an  earlier  history  of  man's 
strength  and  hope  and  love,  instead  of  having 
this  conspicuous  early  account  of  a  tempta- 
tion and  failure,  but  at  all  events  the  vices 
seem  to  reach  back  to  a  very  early  point  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  among 
these  vices,  one  too  often  overlooked,  is  the 
vice  of  worry.  Although  Job  may  not  have 
known  it,  it  was  no  doubt  worry  which 
inspired  words  like  these:  "The  thing 
which  I  greatly  feared  is  come  upon  me, 
and  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  unto 
me  '^ ;  and  it  was  this  same  vice  against 
which  Jesus  directed  his  exhortation  when 
he  said,  "  Be  not  anxious  about  the  morrow, 
let  the  morrow  take  thought  for  the  things 
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of  itself."  We  have  yet  another  hint  at 
the  same  thing  in  the  little  episode  where 
Martha,  full  of  anxious  care  about  her  house- 
hold affairs,  asked  the  Master  to  direct  Mary 
to  help  her.  Yes,  worry  is  a  very  old  vice, 
and  it  would  seem  as  if,  after  all  these 
centuries,  if  our  Christian  hope  and  faith  are 
worth  anything,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
begun  to  conquer  this  old  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  But,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
conquering  it,  worry  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  increase,  particularly  here  in  our  modern 
American  life.  It  occurs  to  me,  therefore, 
that  we  shall  do  well  to  bring  it  for  a  little 
while  this  evening  under  review,  see  how  it 
is  related  to  ourselves,  study  into  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  I  will  try  to  direct 
your  attention  in  something  like  this  order  : 
1.  The  thing.  2.  What  it  involves.  3. 
Some  of  the  causes.     4.     The  cure. 

I.  What  is  the  thing  ?  Probably  if  we 
were  to  make  a  careful  analysis  we  should 
see  that  the  essence  of  it,  the  very  substance 
of  it,  is  fear ;  always  intangible,  illusive,  half 
unconscious,  and  yet  at  bottom  worry  is  made 
up  of  fear.  But  we  shall  not  understand  it 
by  definitions.  It  is  easier  to  understand  it 
by   its   manifestations.     The    truth    is,   the 
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world  is  full  of  worry.  However  unreason- 
able it  may  be,  and  however  little  cause 
there  may  be,  people  are  apprehensive  for  the 
future.  A  woman  says  in  midwinter,  '^  0, 
dear,  there  comes  on  house  cleaning  the  first 
of  May.  I  wish  it  were  over."  A  farmer 
sees  the  apple  blossoms  ;  he  admits  that  they 
give  promise  of  a  splendid  yield  of  fruit,  but 
he  adds,  "  Just  as  like  as  not  a  frost  will 
come  and  blight  all  the  blossoms  and  the 
fruit  will  be  a  failure."  The  language  of 
worry  is  simply  infinite  in  extent.  What  is 
it  like  ?  You  have  all  heard  it.  Here  is 
some  of  it :  "  Well,  what  a  backward  spring." 
''Now  that  I  have  my  hay  down,  of  course  it 
will  rain  before  I  get  it  into  the  barn." 
"  Now  that  Susie  has  the  measles,  of  course 
it  will  go  through  the  whole  family." 
"Trouble  never  comes  single-handed."  "It 
never  rains  but  it  pours."  The  children  have 
come  in  the  thousandth  time  unhurt,  but  in 
her  vain  imaginings  the  mother  fancies  them 
every  time  they  are  out  of  her  sight  as  being 
suddenly  brought  in  bleeding  and  mangled. 
Several  hundred  thousands  of  people  go  and 
come  by  railway  unharmed,  but  in  our  antici- 
pation of  evil  we  see  railway  wreck  and 
subsequent  fire,  we  see  hotels  in  flame  and 
falling  bridges.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  few 
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of  our  predicted  evils  are  ever  realized,  some 
of  us  go  on  year  after  year  anticipating  the 
evil  hour  and  creating  more  anguish  for 
ourselves  in  the  anticipation,  perhaps,  than 
we  should  find  in  the  realization.  In  this 
category  of  evils  anticipated  will  be  sickness, 
failure  of  crops,  accident,  disease,  failure  in 
business,  poverty  and  death.  With  some 
form  of  this  dread  disease  you  are  familiar 
yourself,  for  if  you  have  not  worried,  you 
have  felt  the  jar  and  grate  and  saw-filing 
anguish  of  somebody's  else  worry. 

At  first  sight  one  might  be  half -inclined  to 
forgive  him  who  worries  about  the  future  in 
anticipation  of  things  unseen,  but  as  if  in 
final  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the  habit, 
men  are  not  content  to  worry  about  the 
future,  they  also  worry  about  the  past,  and 
we  have  such  exclamations  as  these  :  ^*  Oh, 
if  I  had  only  done  so  and  so,  how  differently 
things  would  have  come  out."  "  If  I  had 
only  avoided  this  and  that  mistake."  With 
bitterest  anguish  of  spirit  we  try  to  call  up 
the  dead  past,  make  it  live  over  again  in  our 
imagination  like  a  horrible  nightmare  to 
paralyze  our  invention  and  our  affections. 
I  know  how  this  is  myself,  for  I  have 
indulged  in  a  little  of  this  sort  of  thing  in 
years  gone  by.      When  I  first   entered   the 
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ministry,  I  preached  every  sermon  several 
times.  I  preached  it  first  in  anticipation, 
was  perfectly  sure  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
preaching,  went  over  and  over  the  thing  in 
thought,  wondered  about  its  effect,  imagined 
uncomplimentary  things  that  would  be  said 
about  it,  then  finally,  after  having  spent  a 
week  or  so  on  this  process,  I  preached  the 
sermon  in  some  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  then 
I  went  home  and  preached  it  over  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  Sunday  night  when  I  ought  to 
have  been  sleeping  I  preached  it  over  again, 
and  I  preached  it  over  two  or  three  times 
more  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  until  finally  I 
was  forced  to  buckle  down  to  the  task  of 
making  a  new  one  to  preach  several  times 
again.  I  am  perhaps  as  sure  now  as  I  was 
then  that  some  of  my  sermons  don't  amount 
to  much,  but  I  have  long  since  formed 
the  habit  of  preaching  them  once  and  letting 
them  go  at  that.  Having  learned  that  the 
Almighty  never  shuts  a  man  up  to  one 
effort,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
even  though  a  sermon  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, it  is  better  to  make  a  new  one  than 
to  worry  about  the  old  one.  Mr.  Marden 
puts  it  in  a  picture  so  familiar  that  no  one 
can  possibly  fail  to  recognize  it,  if  not  as  a 
part  of  his  own  experience,  at  least  a  part  of 
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his  common  observation.  He  says  :  '^  Watch 
any  ordinary  coming  together  of  people,  and 
see  how  many  minutes  it  will  be  before  some- 
body frets,  —  that  is,  makes  more  or  less 
complaint  of  something  or  other,  which 
probably  everyone  in  the  room,  or  car,  or  on 
the  street  corner  knew  before,  and  which 
most  probably  nobody  can  help.  Why  say 
anything  about  it  ?  It  is  cold,  it  is  hot,  it  is 
wet,  it  is  dry ;  somebody  has  broken  an 
appointment,  ill-cooked  a  meal;  stupidity  or 
bad  faith  somewhere  has  resulted  in  discom- 
fort. There  are  plenty  of  things  to  fret 
about.  It  is  simply  astonishing  how  much 
annoyance  and  discomfort  may  be  found  in 
the  course  of  every-day  living,  even  of  the 
simplest,  if  one  only  keeps  a  sharp  eye  out 
on  that  side  of  things.  Some  people  always 
seem  to  be  hunting  for  deformities,  discords 
and  shadows,  instead  of  beauty,  harmony  and 
light.  We  are  born  to  trouble  as  the  sparks 
fly  upward."  Charles  Lamb  has  told  the 
story  of  a  chronic  grumbler  and  fault-finder 
who  was  always  complaining  and  worrying 
while  playing  whist  because  he  had  so  few 
trumps  in  his  hand.  Some  friends  decided 
that  they  would,  if  possible,  by  a  trick  extort 
from  him  the  confession  that  for  once  he 
had  trumps  enough ;  so  on  the  sly  they  dealt 
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to  him  the  whole  thirteen,  and  then  said, 
"  Well,  Tom,  have  you  got  trumps  enough 
this  time?"  True  to  his  instincts,  Tom 
answered,  "  Yes,  I've  trumps  enough,  but  I 
haven't  any  other  cards  to  play  with." 

A  lady  dining  at  Weber's  the  other  day 
tells  this  story.  While  waiting  for  her 
dinner,  another  lady,  panting  perspiring  and 
out  of  breath,  came  in  and  seated  herself  at 
the  same  table.  With  great  agitation  she 
called  the  waiter  and  urged  the  greatest 
possible  haste,  as  she  desired  to  catch  a  train 
leaving  Boston.  The  waiter  made  all  possible 
speed  to  serve  her  dinner,  which  for  want  of 
time  was  of  cold  meats  instead  of  warm,  and 
other  things  to  correspond.  Having  finished 
her  hasty  lunch,  she  inquired  how  far  it 
was  to  the  Park  square  station.  On  being 
answered  that  it  was  perhaps  ten  minutes' 
walk,  she  calmed  herself  and  remarked,  "  0, 
well,  I  have  time  enough.  It  is  a  little  more 
than  an  hour  before  my  train  goes."  All  of 
which  she  might  have  assured  herself  at  the 
outset,  thus  saving  herself  the  agitation  and 
worry,  the  waiter  the  trouble,  and  the  on- 
lookers a  free  exhibition.    . 

Now,  if  it  is  entirely  clear  what  this  thing 
we  call  worry  is,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
and  see 
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11.  JVhat  it  involves.  A  great  many  people 
who  would  regard  it  as  wrong  to  get  angry, 
and  who,  of  course,  regard  it  as  a  crime  to 
steal,  and  very  reprehensible  to  tell  lies, 
would  be  very  much  inclined  to  excuse  the 
man  who  worries,  either  with  the  reflection 
that  he  can't  help  it,  or  that  he  generally 
worries  in  a  good  cause,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  ;  but  if  we  observe  some  of 
the  results  of  worry,  some  of  the  things  it 
involves,  some  of  its  dangers,  I  do  not  believe 
we  will  wish  to  excuse  it  at  all.  The  cata- 
logue of  inexcusable  things  ought  to  be  so  far 
enlarged  as  to  include  worry,  just  because  of 
its  baneful  and  far-reaching  consequences. 
First,  then,  observe  that 

(1)  It  itivolves  the  destruction  of  happiness. 
This  proposition  hardly  needs  an  argument. 
It  will  be  recognized  as  true  by  anyone  who 
has  had  even  a  little  exj^erience  in  life.  When 
did  worry  ever  make  a  happy  man  ?  When 
did  it  ever  fail  to  steal  the  joys  of  life  ?  It 
covers  the  face  with  wrinkles,  contracts  the 
brow  with  frowns,  drives  out  the  light  of  the 
soul  and  produces  a  reign  of  darkness. 
Worry  is  the  devil's  instrument  for  the 
introduction  of  a  foretaste  of  hell  on  earth. 
Happiness  may  not  be  the  highest  end  and 
aim  of  life ;  I  certainly  do  not  believe  it  is, 
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but  I  do  believe  the  Almighty  intended  his 
children  to  be  happy.  If,  therefore,  there 
were  no  other  reason  to  suppress  and  utterly 
uproot  this  habit  of  worry,  this  were  enough, 
that  it  steals  the  joy  of  life.  It  makes  the 
world  unhappy.  It  would  not  indeed  be 
so  bad  if  the  person  who  worries,  only, 
were  affected  by  it,  but  the  worrying  man 
makes  wife  and  children  and  employees, 
fellow-workers  and  neighbors  and  friends  all 
unhappy.  The  chafe  and  smart  of  his  fret- 
fulness,  the  bane  and  bitterness  of  his  worry, 
touch  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Although  he  does  not  mean  to  be,  he  is 
therefore  really  an  enemy  of  his  race  and  a 
daily  dispenser  of  the  miseries  of  life.  Nor 
is  this  all : 

(2)  It  involves  the  destruction  of  working 
poiver.  Some  of  you  may  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised at  this  proposition,  for  it  has  often  been 
supposed  that  the  fretful,  solicitous,  worrying 
man  is  often  the  most  intense  worker.  He 
does  often  work  intensely,  but  he  does  not 
work  sanely  and  with  strength.  It  is  the 
fitful,  nervous,  unwholesome  method  of  the 
man  who  is  unnerved.  There  is  probably 
not  a  person  in  this  congregation  who  could 
not  easily  walk  a  beam  six  inches  wide  lying 
upon  the  ground,  but  lift  the  beam  seventy- 
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five  feet  from  the  ground  and  place  its  ends 
upon  two  brick  walls,  —  how  many  are  there 
then  who  could  walk  the  beam  between  the 
walls  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  there  are  six.  What 
makes  the  difference  ?  The  beam  is  precisely 
the  same  width;  it  is  strong  and  perfectly 
able  to  bear  a  man's  weight.  In  the  one  case 
the  mind  is  free  from  anxiety ;  in  the  other 
case  the  brain  teems  with  misgivings  and 
forebodings  of  disaster.  Let  no  one  mistake 
the  legitimate  interest  in  work  which  makes 
a  man  desire  to  see  it  well  done,  for  that 
exaggerated  interest  known  as  worry,  which 
is  of  no  possible  service  but  only  paralyzes 
the  energies.  Mr.  Beecher  used  to  compare 
the  man  who  worries  to  the  timber  after  it  is 
water-logged.  The  water  is  very  buoyant, 
and  yet  when  a  piece  of  timber  has  become  so 
soaked  and  saturated  with  water  that  it  has 
become  fairly  water-logged,  the  timber  will 
sink.  So  a  healthy  interest  in  one's  work  is 
stimulating,  helpful,  bouyant ;  but  when  it 
reaches  the  point  of  worry  it  is  depressing, 
saps  the  energies  and  destroys  the  powers. 
But  if  you  look  a  little  further  you  will  see 
that 

(3)  It  also  destroys  the  health.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  commonest  observa- 
tion and  almost  an  axiom  that  it  is  not  work 
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that  kills.  It  is  worry.  The  average  man, 
no  matter  what  his  employment,  could  easily 
stand  all  the  work  he  has  to  perform  day  in 
and  day  out,  year  in  and  3^ear  out,  if  he  could 
perform  it  calmly,  without  agitation  and 
without  worry ;  but  so  few  men  have  the 
mental  poise  and  the  spiritual  assurance  to  be 
able  to  do  this.  They  use  up  their  vital 
energy,  not  in  their  legitimate  work,  but  in 
exaggerated  fancy  and  fears  about  it,  and 
then  by  and  by  the  physician  says,  "  0,  j^ou 
are  overworked."  His  diagnosis  is  wholly 
wrong.  He  is  not  overworked,  he  is  over- 
worried.  Let  him  stop  the  worry  and  the 
work  might  go  on  indefinitely.  But  not  only 
does  worry  affect  the  health  of  the  man 
himself,  but  it  affects  health  in  other  people. 
I  have  long  since  reached  the  conviction  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  I  want  a  doctor 
when  I  am  sick  who  smiles.  A  light  in  the 
heart  is  better  than  physic,  better  than  nar- 
cotics, better  than  all  other  medicine ;  while  a 
frown  upon  the  face,  inspired  by  a  frown 
within  the  heart,  is  the  germ  of  diseases  in  a 
man's  own  body  and  nurses  it  also  in  other 
people.  One  preacher  puts  it  thus  :  "  Worry 
is  a  disease  ;  it  sometimes  becomes  a  crime. 
In  some  States  the  unsuccessful  suicide  is 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  homicide.     Some 
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people  ought  to  be  incarcerated  for  disturbing 
the  family  peace,  and  for  troubling  the  public 
welfare,  on  the  charge  of  intolerable  fretful- 
ness  and  touchiness.''     But  more  than  this 

(4)  Worry  at  last  hivolves  practical  insan- 
Ity.  The  man  who  worries  never  sees  things 
exactly  as  they  are.  They  are  distorted, 
twisted,  deformed  to  his  vision.  The  worry- 
ing employer  is  incapable  of  dealing  justly 
by  his  employees ;  the  worrying  housewife 
is  incapable  of  looking  sanely  upon  her  house- 
hold duties  ;  the  worrying  school  teacher  is 
incapable  of  dealing  fairly  by  her  pupils. 
Worrying  impairs  the  judgment  and  destroys 
moral  perspective.  The  worrying  man  is  the 
unjust  man,  unjust  to  himself  and  unjust  to 
his  fellow  men.  He  is,  in  fact,  for  the  time 
practically  the  insane  man.  How  true  are 
the  words  which  Hepworth  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hiram  Golf:  "  But  I  venture  the 
assertion  that  when  a  man  thinks  God  made 
a  mistake  in  creating  flowers  and  painting 
the  sky  blue  instead  of  black,  and  then  runs 
his  life  by  that  theory,  he  depresses  the 
spiritual  vitality  in  his  vicinity."  And  the 
man  who  does  this  is  not  only  more  or  less 
mad  himself  but  tends  to  produce  insanity  in 
his  fellow  men.  From  these  suggestions  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  see  something  of  what 
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worrying  iuvolves.  Kow  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at 

III.  Some  of  the  causes.  We  shall  better 
understand  how  to  cure  the  habit  of  worrying 
when  we  understand  what  causes  it.  We  are 
always  jumping  at  cures  for  the  various  ills 
of  life  when  we  have  no  adequate  conception 
of  the  cause  or  causes.  It  were  often  a 
simple  matter  to  effect  a  cure  if  we  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  cause.  It  is 
not  different  in  this  horrible  malady  of  worry. 
At  the  risk,  then,  of  making  a  thing  at  once 
a  cause  and  an  effect,  I  want  to  say  in  the 
first  place  that 

(1)  One  fruitful  cause  of  worry  is  ill  health. 
I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  worry  causes 
ill  health,  and  it  does.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mind  acts  upon  the  body  and 
the  body  reacts  upon  the  mind.  They  are 
dwelling  together  here  on  earth  and  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  altogether  independent  of  each 
other.  John  Calvin's  theology  has  been 
notoriously  depressing  and  discouraging.  It 
has  been  full  of  the  fear  element,  but  devoid 
of  the  hope  element.  It  has  seldom  produced 
inspiration,  but  generally  produced  nightmare 
and  despair.  What  was  the  cause  ?  I  do  not 
doubt  that  one  cause  at  least  was  that  John 
Calvin  was  a  thin,  emaciated  theologian,  who 
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ate  but  one  meal  a  clay.  I  don't  want  any 
man  with  a  disordered  stomach  to  make 
theology  for  me,  any  more  than  I  want  a 
dyspeptic  physician  to  attend  me  when  I  am 
ill.  The  world's  ills  are  not  to  be  cured 
by  dyspeptic  doctors  and  theologians.  The 
world's  theology  ought  to  be  made  by  full- 
blooded  men  who  are  able  to  eat  three  meals 
a  day  and  sleep  ten  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  to  do  for 
many  a  man  who  finds  himself  involved  in 
the  distressing  habit  of  worry  should  be  to 
correct  a  disordered  stomach  and  get  back  to 
normal,  healthy  sleeping.  Another  cause  of 
worry  is 

(2)  The  habit  of  hurrying.  A  modern 
writer  states  the  case  none  too  strongly 
when  he  says  :  "  How  quickly  we  Americans 
exhaust  life  !  With  what  panting  haste  we 
pursue  everything !  Every  man  you  meet 
seems  to  be  late  for  an  appointment.  Hurry 
is  stamped  in  the  wrinkles  of  the  American 
face.  We  are  men  of  action  ;  we  die  without 
it ;  nay,  we  go  faster  and  faster  as  the  years 
go  by,  speed  our  machinery  to  the  utmost, 
stretch  the  silver  cord  of  life  until  it  snaps. 
We  have  not  even  leisure  to  die  a  natural 
death ;  we  go  at  high  pressure  until  the 
boiler  bursts.    We  have  actually  changed  the 
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type  of  our  diseases  to  suit  our  changed 
constitutions.  Instead  of  the  lingering  mala- 
dies of  our  fathers,  we  drop  down  and  die  of 
heart  disease  or  apoplexy.  Even  death  has 
adopted  our  terrible  gait."  Let  a  man  start 
out  at  breakneck  speed  in  the  morning,  push- 
ing and  driving  and  hurrying  as  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  to  accomplish  a  given 
task  before  noon,  and  he  will  generally  end 
by  working  himself  into  a  fever  of  anxiety 
and  harassing  care  before  night,  and  the  man 
who,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  whether 
for  the  sake  of  wealth,  or  learning,  or  pleasure, 
has  pursued  this  mad,  rushing,  whirling 
method  of  life  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
will  find  himself  thoroughly  disqualified  for 
the  normal  enjoyment  of  life  thenceforward 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

(3)  Another  cause  of  luorry  is  practical 
atheism.  Men  believe  in  God  in  their  theories, 
but  they  do  not  believe  in  God  in  their 
hearts.  Theoretically  they  are  Christians, 
practically  they  are  atheists,  They  have 
never  learned  even  the  A  B  C  of  the  lesson 
of  Jesus  when  he  said  :  "  Behold  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they 
reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  ;  yet  your  heavenly 
Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much 
better   than   they  ? "     As  if  there   were  no 
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God  in  the  world,  as  if  no  promises  had  ever 
been  made,  they  have  taken  everything  out 
of  the  Almighty's  hands  into  their  own 
hands,  make  their  own  plans,  and  then  are  in 
daily  fear  lest  they  shall  come  to  grief.  Last 
year  on  starting  for  England  I  went  to  the 
American  Express  Company  and  bought  what 
was  practically  a  letter  of  credit,  with  the 
assurance  that,  at  certain  points  like  London, 
Paris,  Liverpool.  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  I 
could,  upon  presentation  of  the  drafts  1 
carried  in  my  pocket,  draw  the  money  needed 
for  the  journey.  Although  these  letters  of 
credit  were  simply  slips  of  paper  which 
might  have  been  stolen  in  a  night  or  carried 
away  by  a  gust  of  wind,  I  did  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  they  would  carry  me  any 
whither  in  Europe.  Why  not  treat  God  and 
his  promises  with  at  least  as  much  confidence 
and  respect  as  I  would  grant  to  the  paper 
drafts  of  the  American  Express  Company? 
The  Almighty  has  been  issuing  letters  of 
credit  worth  a  thousand  times  more  than 
the  whole  American  Express  Company  put 
together,  and  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world  to  the  present  time  not  one  of 
them  has  ever  gone  to  protest.  And  yet 
men  go  quaking  through  the  world  with 
fear,   morbid   with    apprehension,   question- 
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ing  the  goodness  of  God,  doubtful  of  his 
providence,  dark  and  grim  with  anxiety,  in 
apparent  fear  that  God  will  not  be  as  good  as 
his  word.  I  don't  know  any  milder  term  for 
this  than  practical  atheism. 

IV.  But,  finally,  ivhat  is  the  cure  ?  I 
might  strike  the  whole  thing  off  with  a  word 
and  say  simply,  remove  the  cause  and  the 
cure  will  take  care  of  itself,  but  the  subject 
is  so  important  that  I  do  not  feel  like  dispos- 
ing of  it  in  this  summary  way.  Most  of  us 
need  suggestion  and  illustration  ;  we  need  to 
be  told  ways  of  doing  even  simple  things.  A 
hint  as  to  method  is  often  at  least  the  germ 
of  inspiration.  Aside,  then,  from  the  general 
suggestion,  which  no  one  ought  to  need  to 
have  made,  let  me  suggest  two  or  three 
things  which  ought  to  be  of  great  practical 
usefulness : 

(1)  Cultivate  the  habit  of  smiling  in  the 
face  of  adversity.  Learn  to  smile  ;  learn  to 
laugh.  Do  not  allow  events  to  be  colored  by 
your  fears,  but  by  your  hopes.  If  you  will 
go  to  the  South  End  grounds  some  day  and 
see  the  Boston  team  play  ball,  you  will  get  a 
bit  of  philosophy  from  the  earnest  first 
baseman  that  will  do  you  good  all  your  lives 
if  you  will  only  take  pains  to  heed  it, 
expressed  in   these   simple   words,    "Never 
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mind."  The  pitcher  gives  a  base  on  balls. 
No  sooner  is  the  mistake  made  than  he  cries 
out,  "  Never  mind,  Charlie,  we'll  get  him  on 
a  double  play."  The  third  baseman  makes 
a  wild  throw  to  first.  Even  while  he  is 
reaching  for  the  wild  ball  he  calls  out, 
"  Never  mind,  Jimmy."  The  catcher  has  a 
passed  ball  and  lets  in  a  run.  The  same 
genial,  cheery  tone  rings  out,  "  Never  mind, 
Martin,  we'll  catch  him  next  time."  No  one 
can  doubt  that  there  is  a  world  of  strength  in 
these  cheery  ''  never  minds."  Mistakes  are 
happening  every  day.  The  servant  drops  a 
tray  full  of  dishes,  the  bread  is  spoiled,  men 
have  failed  to  keep  their  appointments,  —  a 
thousand  things  are  happening  all  the  time, 
and  a  hundred  opportunities  are  happening 
every  day  in  which  to  put  into  practice  our 
"  never  mind  "  philosophy. 

(2)  Don't  hurry  too  much.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  a  man  is  never  to  work  fast.  A 
train  is  not  necessarily  hurrying  when  it  is 
going  forty  miles  an  hour  if  its  limit  is 
eighty  miles  an  hour.  There  is  a  difference 
between  hurrying  while  working  or  working 
rapidly.  You  instantly  recognize  it  in  the 
air  of  a  man.  One  is  feverish,  fitful,  fretful, 
unrestful.  He  seems  to  be  working  up  to 
the  limit  of  his  powers ;  he  has  no  reserve 
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strength.  You  knoTr  perfectly  well  that  he 
is  not  only  doing  all  that  he  can  do  for  the 
present,  but  he  is  borrowing  from  the  future. 
Such  a  man  is  absolutely  sure  to  worry.  To 
avoid  worry  there  must  be  a  little  calm,  a 
spirit  of  restfulness  in  a  man's  soul.  If  you 
want  to  stop  worrying,  also  stop  hurrying. 

(3)  And  finally,  helieve  in  God  Almighty. 
Believe  that  this  world  belongs  to  Grod,  that 
you  belong  to  him ;  that,  come  what  will,  he 
will  take  care  of  you.  You  need  not  distrust 
him.  A  friend  of  mine  assures  me  that  she 
derives  great  comfort  from  this  simple  little 
speech  which  she  makes  to  herself,  "  God  is 
here  ;  I  will  trust  him."  And  it  is  a  good 
speech  for  anyone  to  make  to  himself.  My 
plans  have  failed,  —  "  Xever  mind.  God  is 
here  ;  I  will  trust  him."  My  fortune  is  lost, 
— "  Never  mind,  God  is  here  ;  I  will  trust 
him."  Hiram  Golf,  with  great  good  sense, 
puts  it  this  way  :  "With  the  Lord  God  there 
ain't  no  contingencies.  No  unforeseen  acci- 
dent ever  happens  in  the  region  of  the 
Throne.  When  he  promises  to  do  anythin', 
he's  going  to  keep  the  promise,  and  if  after 
he  has  give  you  the  pledge  and  you  have 
accepted  it,  if  after  that  you  go  'round  with 
the  feeling  that  he  can't  meet  his  obligations, 
why,  you  don't  understand  who  your  dealin' 
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with,  that's  all.  When  God  tells  me  that 
he'll  clo  somethin'  for  me  by  and  by,  it's  jest 
as  good  as  done,  and  I'm  certain  of  it  as 
though  I  had  it  right  here  in  my  hand. 
When  I  have  a  distinct  promise  of  God,  I 
should  consider  myself  worse  than  an  infidel 
to  stay  awake  a  minute  thinking  about  it. 
There  it  is,  and  that's  the  end  of  it.  I've  got 
it  —  it's  mine.  Neither  principalities  nor 
powers  can  rob  me  of  it.  Thieves  can't  steal  it, 
and  if  the  house  catches  fire  and  everythin' 
else  is  burned  up,  I've  got  that  promise." 
Yes,  God  is  here.  He  is  mine  and  I  am  his. 
This  is  God's  world.  I  am  God's  child. 
"Though  he  slay  me  yet  will  I  trust  him." 
"  Fear  hath  torment."  Trust  hath  everlasting 
peace. 
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God  is  a  kind  Father.  He  sets  us  all  in  the  places 
where  he  wishes  us  to  be  employed;  and  that  em- 
ployment Is  truly  "our  Father's  business."  He 
chooses  work  for  every  creature  which  will  be  de- 
lightful to  them,  if  they  do  it  simply  and  humbly. 
He  gives  us  always  strength  enough,  and  sense 
enough,  for  what  He  wants  us  to  do;  if  we  either 
tire  ourselves  or  puzzle  ourselves,  it  is  our  own 
fault.  And  we  may  always  be  sure,  whatever  we 
are  doing,  that  we  cannot  be  pleasing  Him  if  we 
are  not  happy  ourselves. 

RUSKIN. 

What  are  we  set  on  earth  for  ?    Say,  to  toil ; 

Nor  seek  to  leave  thy  tending  of  the  vines 

For  all  the  heat  o'  the  day,  till  it  declines. 

And  Death's  mild  curfew  shall  from  work  assoil. 

God  did  anoint  thee  with  his  odorous  oil 

To  wrestle,  not  to  reign ;  and  He  assigns 

All  thy  tears  over,  like  pure  crystallines, 

For  younger  fellow-workers  of  the  soil 

To  wear  for  amulets.     So  others  shall 

Take  patience,  labor,  to  their  heart  and  hand. 

From  thy  hand  and  thy  heart  and  thy  brave  cheer 

And  God's  grace  fructify  through  thee  to  all. 

The  least  flower  with  a  brimming  cup  may  stand. 

And  share  its  dew-drop  with  another  near. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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But  Jesus  answered  them,  my  father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I  work.    John  v.  17. 

Jesus  was  here  answering  those  who  com- 
plained that  he  worked  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
thus  violating  the  Jewish  laws  regarding  the 
Sabbath.  He  says  in  substance,  "  God  works 
every  day.  I  represent  him — why,  there- 
fore, should  I  not  work?"  It  is  not  my 
purpose  today  to  speak  of  man's  attitude 
to  the  Sabbath  question,  nor  to  discuss  in 
any  way  the  legitimacy  of  working  on  the 
Sabbath.  I  want  to  take  this  incidental 
commendation  of  labor  which  Jesus  makes 
as  an  introduction  to  a  somewhat  larger 
discussion.  How  often  we  hear  the  phrase, 
*'the  laboring  classes"  or  "the  working 
classes,"  and  unfortunately  we  do  not  always 
hear  them  spoken  of  with  honor.  Sometimes 
the  phrase,  ''the  lower  classes"  is  substi- 
tuted for  one  of  these,  as  if  the  two  were 
quite  synonymous.  To  all  users  of  such 
phrases  the  sufficient  answer  should  be,  God 
has  always  worked  and  is  still  working. 
Jesus  was  a  carpenter.      He   found  his  life 
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in  serving',  llt^  lionored  his  Father  and  his 
race  in  Mu^  hinuility  of  service.  The  first 
suggestion,  llun-iilore,  of  this  liour  shoiihl  be, 
1.  Thc>  honor  of  work.  Do  you  rcniombcr 
that  incident  in  the  story  of  Kiram  Golf's 
religion,  wliere  the  ])arson  said  to  the  shoe- 
maker, "  1  am  glad  to  be  with  the  laboring 
class,"  and  the  shocMuaker  answered,  "Hm! 
I  hain't  no  r(\s])Oct  for  any  class  that  ain't  a 
la.l)t)rin'  elass.  'I'lio  Lord  said,  'My  Father 
workt'th  iiitluMto,  and  I  work.'  T  rather 
imagine  that  if  (lod  kin  work  we  ncnnln't  be 
ashann'il  to  follow  Mu^  i>x.anipU\  Thi\y  say 
that  tn'cry  man  thinks  of  Ciod  from  liis  own 
stand p'iid;,  so  I  nat(M-ally  })icter  liim  as 
always  busy.  The  world  don't  acce}>t  that 
idc(\  but.  its  a  L;r(>at  comt\u-t  to  me.  The 
man  wiio  don't.  i\o  nut  bin'  ain't  wuth  nnthin'. 
Tlu^  kin,L;s  of  the  earth  have  got  us  on  the 
wroiii;  road.  To  tlo  nut  bin'  is  what,  they 
think  mak<>s  \mii  dilTorcuit  from  the  common 
run  of  folks.  And  so  it  docs  —  it  makes  'em 
worst>.  Then  they  t'ldUn't  'ri>uml  'em  a 
nudlitmlc  o(  other  men  and  women  who  take 
pride  in  doin'  nuthin',  and  we've  managed  to 
get  things  so  askew  that  we  call  them  tlu^ 
nobility.  It's  noble  to  be  la/y,  is  the  Ciospel 
o{  the  world.  Ain't  that  queer,  parson*'  It 
seems  to  inc  that  comnuui  sense  is  st;mdiii' 
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on  its  head  instead  of  its  feet.  The  only 
noble  man  that  I  know  anythin'  about  is  the 
honest  laborin'  man.  TTork  is  the  law  of 
natur,  and  the  secret  of  human  happiness. 
Why,  weVe  got  to  such  a  pass,  even  in  this 
country,  that  everybody  is  workin'  hard  in 
the  hope  of  gettin'  so  much  money  laid  up 
that  they  needn't  do  nothin'  by  and  by.  But 
somehow  before  that  time  comes,  most  of 
'em  die.  That's  what  I  call  a  providence, 
for  it  saves  'em  from  an  awful  disapp'int- 
ment.  They  wouldn't  have  half  as  much 
pleasure  in  spendin'  their  fortune  as  they  got 
out  of  makin'  it." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  books  to  settle 
a  question  of  this  kind.  Take  the  world 
historically,  and  who  are  the  men  who  are 
really  honored?  We  need,  hardly  ask  who 
are  the  men  whom  God  honors,  for  there 
is  no  sign  anywhere  that  God  honors  men 
who  do  not  serve.  There  is  every  evidence 
that  he  does  honor  the  men  who  do  serve. 
But,  looked  at  from  a  human  point  of  view 
who  are  the  men  who  are  permanently 
honored?  So  far  as  I  can  remember,  there 
are  no  names  on  the  roll  of  honor,  save 
the  names  of  those  who  have  made  some- 
thing or  done  something.  One  man  has 
made    a    boat,  another    a    book,   another    a 
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loom,  another  a  cathedral,  another  a  rail- 
road, another  has  helped  to  make  a  nation, 
another  has  founded  a  religion,  yet  another 
has  wrought  some  great  reform.  In  the 
sight  of  men,  these  names  are  almost  innu- 
merable; in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  past 
all  counting,  for  there  are  multitudes  whose 
names  are  written  on  this  roll  of  honor  whom 
men  do  not  know  and  have  not  counted. 
But  where  can  you  find  anywhere  on  the  roll 
a  single  idler,  where  can  you  find  one  who 
has  contented  himself  to  live  at  ease? 
There  may  be,  indeed,  a  kind  of  temporary 
honor,  which  after  all  is  no  honor  at  all,  paid 
to  a  man  from  whom  other  people  expect 
favors ;  but  the  r'eal,  permanent  honor  is 
given  to  the  men  who  have  served  some- 
where, who  have  labored,  who  have  toiled, 
who  have  contributed  something  out  of  their 
industry,  their  thought,  to  make  the  world 
richer.  Here  is  the  real  and  only  honor 
which  a  man  may  receive  in  this  world.  And 
this  is  true,  no  matter  what  a  man's  place  of 
service  may  be.  Dr.  Henry  Clay  Trumbull, 
the  editor  of  the  Sunday  School  Times,  was 
once  asked  what  he  thought  of  religious 
journalism  as  a  profession.  He  answered: 
"There  is  not  a  particle  of  difference  in 
earthly   professions    in   the    sight    of    God. 
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Blacking  boots  is  every  whit  as  honorable  as 
being  president  of  the  United  States.  When 
I  took  control  of  the  Sunday  School  Times, 
I  was  perfectly  willing  to  break  down  in 
health,  or  to  lose  my  reputation,  or  to 
exchange  my  job  here  for  a  broom  and  clean 
the  streets.  For  I  knew  that  if  any  of  those 
things  happened,  it  would  be  by  God's  wilL 
My  life  was,  and  is,  entirely  in  his  hands." 
If  we  would  see  how  natural  all  this  is,  let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at 

II.  The  real  valve  of  u-orjc.  Things  are 
honorable  in  proportion  as  they  are  valuable. 
The  time  will  surely  come,  nay,  I  think  has 
already  come,  when  for  any  man  to  be  worth- 
less in  the  community,  whether  rich  or  poor, 
is  a  sign  not  of  honor,  but  of  dishonor. 
Value,  in  manhood  as  everywhere  else,  shall 
be  the  test.  Labor  may  have  a  manifold 
value,  but  there  are  three  things  which  stand 
out  conspicuously. 

(1)  It  is  valuable  for  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  worlds  just  as  a  brick  is  valuable  in 
a  wall  or  a  stone  valuable  in  a  house.  It 
occupies  a  certain  definite  place  and  performs 
a  certain  necessary  service ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  needed.  This  is  a  little  difficult  to  see 
when  you  limit  it  to  one  man's  work,  but  if 
you   multiply  the   individual   cases   by  ten, 
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and  then  by  one  hundred,  and  then  by  five 
hundred,  and  then  by  one  thousand,  you 
begin  to  see  how  necessary  is  the  work  of 
the  individual,  for  if  the  world  could  not  get 
along,  or  if  it  would  seriously  suffer  without 
the  work  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  it 
would  suffer  only  in  a  less  degree  without 
the  honest  work  of  one  man.  The  value  of 
work  lies,  then,  I'o.  the  first  place,  in  what  a 
man's  hands  and  what  a  man's  brain  is  able 
to  perform  of  the  things  needing  to  be  done. 
A  man  makes  a  book  and  the  world  needs 
that  book ;  a  man  makes  a  machine  or  a 
railroad — the  world  needs  that  machine  or 
that  railroad ;  a  man  helps  to  make  the  con- 
stitution of  a  state,  the  world  needs  that 
constitution.  Now,  only  in  a  lesser  degree, 
does  the  world  need  the  toil  of  a  man  who 
makes  a  horse-shoe,  or  makes  the  corn  to 
grow  in  the  summer  time,  or  plucks  it  in  the 
autumn ;  only  less  does  it  need  the  toil  of 
the  inconspicuous  school  teacher,  who  is 
teaching  a  district  school  in  an  obscure  corner 
of  some  obscure  county  for  small  compensa- 
tion. This  is  what  makes  toil  honorable  — 
the  world  needs  it,  could  not  get  along 
without  it,  and  is  made  richer  by  it.  But 
there  is  another  value  perhaps  in  its  own 
way  not  less  remarkable  than  this. 
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(2)      Work   contributes    to    the   happiness 
and   to    the   life    of  the    individual.     If  you 
were  to  ask  a  man,  "  Wliy  do  you  perforin 
this  or  that  task  ?"  which  seems  to  contain 
little  inspiration,  he  will  answer,   "Well,  I 
am  doing  it  to  make  an  honest  living."     You 
know  the  scope  of  his  answer  very  well.     He 
means  he  is  working  for  bread  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  butter,  with  a  house  over  his  head 
and  clothes  to  wear.      Yet  he  has  answered 
far  more  truly  than  he  knew,  for  a  man  is 
really  working  for  a  living,  a  higher  living, 
and  indirectly  and   unconsciously  he  is  get- 
ting  that  living  by  his  toil.      Here   is    the 
compensation   in   all   money  making,  in   all 
trade,  in  all  commercial  enterprises,  that  a 
man  is  getting  a  thousand  times  more  than 
he  bargains  for,  infinitely  more  than  he  him- 
self ever  dreams.     He  is  getting  nerve  force, 
he    is    getting    moral    fibre,   he    is    building 
up  manhood,  strengthening  courage,  evolving 
spiritual  forces,  which  does  but  prove  that 
God  knows  a  great  deal  better  what  each  one 
of  us  needs  than  we  know  ourselves.      He 
allows  us  to  work  for  one  thing,  and  in  the 
very  work  he  gives  us  another  thing  and  a 
great  deal  better  thing ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
such   common   experience    that    I   need  not 
even  stop  to  say  that  most  of  us  find  our  joy, 
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our  comfort,  our  cousolatiou  in  toil.  In  the 
sorrows  of  life  you  can  hardly  give  a  man  a 
better  thing  than  an  opportunity  to  work. 
Set  him  serving  some  cause  which  needs 
his  industry,  set  him  working  for  some- 
body whom  he  may  bless  by  his  toil,  and 
he  finds  his  own  comfort  in  the  service  of 
others. 

(3)  War^k  is  the  safeguard  against  sin. 
When  does  water  become  stagnant  and  green, 
when  does  it  grow  filthy  and  putrid  with 
foul  odors  ?  Is  it  when  dancing  over  the 
mountain  cataract,  rushing  over  the  dam  and 
merrily  turning  the  mill  wheels  ?  No,  water 
does  not  become  stagnant  when  doing  its 
work;  neither  do  men.  The  water  becomes 
polluted  when  at  last  the  work  is  done.  It 
has  run  to  some  level  spot  and  stands  with- 
out motion.  So  it  is  with  human  life.  When 
the  devil  goes  in  search  of  men,  he  does  not 
go  to  the  busy  factory,  nor  the  machine  shop, 
nor  the  other  places  of  active  industry.  He 
goes  to  the  street  corners  and  rum  shops  and 
hotel  corridors  and  other  places  where  men 
stand  around  with  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  He  finds  men  at  leisure,  in  the 
mood  of  idleness,  and  insinuates  himself  into 
their  presence,  forces  himself  upon  their 
attention,  wins  a  listening  ear,  and  his  work 
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is  done.  All  men  are  safe  when  they  work  ; 
few  men  are  safe  in  idleness. 

But  some  one  will  say,  if  work  has  then 
its  permanent  value,  if  it  contains  the  key  to 
the  joy  of  life,  and  if  it  is  the  only  thing 
which  is  permanently  honored, 

III.  Why  is  it  that  men  learn  to  speak  so 
contemptuously  of  it?  Why  is  it  that  we 
discriminate  in  a  disparaging  way  against 
the  so-called  "laboring  classes"?  In  spite  of 
all  I  have  said  about  the  usefulness  of  labor 
and  the  honor  of  labor,  men  do  not  choose 
willingly  and  freely  the  task  of  the  laboring 
man.  Yet  all  that  I  have  said  about  the 
honor  and  usefulness  of  labor  is  true.  There 
is  no  other  permanent  honor  for  men.  There 
is  no  other  permanent  safeguard.  There  is 
no  other  permanent  joy.  Strange,  is  it  not, 
that  under  these  circumstances  men  do  not 
gladly  choose  the  lot  of  the  laboring  man  ? 
Looked  at  theoretically,  it  may,  indeed,  seem 
strange,  but  there  are  ample  reasons  which  it 
may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  for  a 
moment,  at  least.     One  trouble  is  this  : 

(1)  Work  has  generally  been  associatrd 
with  some  form  of  privation.  Yet  here  again, 
theoretically,  men  will  acknowledge  the  value 
of  privation.  They  know  it  often  has  a 
place   in   the   development   of  life,  but   the 
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connection  between  the  thing  and  its  results 
is  often  so  obscure  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
the  privation  for  the  sake  of  the  good  which 
may  follow  by  and  by.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  that.  It  simply  reveals  the  fact  that 
men  are  not  brave  enough  nor  wise  enough 
always  to  do  the  hard  thing  for  the  sake  of 
the  certain  good  which  will  follow.  Notice 
first  this  fact :  (a)  The  deprivation  of  rest. 
Strange  that  men  are  not  willing  to  choose 
the  life  of  labor  when  it  means  the  life  of 
usefulness  and  the  life  of  honor.  Yes, 
theoretically,  that  is  true ;  but  look  at  that 
mechanic.  He  started  out  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning,  with  his  dinner  pail  in  his  hand. 
He  walked  nearly  two  miles  to  his  place  of 
labor;  he  began  work  at  seven  o'clock;  he 
worked  till  noon,  and  then  ate  a  cold  lunch ; 
he  worked  on  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  is  going  home  now,  dinner  pail  in  hand. 
The  elasticity  of  step  with  which  he  started 
out  in  the  morning  is  no  longer  seen.  He 
drags  his  feet  one  after  the  other.  By  every 
sign  and  motion  you  know  that  he  is  tired  — 
so  tired.  He  goes  home  at  night  to  find  a 
tired  wife.  Little  wonder  if  there  is  not  so 
much  sweetness  over  the  evening  meal  as  one 
could  wish.  Or,  if  you  are  riding,  look  at 
that  row  of  Italian  workmen  sitting  in  the 
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car  opposite  you,  every  one  fast  asleep,  going 
home  from  their  work.  They  have  been 
away  two  or  three  miles,  getting  back  late  in 
the  evening  to  the  place  they  call  their 
homes.  Or  go  to  some  busy  down-town 
corner,  and  see  the  throngs  of  shop-girls 
pouring  out  of  the  stores.  Notice  their  tired 
faces.  They  board  the  cars  and  with  infinite 
weariness  hang  to  the  straps  for  support. 
Nay,  look  any  whither  in  any  direction,  at 
any  class  of  the  great  throng  of  every-day 
workers,  and  see  how  tired  they  are,  and  it  is 
not  merely  that  they  grow  weary.  It  does 
not  hurt  men  to  get  tired.  The  trouble  is 
they  are  too  tired,  so  tired  they  cannot  rest ; 
and  the  same  round  is  repeated  day  after 
day,  till  men  are  worn  out  with  their  toils. 
'Tis  the  deprivation  of  rest,  'tis  the  burden 
of  toil.  Men  see  this,  they  understand  how 
exacting  it  is,  and  it  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  they  would  like  to  be  excused. 
Now  what  we  ought  to  see  is,  that  it  is  not 
toil,  'tis  not  work ;  this  is  legitimate,  this  is 
all  right.  The  only  trouble  is,  there  is  too 
much  of  it  in  these  cases.  It  is  out  of  all 
proportion.  Men  are  overburdened,  crushed 
by  it.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  there  is  also  : 
(&)  The  dwarfing  of  taste  and  sentiment. 
Toil  is  so  often  associated  with  some  extreme 
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form  of  poverty  that  men  become  afraid  of 
it,  and  instead  of  despising  the  poverty,  they 
despise  the  thing  with  which  it  is  asso- 
ciated. The  toiler  loves  music,  but  where 
shall  he  find  his  music  ?  There  is  no  oratorio 
for  him.  There  are  no  symphony  concerts. 
There  are  no  operas.  There  are  no  great 
musical  occasions.  There  is,  perhaps,  not 
even  a  poor  cottage  organ.  These  are  luxu- 
ries for  the  rich  and  not  the  poor.  Yet  labor 
is  associated  with  these  forms  of  poverty. 
The  lovers  of  art  are  not  always  in  the 
homes  of  luxury,  not  always  in  the  mansions 
of  the  wealthy.  Many  a  born  artist,  with 
rich  artistic  instincts,  love  of  pictures,  love  of 
flowers,  love  of  golden  sunsets  and  glorious 
mornings,  is  shut  up  in  a  poor  city  hovel, 
with  miserable  surroundings,  wretched,  in 
the  midst  of  filth  and  dirt  which  seems 
inevitable.  Does  he  not  long  sometimes  for 
the  elevated  point  of  vision,  where  a  sunset 
may  be  seen  ?  Does  he  not  long  sometimes 
for  the  picture,  for  the  symphony,  for  the 
oratorio  ?  Ah,  the  trouble  is  that  labor  is 
too  often  associated  with  these  dreadful  con- 
ditions, and  men  come  to  think  that  it  is 
the  labor,  'tis  the  work  that  is  to  blame; 
whereas,  the  work  itself  was  meant  to  be  and 
would  be  one  of  the  richest  blessings  of  God. 
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'Tis  the  hard,  unequal  conditions,  'tis  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  labor.  Here  is  the  trouble.  I  do 
not  know  how  you  may  feel,  but,  for  my  part, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  would  restore  labor 
to  its  normal  condition  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
and  to  its  legitimate  place  in  the  salvation  of 
the  race,  we  must  give  the  worker  right  to 
rest,  on  the  one  side,  and  relieve  him  from 
the  hard  conditions  which  deprive  him  of 
every  chance  to  cultivate  taste. 

(2)  Men  often  hold  their  work  in  con- 
tempt because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  slighting 
it.  A  man  will  never  honor  a  work  which 
he  does  not  perform  well.  One  will  learn  to 
love  even  a  humble  task  if  it  is  performed 
heartily  and  faithfully.  Here  again  we  may 
find  a  lesson  from  Hiram  Golf,  where  he 
says  : 

"Now,  then,  take  my  shoemaking  for  an 
example.  '  Tain't  much/  says  the  world. 
'Hiram  Golf  don't  amount  to  nothin'  any- 
way.' But  if  I  do  it  with  the  feeling  that 
God  is  saying  to  me,  '  Hiram,  I  have  sot  you 
to  makin'  shoes,  and  I  want  you  to  make  'em 
good;  don't  put  no  paper  in  the  soles,  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  extra  profit ;  and  see  that 
your  uppers  are  well  tanned  —  do  that,  and 
I  '11  see  that  you  get  to  heaven.'     H  I  work 
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with  that  in  mind,  ain't  I  a  pretty  good-sized 
man  in  the  sight  of  the  angels  ?  Every  time 
I  pull  a  thread  I  want  to  say  to  myself, 
'  There,  that  stitch  will  hold ;  I  Ve  put  my 
religion  into  it.'  And  every  time  I  drive  a 
peg  I  try  to  drive  it  home  so  it  will  stay  in 
place.  I  want  to  feel  that  I  can  look  at  the 
man  who  wears  them  shoes  without  makin' 
no  excuses  for  myself.  The  sole  and  the 
upper  must  be  jined  together  like  a  man  and 
wife  in  marriage,  and  a  divorce  in  muddy 
weather  is  entirely  out  of  the  question." 

Of  course,  the  two  things  mutually  react; 
if  a  man  loves  a  task  he  is  apt  to  perform  it 
well;  if  he  dislikes  it,  he  is  apt  to  slight  it 
or  neglect  it.  On  the  other  hand,  careless 
work  will  beget  contempt.  One  may  have 
even  an  honest  and  noble  task;  if  he  does 
not  perform  it  in  a  dignified,  honorable  way, 
he  will  soon  learn  to  hold  it  in  contempt  and 
come  at  last  to  dislike  it.  Honest  toil  must 
be  honestly  performed.  If  then,  as  I  have 
claimed  all  along,  men's  work  has  permanent 
value  and  permanent  honor,  the  important 
question  should  be  how  to  restore  it  to  its 
legitimate  place  in  the  affection  of  men.  I 
have  already  hinted  at  some  of  the  things 
necessary.  Among  other  things,  I  have  said 
that    a    man's   work    should    be    performed 
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honestly.  It  sliould  be  treated  as  something 
worthy  of  the  name.  I  have  suggested  that 
it  ought  to  be  performed  under  fair  condi- 
tions ;  it  ought  to  allow  for  time  to  rest ;  it 
ought  not  to  involve  deprivations  of  leisure 
and  taste  and  refinement  and  culture.  There 
ought  to  be  room  in  a  life  of  legitimate  toil 
for  all  of  these.  But  there  is  one  thing 
more  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  viz. : 

IV.  A  mail's  work  should  he  made  a 
thing  of  religion^  for  a  true  religion  must 
always  result  in  service.  Every  real  disciple 
of  Jesus  Christ  will  be  a  servant  of  his 
race.  We  may  meet  and  speak  with  God  in 
prayer;  we  may  find  our  Master  in  the 
service  of  holy  communion,  but  nowhere,  I 
think,  shall  we  come  into  the  very  presence 
of  God  and  into  such  perfect  communion 
with  the  Master  as  in  honest  toil  for  the 
good  of  men.  This  whole  thought  seems 
to  me  to  have  been  finely  expressed  in  Henry 
Van  Dyke's  Easter  poem,  entitled,  "The 
Toiling  of  Eelix.''  Like  many  a  hermit  in 
the  olden  times,  he  sought  the  Master  by 
leaving  the  common  walks  of  life.  He 
haunted  the  shrines  and  churches  where 
Christians  came  to  pray,  thinking  there  to 
see  the  Christ.     Then,  as  Van  Dyke  puts  it : 
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"One  by  one  he  dropped  the  duties  of  the  common 

life  of  care  ; 
Broke  the  human   ties   that  hound  him;  laid  his 

spirit  waste  and  bare. 

Hoping  that  the  Lord  would  enter  to  that  empty 

dwelling-place, 
And  reward  the  loss  of  all  things  with  the  vision  of 

his  face. 

Still  the  blessed  vision  taried;  still  the  light  was 
unrevealed ; 

Still  the  Master,  dim  and  distant,  kept  his  count- 
enance concealed." 

Then  he  kneels  before  the  altar  and  prays 
devoutly  that  his  hope  may  be  satisfied. 
Failing  here,  he  goes  forth  to  the  desert 
where  the  holy  hermits  dwell ;  he  travels  far 
and  wide  in  many  lands,  plodding  onward 
slowly,  "step  by  step  and  mile  by  mile." 
Still  he  does  not  find  the  Master's  face.  At 
last  he  meets  a  saint  who  leaves  a  token  in 
his  hands  —  only  a  fragment  of  an  old  book, 
with  these  words : 

"Read!   perchance  the  clues  to  guide  thee,  tangled 

in  the  words  may  lie; 
Kaise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the 

wood,  and  there  am  I." 

In  all  his  prayers  and  all  his  wanderings,  he 
had  failed  to  see  the  Master's  face.  He  could 
not  be  found  in  gilded  temple  nor  beside  the 
Nile.  He  sees  now  that  he  has  sought  in 
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vain,  yet  not  in  vain,  for  the  torn  fragment 
of  the  old  book  reveals  the  way  to  the 
Master's  feet. 

"  From  a  quarry  by  the  river,  hollowed  out  below 

the  hills, 
Rose  the  clattering  voice  of  labor,  clanking  hammers, 

clinking  drills. 

Dust  and  noise  and  hot  confusion  made  a  Babel  of 

the  spot; 
There,   among  the  lowliest  workers,  Felix   sought 

and  found  his  lot. 

Xow  he  swung  the  ponderous  mallet,  smote  the  iron 

in  the  rock  — 
Muscles    quivering,    tingling,    throbbing  ^ — blow    on 

blow  and  shock  on  shock. 

Now  he  drove  the  willow  wedges,  wet  them  till  they 

swelled  and  split, 
With  their  silent  strength,  the  fragment  —  sent  it 

thundering  down  the  pit. 

Axe  and  auger,  saw  and  chisel,  wrought  the  will  of 

man  in  wood : 
'Mid  the  many-handed  labor  Felix  toiled  and  found 

it  good. 

Dreams  of  solitary  saintship  faded  from  him;  but, 

instead, 
Came  a  sense  of  daily  comfort,  in  the  toil  for  daily 

bread. 

So  through  all   the  heat  and  burden,  Felix  felt  a 

sense  of  rest. 
Flowing    softly  like    a    fountain,   deep  within    his 

panting  breast. 
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Felt  the  brotherhood  of  labor,   rising  around   liim 

like  the  tide, 
Overflow  his  heart,  and  join  him  to  the  workers  at 

his  side. 

Oft  he  cheered  them  with  his  singing  at  the  breaking 

of  the  light; 
Told  them  tales  of  Christ  at  nooning,  taught  them 

words  of  prayer  at  night. 

And  he  felt  the  Master's  presence  drawing  closer  all 

the  while: 
Though  the  Master's  face  was  hidden,  yet  he  knew 

it  wore  a  smile." 

Thus,  slowly  by  his  toil  was  he  drawing 
nearer  the  Master,  drawing  nearer  his  Go(i. 
What  he  could  not  find  in  prayer,  what  he 
could  not  find  in  travel,  he  was  beginning 
now  to  find  in  toil.  Then  at  last  comes  the 
vision : 

"Through  the  dimness  of  the  temple  slowly  dawned 

a  mystic  light; 
There  the  Master  stood  in  glory,  manifest  to  mortal 

sight," 

Even  so  it  is.  Man  finds  his  joy  in  toil,  he 
finds  his  life,  his  hope ;  he  finds  at  last  his 
God,  his  Christ.  How  truly  then  the  poem 
goes  on  to  its  close  : 

"Every  task,  however  simple,  sets  the  soul  that  does 

it  free ; 
Every  deed  of  love  and  mercy,  done  to  man,  is  done 

to  me. 
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Thou  hast  learned  the  peaceful  secrets;   thou  hast 

come  to  me  for  rest ; 
With    thy  burden    in    thy  labor,    thou   art,   Felix, 

doubly  blest. 

Nevermore  thou  needest  seek  me ;  I  am  with  thee 

everywhere ; 
Raise  the  stone  and  thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the 

wood,  and  I  am  there." 
8  113 


Now,  believe  me,  God  hides  some  ideal  in  every 
human  soul.  At  some  time  in  our  life  we  feel  a 
trembling,  fearful  longing  to  do  some  good  thing. 
Life  finds  its  noblest  spring  of  excellence  in  this 
hidden  impulse  to  do  our  best.  There  is  a  time 
when  we  are  not  content  to  be  such  merchants  or 
doctors  or  lawyers  as  we  see  on  the  dead  level  or 
or  below  it.  The  woman  longs  to  glorify  her  woman- 
hood as  sister,  wife,  or  mother.  .  .  .  Here  is 
God,  —  God  standing  silently  at  the  door  all  day 
long, —  God  whispering  to  the  soul,  that  to  be  pure 
and  true  is  to  succeed  in  life,  and  whatever  we  get 
short  of  that  will  burn  up  like  stubble,  though  the 
whole  world  try  to  save  it. 

Robert  Collyer. 
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And  Jesus  answered  saying,  It  is  written  that  man  shall  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God.    Luke  iv.  4. 

In  order  to  see  the  full  force  of  these  words 
we  need  to  go  back  a  little.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  been  forty  days  in  the  wilderness 
tempted  of  the  devil.  According  to  the  record 
he  had  eaten  nothing.  Whether  we  accept 
this  as  literally  true,  or  whether  we  suppose 
that  he  had  fasted  much  and  had  eaten  little, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  see  his  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  long  fast  as  described  in  these 
simple  words,  "And  when  they  were  ended  he 
afterward  hungered."  In  this  half -famished 
condition  the  devil  is  represented  as  saying 
to  him,  "  If  thou  be  the  son  of  God  command 
this  stone  that  it  be  made  bread."  Our  text 
is  the  answer  to  this  suggestion.  Jesus 
answered  him  saying,  '"It  is  written  that 
man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  How 
natural  it  all  seems.  Satan  comes  to  us  in 
our  weak  hours.  He  comes  when  we  are 
hungry,  when  we  are  cold,  when  we  are  poor, 
insinuating  himself  into  our  good  graces  by 
suggesting   an   easy   way   to   get   the   thing 
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we  want.  We  remember  that  Esau  lost  his 
birthright  when  he  was  hungry.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  a  man  will  say  some  things 
and  do  some  things  at  night,  when  he  is  tired 
and  before  he  has  had  his  dinner,  which  he 
will  not  say  or  do  at  other  times.  We  are 
easily  tempted  when  we  are  unnerved.  Many 
a  man's  safeguard  and  defence  would  be  to 
keep,  if  possible,  from  getting  too  hungry  or 
too  thirsty,  or  too  cold  or  too  tired.  Many  a 
a  man  who  falls  would  stand  if  he  could  keep 
his  body  strong  and  well  and  his  spirit 
dominant.  When  we  have  gone  back  and 
read  a  few  chapters  out  of  our  own  experience 
we  are  able  to  understand  this  suggestion 
of  the  tempter  to  the  Master.  Fortunately 
Jesus,  in  spite  of  hunger  and  weariness,  was 
able  to  put  the  suggestion  of  the  tempter 
aside.  His  spirit  was  still  dominant.  Yes, 
he  said  in  substance,  perhaps  I  could  turn 
these  stones  into  bread,  but  what  of  it  ? 
Bread  is  not  everything.  I  am  indeed 
hungy,  but  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  There  are  other  things  as  important 
as  bread.  Alas,  we  know  only  too  well  that 
the  devils  are  not  yet  all  dead.  They  are 
coming  to  men  as  really  today  as  they  came 
to  Jesus  in  the  wilderness,  offering  some 
short  cut   to  success.     It  may  be  bread,  it 
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may  be  gold,  it  may  be  fortune,  it  may  be 
fame.  "  Do  this,  worship  me,  and  even  the 
stone  shall  be  turned  into  the  thing  you 
want."  Bread,  of  course,  here  stands  for 
any  material  thing  for  which  men  may  be 
willing  to  prostitute  their  powers.  To  all 
such,  however,  Jesus  would  say,  "  Beware  !  do 
not  be  deluded,  do  not  be  deceived.  Man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone."  This  will 
prepare  us  to  raise  the  question  : 

I.  What  do  men  live  on  ?  You  will  not 
be  able  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  these  words 
unless  you  will  remember  that  Jesus  was 
speaking  of  men.  Quoting  the  words  of  old, 
he  said,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone. 
He  was  not  talking  of  cats  nor  dogs  nor 
horses.  If  he  had  been  talking  of  cats  he 
might  freely  have  acknowledged  that  they 
could  live  on  plenty  of  milk  with  a  few  mice. 
If  he  had  been  talking  of  dogs  he  might  have 
acknowledged  that  they  could  nearly  live  on 
meat  alone ;  and  if  he  had  been  talking  of 
horses  he  would  not  have  denied  that  they 
could  live  on  the  grain  that  bread  is  made  of. 
]N"ow  if  you  find  a  man  who  is  very  little  a 
man  and  very  much  an  animal,  just  in  that 
proportion  you  will  find  that  he  can  come 
pretty  nearly  living  on  bread  alone.  But 
the   very  fact  proves   the  truth  of  our  text. 
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You  find  a  man  who  is  living  on  a  bread 
basis,  and  who  is  satisfied  to  live  there,  as  a 
good  many  men  seem  to  be,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?  No  matter  what  he  may  say  of 
himself  or  what  other  people  may  say  for 
him,  you  are  perfectly  sure  that  he  is  living 
nearer  the  animal  line  than  any  man  has  a 
right  to  do.  As  he  passes  away  from  the 
animal  instincts  and  the  animal  appetites,  he 
ceases  to  live  by  bread  alone  and  demands 
something  else.  We  may,  therefore,  well 
pause  to  ask  yet  again,  What  do  men  live 
on  ?  If  they  are  really  men,  and  not  simply 
animals,  they  do  not  live  on  what  they  put 
into  the  stomach.  They  demand  other  ele- 
ments as  the  nourishment  of  life.  Let  me 
say  then, 

(1)  Men  live  on  what  they  see.  So  true  is 
this  that  most  men  would  regard  it  as  an 
incomparable  and  unbearable  misfortune  to 
lose  their  sight.  Not  merely  because  they 
would  be  rendered  incapable  of  the  competi- 
tions of  life.  Many  a  man  would  rather  die 
than  lose  his  sight,  even  though  he  could  be 
cared  for  comfortably  till  old  age.  Why  ? 
Because  seeing  is  living.  We  talk  about 
drinking  water  and  milk  and  other  things 
that  nourish,  but  many  a  man  drinks  the 
stars  and  the  mountains  and  the  seas  and  the 
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forest  and  the  flowers.  He  makes  them  his 
own.  They  become  the  nourishment  of  his 
life.  Eob  him  of  them  and  he  would  be 
impoverished,  starved.  When  I  say  this  I 
remember  that  many  have  been  able  to  rise 
above  this  great  misfortune,  but  if  so  it  is 
because  they  have  had  some  power  of  seeing 
things  within  themselves  without  the  medium 
of  vision;  but  even  the  noblest  and  most 
successful  of  them  all  have,  after  all,  been 
robbed  of  something  which  would  have  made 
them  a  little  richer  but  for  the  misfortune. 
What  do  men  live  on  ? 

(2)  They  live  on  what  they  hear.  Pro- 
found and  continued  silence  drives  men  to 
insanity.  Men  are  educated  in  part,  at  least, 
by  what  they  hear.  So  true  is  this  and  so 
well  understood  that  every  careful  mother 
and  every  careful  teacher  is  anxious  that 
the  children  under  her  care  shall  not  be 
forced  to  hear  unpleasant  sounds  or  words 
which  leave  a  wound.  I  believe  that  certain 
cities  have  a  society  whose  aim  is  to  try  to 
work  a  reform  in  the  beautification  of  streets 
and  houses,  parks  and  architecture,  and 
particularly  whose  aim  is  to  get  rid  of 
unsightly  objects,  such  as  outlandish  signs, 
bill-boards  and  advertisements.  That  is  good, 
and  I  for  one  am  in  sympathy  with  any  such 
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reform  ;  but  another  one  that  should  go  along 
with  it  should  be  the  purpose  to  get  rid  of 
a  good  many  of  the  nerve-distracting  and 
peace-destroying  sounds  which  everywhere 
meet  one's  ears,  and  put  in  their  place  sweet 
or  lovely  or  inspiring  sounds.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  with  others,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  that  God  meant  music  to  play  a  very 
important  part  in  the  development  of  life.  I 
went  to  hear  Sousa's  band  last  Monday,  and 
came  away  feeling  somewhat  more  a  man.  I 
never  attend  a  symphony  concert  without  a 
similar  experience.  Let  us  by  all  means  get 
rid,  if  we  can,  of  *'  Old  rags,"  "  Strawberries 
and  bananas  "  and  all  profanity,  and  put  real 
music  in  its  place.  Why  ?  Because  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He  lives  by 
what  he  sees,  he  lives  by  what  he  hears. 

(3)  Man  lives  by  ivhat  he  thinks.  One  of 
the  Proverbs  declares  that  as  a  man  thinketh 
in  his  heart  so  is  he.  It  is  thinking  which, 
in  part  at  least,  distinguishes  the  man  from 
the  animal.  We  say  of  a  man,  0,  he  is 
superficial,  he  is  unthoughtful,  he  wants 
brains.  What  is  this  but  saying  that  he  is 
only  a  little  of  a  man  and  very  much  of  an 
animal  ?  Place  a  man  under  conditions 
where  little  thought  is  necessary,  and  where, 
perhaps,   the  conditions   of   his   life   render 
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independent  thinking  outside  his  occupation 
difficult,  and  he  degenerates  inevitably.  To 
grow  as  a  man  one  needs  the  stimulus  of 
thought.  It  develops  manhood,  it  creates 
dignity,  it  makes  one  feel  his  higher  relation- 
ships. So  true  is  this  and  so  well  understood 
in  general  that  it  seems  like  the  merest 
commonplace,  having  said  that  man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  to  add,  he  lives  by  what 
he  thinks.  But  in  spite  of  the  danger  of 
being  thought  commonplace,  let  us  go  on  a 
little  further  and  say, 

(4)  A  man  lives  hy  what  he  hopes.  I  have 
often  said,  but  it  is  worth  saying  yet  again, 
that  the  moment  a  man  ceases  to  hope  that 
moment  he  begins  to  die.  It  is  true  that 
the  judgment  of  the  man  comes  in  to  temper 
and  modify  the  hopes  of  a  child,  and  yet  it 
often  seems  to  me  that  the  child  in  his  hopes 
is  the  truest  man,  for  hopes  based  upon  the 
slightest  promises  are  the  charm  of  his  life, 
luring  him  from  defeat  to  victory  and  from 
one  victory  to  a  yet  greater  victory,  or  which 
inspires  him,  even  after  many  defeats,  to 
stand  up  and  try  yet  again  for  a  final  victory. 
It  is  not  only  the  charm  of  life,  it  is  also  the 
strength  of  life.  It  becomes  bone  and  sinew. 
It  becomes  courage  and  strength  and  trans- 
mutes the  daily  manifold  experiences  of  life 
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into  manhood.  If,  now,  you  have  caught  the 
drift  of  these  illustrations  you  will  be  ready 
to  have  me  make  yet  another  addition  to  this 
catalogue  of  the  things  men  live  on,  and  say, 

(5)  Man  lives  hy  luhat  he  loves  and  hy  the 
way  he  loves.  Men  fancy  sometimes  that  it 
is  weak  and  childish  to  love.  Better  far  to 
say  it  is  animalistic  not  to  love.  It  were 
easy  enough  to  judge  a  man's  real  manhood, 
to  measure  his  real  life,  if  you  know  the 
object  of  his  love  and  the  measure  of  his  love. 
Even  a  dog  seems  to  need  that  instinct  which 
in  man  is  related  to  love.  He  seems  to  need 
some  object  of  affection.  How  much  more 
does  man  need  it !  Many  a  child  is  starved, 
misled  and  ruined  for  the  want  of  somebody 
to  love.  I  think  nobody  was  ever  ruined  by 
too  much  love,  if  it  was  not  misplaced  nor 
wrongly  inspired.  Love  is  life.  Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God, 
and  God's  very  nature  is  love,  and  men  are 
most  God-like  when  they  love  most  truly. 

I  think  all  this  will  prepare  you  to  see  the 
part  that  religion  plays  in  life.  We  have 
been  rising  step  by  step  in  our  discussion  of 
the  things  man  lives  on,  and  though  you  may 
not  have  noticed  it,  our  illustrations  involve 
an  immense  expansion  of  life.     If  man  were 
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all  body  he  could  live  on  bread  alone,  or 
bread's  equivalents,  but  he  is  not  all  body. 
He  is  made  to  see,  to  hear,  to  think,  to  love, 
to  feel.  He  is  related  on  the  one  side  to  the 
great  world  in  which  he  lives,  to  the  moun- 
tains and  seas,  even  to  the  stars,  and  on  the 
other  side  he  is  related  to  man.  There  are 
other  hearts  beating  all  around  him,  and 
other  men  are  suffering,  and  other  men  are 
rejoicing.  Here  is  the  touch  of  life  upon 
life,  of  spirit  upon  spirit.  Every  man  needs 
this  touch.  He  drinks  from  it  as  a  fountain ; 
he  eats  from  it  as  from  a  well  laden  table. 
Now  shall  we  not  see  how  natural  it  is  that 
once  again  man  is  related  to  the  God  of  the 
world,  nay,  holds  communion  with  him,  needs 
that  communion,  may  gather  strength  from 
the  thought  of  the  eternal  Father's  love  and 
care.  Well,  what  is  that  ?  We  sum  it  all  up 
in  a  single  word  and  call  it  religion.  Is  it 
not  clear  then,  when  we  have  taken  only  a 
moment's  survey  of  what  life  means,  of  what 
it  is  composed,  that  no  man  can  really  live  || 

on  what  the  body  needs?  If  this  is  clear, 
we  shall  then  be  prepared  to  advance  yet 
a,nother  step  in  our  discussion.  Let  me  put 
it  this  way  : 

II.     Every  man  should  have  and  use  the 
chance  to  live.     What  I  mean  by  this  should 
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perhaps  be  clear  to  you  already.  I  mean  that 
every  man  should  have  the  chance  to  see,  to 
hear,  to  think,  to  feel,  to  hope,  to  love,  to 
worship  God,  for  all  these  are  elements  in 
the  nourishment  of  life.  No  doubt,  the  coal 
must  be  mined,  but  what  shall  we  say  of  any 
man  who  allows  himself  to  spend  his  life 
under  ground,  assuming  of  course,  that  he 
can  help  it  ?  He  needs  to  see  something,  and 
just  as  much  he  needs  the  opportunity  to 
think,  the  conditions  to  inspire  hope,  and  a 
chance  to  worship  God.  All  this  will  no 
doubt  seem  to  you  like  a  truism  and  hardly 
worth  repeating,  and  yet  let  me  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact : 

(1)  That  there  are  those  ivho  do  not  have 
the  chance.  In  these  days  of  rapid  transit 
and  easy  communication,  it  may  seem  to  the 
well- to-do  man  that  it  is  a  perfectly  simple 
thing  to  see  what  he  wants  to  see.  You  have 
taken  a  trip  through  the  White  Mountains, 
perhaps  through  the  Adirondacks,  and  you 
cannot  see  why  anyone  else  should  not  do 
the  same.  You  do  not  stop  to  think  that 
there  are  thousands  of  people  in  Boston  who 
could  as  easily  take  a  trip  to  China  as  to  take 
a  trip  through  the  White  Mountains.  One 
seems  to  them  quite  as  impossible  as  the  other. 
They  do  not   live  on  what  they  see.     They 
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live  on  what  they  eat,  and  have  difficulty 
enough  every  day  to  satisfy  their  own  hunger. 
They  live  on  bread  alone  and  need  more  of 
that  than  they  can  get.  It  is  a  simple  thing 
for  you  to  get  a  day  off  to  go  here  or  there  to 
find  rest  and  refreshment  for  your  jaded 
spirits,  but  joii  forget  that  there  are  many 
men  in  Boston  who  work  seven  days  of  every 
week,  and  every  week  of  the  year,  if  they  are 
well.  You  forget  that  there  are  hundreds 
who  through  all  the  winter  season  never  see 
their  wives  and  children  by  daylight  except 
on  Sunday.  They  go  to  work  before  it  is 
light  in  the  morning  and  return  long  after 
the  lamps  are  lighted  at  night,  As  for 
vacations  in  summer  time,  they  never  dream 
of  such  a  thing,  except  perhaps  on  some 
fortunate  holiday  when  they  have  a  little 
respite  from  their  grinding  toil.  Two  weeks 
in  the  country,  even  in  sweltering  July  or 
August  weather,  would  mean  two  weeks'  loss 
of  pay,  which  would  mean  further  loss  of 
food  absolutely  needed,  loss  of  clothing  all 
too  scanty  even  at  the  best,  loss  of  money 
with  which  to  pay  the  inevitable  landlord, 
and  fortunate  if  it  did  not  mean  also  loss  of 
courage  and  eventually  loss  of  hope.  iSTow, 
if  I  have  fairly  stated  the  case,  I  want  you 
to   see   what   this    involves.      Does    it    not 
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clearly  involve  the  loss  of  many  of  the  things 
which  the  man  really  lives  on  and  leaves  him 
only  the  last  thing  without  which  he  could 
not  exist  at  all  —  namely,  bread  ?  Luxuries 
of  home,  there  are  none  !  Things  that  please 
the  eye  and  stimulate  the  taste,  there  are 
none  !  Books  to  stimulate  the  thought,  there 
are  none !  Journeys  among  the  mountains, 
perhaps  not  one  in  a  lifetime  !  Men  live  on 
what  they  see  and  hear  and  hope  and  love, 
yet  these  men  see  little  to  stimulate  their 
thought,  they  hear  little  to  inspire  their 
courage,  hope  is  well  nigh  dead,  and  life  is  cast 
so  near  the  animal  line  that  many  of  them 
appreciate  only  the  lower  forms  of  worship. 
They  may  fear  God,  but  they  never  learn 
to  love  him.  Their  lot  seems  so  hard,  so 
unlovely,  so  exacting,  measuring  to  them  so 
little  of  hope  and  joy  that  they  are  fortunate 
indeed  if  they  do  not  become  rebellious 
against  the  very  law  of  God,  as  they  have 
long  since  been  against  the  laws  of  man.  In 
short,  what  I  say  is  that  under  present 
conditions  of  life,  even  here  in  our  own 
favored  land,  there  are  thousands  of  men 
who  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  live.  If 
they  could  start  over  again  with  a  little  more 
courage  and  a  little  more  heart  and  brain 
strength,    no    doubt    many   of    them   would 
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crowd  their  way  througli  their  hard  condi- 
tions and  make  a  better  place.  But  that 
would  only  mean  at  the  best  that  someone 
else  a  little  weaker  should  go  to  the  wall  and 
take  their  places  at  the  bottom  of  the  social 
and  industrial  ladder.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  as 
things  are  today  there  must  be,  under  present 
conditions,  a  large  part  of  our  people,  perhaps 
one-third  or  more,  fighting  a  desperate  hand- 
to-hand  battle  for  bread,  with  little  chance  to 
see  the  things  they  ought  to  see,  to  hear  the 
things  they  ought  to  hear,  to  think  noble 
thoughts,  really  to  love  with  all  their  hearts, 
or  to  worship  God  in  the  truest,  noblest  way. 
The  preamble  to  our  Constitution  declares 
that  man  has  a  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  When  it  uses  the  word 
"  life  "  does  it  mean  simply  that  man  has  a 
right  to  exist,  to  subsist,  that  he  has  a  right 
to  a  little  standing  room  on  the  earth  and  a 
place  to  lie  down  in  when  he  dies  ?  Is  that 
all  ?  Or  does  it  mean  the  real  life  of  the 
man?  And  when  it  says  "liberty"  does  it 
mean  merely  that  he  shall  not  be  held  in 
chattel  slavery  ?  Does  it  mean  merely  that 
he  shall  not  be  bought  and  sold  ?  But  there 
is  perhaps  a  form  of  slavery  nearly  as  bad  as 
this  that  some  men  call  liberty  and  all  the 
worse,  perhaps,  for  the  man  himself  to  bear, 
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if  when  others  think  of  him  as  free,  he  knows 
himself  to  be  in  bondage,  —  a  slavery  of 
environment,  a  slavery  of  industrial  condi- 
tions. Who  shall  say  that  even  here  in  our 
own  land,  there  is  not  more  or  less  of  this  ? 
Some  of  it,  no  doubt,  self-imposed  and  there- 
fore avoidable,  but  some  of  it  involved  in  the 
industrial  conditions  under  which  we  live,  and 
might  easily  be  shaken  off  if  all  men  were 
ready  to  do  simple  justice  to  their  fellow 
men.  "  The  pursuit  of  happiness  "  —  does 
this  mean  simply  its  pursuit,  far  off,  perhaps, 
—  very  far  away,  a  thousand  miles  away, 
with  little  hope  of  ever  reaching  it  ?  It 
seems  to  me  the  noble  prophets  who  framed 
our  constitution  had  a  finer,  nearer  vision. 
They  conceived  a  country,  a  constitution  and 
laws  involving  not  merely  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  but  the  actual  happiness  of  men. 
It  was  not  merely  to  them  a  dream  of  possible 
liberty  somewhere,  in  some  far-off  time,  but 
a  liberty  here  and  now  —  a  life ;  not  merely 
the  life  of  beast  but  the  life  of  man,  enriched 
by  books  and  art,  by  friends  and  friendship, 
a  brotherhood  involving  the  welfare  of  all ; 
but  only  a  dream,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
fulfilment  yet  a  long  way  off. 

Yes,  you  say,  all  these  things  we  see  very 
clearly,  but  what  is  the  way  out  ?     It  would 
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be  clearly  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  many 
of  the  ordinary  solutions  of  this  problem ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  so  much  my  purpose  today 
to  discuss  the  solution  as  to  point  out  the 
problem.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in 
anybody's  panacea.  This  is  not  a  problem 
for  any  one  man  or  any  one  set  of  men  to 
solve.  I  simply  want  you  to  see  to  it,  to 
think  about  it ;  and  yet  there  are  a  few 
primary  things  which  anybody  ought  easily 
to  see,  and  which  perhaps  I  may  point  out. 
The  remedy  will  come,  when  it  comes  at  last, 
(a)  By  making  men  to  see  that  they  are 
men  and  not  beasts.  As  long  as  men  are 
satisfied  to  be  slaves,  there  will  also  be  plenty 
of  people  ready  to  let  them  be  and  profit 
by  their  being  slaves.  So  soon  as  men 
themselves  object  to  being  slaves,  there  is 
hope  for  liberty.  I  meet  a  good  many  people 
who  deplore  the  social  agitations  of  our  time, 
but  I  never  meet  such  a  man  but  that  I  am 
amazed  either  at  his  stupidity  or  at  his 
meanness.  There  is  much  to  deplore,  no 
doubt,  in  some  of  the  results  of  our  social 
agitations,  but  there  is  nothing  possible  to  be 
gained  by  contentment  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  oppressed.  There  is  hope  for  the 
man  when  he  catches  a  vision  of  a  nobler  life 
and  nobler  conditions  in  the  development  of 
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life  and  longs  to  reach  them.  Look  at  the 
thronging,  crowding,  teeming  millions  of  the 
contented  lower  classes  in  China  —  poor 
wretches  who  scarcely  dream  of  better  con- 
ditions and  do  not  know  they  have  a  soul  at 
all.  Fortunately  the  day  has  passed  for  such 
content  in  any  Anglo-Saxon  land.  We  ask 
here  not  the  content  of  hopelessness,  but  the 
content  that  comes  with  liberty  and  life.  The 
primary  lesson,  then,  must  be  the  noble  ideal 
in  men  themselves.  They  must  see  and  feel 
that  they  are  men  and  not  beasts  of  burden. 
They  must  ask  the  right  to  see  and  hear  and 
think  and  feel  and  love  and  worship.  But 
there  is  yet  another  primary  thing : 

(b)  Life  involves  leisure.  If  I  am  to  see, 
I  must  have  time  to  see.  If  I  am  to  hear 
the  things  which  will  do  me  good,  I  must 
have  leisure  to  hear.  Ten  hours  a  day  seven 
days  in  the  week  is  too  much  of  toil.  Ten 
hours  of  toil  six  days  in  the  week  is  too 
much  of  toil.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  I 
am  trying  to  excuse  men  from  toil.  I  find 
my  joy,  my  life,  in  toil.  I  do  not  believe  that 
labor  was  meant  to  be  a  curse.  I  believe  with 
all  my  heart  it  was  meant  to  be  a  blessing, 
and  it  is  a  blessing  when  touched  with  hope, 
when  not  too  grinding,  when  it  leaves  men 
some  opportunity  to  think,  to  gratify  their 
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social  instincts ;  but  it  is  a  curse  when  it 
hangs  about  the  neck  daily  and  hourly,  year 
in  and  year  out,  like  the  dead  body  of  a  giant 
dragging  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  down 
to  earth.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  of  God.  He  is  dead  while 
living  unless  he  has  the  chance  to  get  into 
communication  with  the  thousand-fold  word 
of  God,  which  is  waiting  to  speak  to  him 
through  every  sense.  Yes,  men  work  too 
much.  They  do  not  stop  to  think  or  feel. 
They  have  no  chance  to  wait  a  moment  for 
the  incoming  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Not  as  a  panacea,  but  as  steps  in  the  right 
direction,  there  are  two  things  which,  if  I 
had  time,  I  would  like  to  advocate  —  the  first, 
an  eight-hour  law,  making,  so  far  as  possible, 
eight  hours  a  day's  work.  I  do  not  say  that 
this  is  practicable  all  at  once,  but  it  is  an  ideal 
to  which  we  should  look.  I  cannot,  however, 
discuss  it  today,  but  want  you  to  think  about 
it.  Another  thing  not  so  fundamental  and 
not  so  useful,  but  perhaps  on  that  account  all 
the  easier  of  attainment,  should  be  :  second, 
a  Saturday  half-holiday.  That  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it,  I  do  not  deny ; 
that  there  are  apparently  legitimate  objections 
to  it  is  probably  true,  but  that  it  would  be 
found  in  the  end  nevertheless  entirely  practi- 
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cable,  I  firmly  believe.  But  this  also,  for 
want  of  time,  must  be  left  without  argument. 
Let  me  only  quote  the  words  of  my  English 
friend,  who  was  defending  the  same  principle 
before  the  people  of  Chicago  a  few  years  ago. 
He  said,  "  If  you  should  go  into  the  business 
quarters  of  Manchester  about  noon  on  Satur- 
day, you  would  find  everything  in  ofiice  and 
warehouse  running  at  extra  speed,  and  every- 
one about  too  busy  to  be  spoken  to.  Every- 
one is  busy  getting  the  little  odds  and  ends 
of  work  finished,  ready  for  closing  at  1 
o'clock.  A  couple  of  hours  later  you  will 
find  every  warehouse  and  every  office  closed, 
and  not  only  so,  but  all  the  leading  retail 
stores  closed  also,  and  the  business  streets  as 
silent  and  deserted  as  on  Sunday.  I  was 
first  put,  as  a  boy,  to  business,  a  few  months 
before  the  idea  was  mooted,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber not  only  what  a  happy  change  it  was,  but 
how  the  idea  was  scouted  as  impracticable  at 
first.  Many  of  the  older  business  men 
frowned  upon  it.  They  had  always  worked 
Saturday  afternoons,  why  could  not  the 
younger  race  do  the  same  ?  There  were 
special  obstacles  in  Manchester.  Saturday 
was  the  busiest  day  of  the  week.  It  was  the 
great  market  day  for  all  the  country  produce, 
and  the   great   market    day   for   the   cotton 
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trade,  when  all  the  cotton  manufacturers  of 
Lancastershire  gathered  in  the  exchange  for 
their  business,  so  that  there  was  everything 
against  turning  such  a  day  into  a  mere  half  holi- 
day.   And  yet  gradually  it  was  accomplished." 
Making  all  allowances  for  the  difficulties,  I 
feel  perfectly  sure  that  what  was  found  prac- 
ticable  in   Manchester    and    other   parts   of 
England   would   far   more    easily   be    found 
practicable  in  every  part  of  America.     Let  us 
ourselves    be    thoroughly   convinced    of    the 
truth  of  our  text,  and  we  shall  easily  find  a 
way.     So  long  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  or 
even  half  believe,  that  man  may  live  by  bread 
alone,  we  shall  forever  be  unwilling  to  better 
his  conditions.     But  let   us  believe  that  he 
actually  lives  in  a  higher  realm  of  sight  and 
sound,  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  hope  and 
love  and  worship,  and  we  shall  easily  make 
these  things  practicable  to  that  end  in  spite 
of  difficulties.     Indeed,  when  we  have  once 
acknowledged  the  principle  that   man   lives 
upon  what  he  sees,  hears,  hopes,  loves,  thinks 
and  worships,  we  shall  make  easy  application 
not  only  to  these  simple  devices  for  a  little 
more  leisure,  but  to  a  thousand  experiments 
looking  to  the  larger  life  of  the  soul. 
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"  It  is  a  fine  notion  of  life  to  liken  it  to  the  loom. 
God  puts  on  the  warp  in  those  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  and  which  we  cannot 
change.  The  weft  is  wrought  by  the  shuttle  of 
every  day  life.  It  is  made  of  very  homely  threads 
sometimes,  common  duties,  unpromising  and  unwel- 
come tasks.  But  whoever  tries  to  do  each  day's 
work  in  the  spirit  of  patient  loyalty  to  God,  is 
weaving  the  texture  whose  other  side  is  fairer  than 
the  one  he  sees.' ' 
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And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the  field  at  eventide ;  and 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the  camels  were 
coming.    Genesis  xxiv.  C3. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  probably 
we  have  taken  too  little  account  of  the  life  of 
Isaac  as  it  is  told  to  us  in  the  Bible  story, 
and  yet,  if  so,  it  is  not  altogether  strange,  for 
it  is  for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  we  take 
very  little  account  of  some  people  in  modern 
times.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Isaac  was 
the  son  of  a  great  father,  and  the  father  of 
a  great  son.  The  story  lies  sandwiched 
between  the  story  of  Abraham  on  the  one 
side  and  of  Jacob  on  the  other.  Abraham 
was  a  hero;  he  stands  out  conspicuously 
above  the  history  of  his  time  like  a  great 
mountain  peak  above  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Jacob  stands  no  less  conspicuously 
above  the  other  members  of  his  family  and 
the  people  of  his  time.  Isaac's  life  was 
quiet.  It  was  a  life  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
We  do  not  hear  of  his  doing  any  specially 
great  things.  He  is  celebrated  in  the  Bible 
stories  chiefly  for  the  wells  he  dug,  and  for 
having  stayed  quietly  and  placidly  at  home 
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while  his  father  sent  a  servant  into  a  far 
country  to  find  a  wife  for  him.  He  does  not 
even  serve  vigorously  for  seven  years,  as 
Jacob  did  for  his  wife.  He  waits  quietly  at 
home  musing  over  the  matter  till  the  servant 
comes  bringing  Rebecca  back.  Such  is  the 
quiet  life  of  Isaac.  One  is  infatuated  with 
Jacob,  he  is  absorbed  with  the  story  of  Abra- 
ham or  the  later  story  of  Joseph  and  David, 
while  Isaac  stands  meekly  in  the  background 
of  Bible  history. 

But  I  wonder  if  this  is  not  something  of  a 
mistake,  this  absorption  with  the  conspicuous 
figures,  this  hero  worship  of  ours,  slurring 
over  and  obscuring  the  importance  in  the 
work  of  the  world  of  the  inconspicuous  men 
and  women  who  make  up  the  great  rank  and 
file  of  the  earth's  workers.  If  I  were  to  ask 
you  today  to  name  the  twelve  original 
apostles  of  Jesus,  how  many  of  you  could  do 
it  ?  I  suppose  that  not  one  here  would  fail 
to  get  as  far  as  Peter  and  James  and  John. 
"Yes,"  you  would  say,  "Peter  —  James  — 
John  —  and  —  and  —  and."  Oh,  yes,  you 
would  remember  Judas,  too,  because  of  his 
great  denial  of  the  Master, — but  how  about 
the  others  ?  Who  were  the  others  ?  Get 
your  Bible  and  let  us  read  them  over 
together.     There  is  Thaddaeus  and  Lebbaeus, 
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Jude  and  Bartholomew  and  Simon  Zelotes, 
and  so  on.  Very  well,  now  tell  me  all  you 
know  about  Thaddseus.  Who  was  he  ?  What 
did  he  do  ?  What  do  you  know  about  Leb- 
baeus  ?  What  do  you  know  about  Bartholo- 
mew ?  Really  we  know  very  little  about 
these  apostles  ;  and  yet  I  have  found  com- 
fort in  Thaddaeus  and  Lebbseus.  I  have 
thought  of  them  many  a  time  and  won- 
dered who  they  were,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  gospel  story  to  tell  us  who  they 
were  by  anything  they  did  or  anything 
great  they  ever  said.  They  were  just 
Thaddseus  and  Lebbaeus,  that's  all,  but  they 
are  a  comfort  to  me  just  because  they  didn't 
amount  to  very  much,  and  I  am  left  to  infer 
that  Jesus  needed  some  commonplace  people 
in  his  kingdom.  Even  Jesus  Christ  did  not 
care  to  make  up  his  kingdom  from  twelve 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  Peter  and  John 
were  indeed  splendid  men,  who  instantly 
arouse  our  attention,  one  with  his  beautiful 
spirit,  the  other  with  his  fiery  temper  and 
genuine  ability ;  and  then  later  comes  Paul 
with  his  giant  intellect,  his  indomitable  will, 
his  wonderful  perseverance,  his  marvellous 
missionary  zeal,  until  we  all  bow  before  him 
with  profoundest  admiration,  and  in  all  the 
later  church  we  find  now  and  then  great  souls 
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rising  above  other  souls,  heroes  and  martyrs, 
prophets  and  teachers  and  great  preachers. 
But  are  these  all  ?  Does  God  make  up  his 
kingdom  of  these  alone  ?  No,  surely  not ; 
nor  does  he  make  up  a  single  church  of  these 
alone.  All  along  the  way  he  gives  us  a  few 
great  souls  as  inspirers  and  leaders  of  men, 
but 

I.  The  rank  and  file,  the  great  mass,  must 
he  commonplace  lives  like  yours  and  mine.  Is 
not  this  true  in  every  field  of  thought,  in 
every  field  of  effort  ?  There  are  a  few  bold 
discoverers,  leaders  of  thought  and  leaders  of 
men,  who,  naturally  forceful,  take  the  reins  of 
thought  and  effort  into  their  hands  and  rule 
instinctively  as  by  divine  right ;  then  come 
the  great  multitudes  who  work  with  no 
applause,  who  look  for  no  fame,  and  who  will 
never  be  remembered  when  they  sink  out  of 
sight.  Notice  how,  everywhere,  the  common- 
place lives  predominate.  The  order  is  not 
now  and  then  a  commonplace  life  and  then 
a  multidude  of  great  men,  leaders,  but  now 
and  then,  at  long  intervals,  a  leader,  and  then 
a  vast  number  of  little  lives. 

(1)  The  ar7mes  are  made  up  in  this  way. 
We  read  the  names  of  Alexander,  Napoleon, 
Nelson,  Wellington,  Washington,  Grant, 
Farragut  and  Dewey.     The  world  looks  and 
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wonders,  the  world  admires  and  applauds, 
and  then  turns  from  these  great  names  and 
looks  with  contempt  upon  what  it  calls  the 
great  multitude  of  little  souls.  Yes,  you  may 
say  little  if  you  mean  by  that  simply  incon- 
spicuous. So  was  Lebbseus,  so  was  Thaddseus, 
but  the  Lord  needed  Lebbaeus  and  Thaddaeus  ; 
and  so  the  nation  needs  the  common  sailor, 
who  stands  to  his  gun,  and  the  common 
soldier  or  the  rough  rider  who  leads  the 
charge  or  lies  in  the  trenches. 

(2)  We  honor  the  captain  of  industry.  We 
do  well  to  honor  him  because  he  often  makes 
it  possible  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house 
hundreds  of  other  men  and  women.  But  what 
would  the  captain  of  industry  be  without  the 
loyal  service  of  those  who  fill  the  humble 
ranks  of  industry  ?  Go  into  the  great  factory 
and  hear  the  mighty  hum  and  roar  of 
machinery.  See  the  multitude  of  busy  hands, 
men  and  women  bending  to  their  daily  tasks 
with  meager  compensation,  with  no  applause, 
with  no  part  in  the  higher  rewards  which 
come  to  men,  and  yet,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  so  far  as  they  are  faithful  and 
true  to  their  toil,  they  are  really  engaged  in 
a  divine  service,  and  the  captain  of  industry 
would  be  helpless  without  the  army  of 
workers  at  his  back. 
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(3)  We  hnoiv  a  few  of  the  officers  of  a  great 
railway  system,  the  president,  the  siqjerinten- 
dent  In  the  same  way  we  hear  of  the  head 
and  a  few  of  the  superintendents  in  a  great 
department  store  or  a  great  commercial  house, 
while  a  multitude  of  lesser  men  are  abso- 
lutely unknown.  They  never  will  be  known ; 
they  have  little  praise,  little  honor  from  any 
source.  They  will  work  on,  day  in  and  day 
out.  The  clerks  in  the  great  stores,  the 
brakeman,  the  conductors,  the  engineers  of  a 
great  railway,  the  students  of  a  great  school, 
—  what  are  all  these  but  commonplace  little 
lives  ?  Yet  they  make  up  the  actual  working 
force  of  the  world ;  they  are  in  vast  majority; 
they  are  indispensable  ;  all  wheels  of  industry 
would  stop  without  them,  all  enterprise 
would  be  at  a  standstill,  all  effort  paralyzed. 
However  inspiring  the  leadership  the  army 
would  be  wanting.  We  come  back  again  and 
again  to  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  world 
is  performed  for  the  most  part  by  "  common- 
place people.'^   Now,  in  all  human  probability, 

II.  Such  must  be  your  life  and  tnine. 
Among  the  seventy  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  there  are  three  living 
presidents,  and  only  three,  and  in  all  our  one 
hundred  and  twenty-three  years  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  we   still  have 
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less  than  two-score  of  presidents  in  all.  We 
have  had  a  few  hundred  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, but  how  few  were  these  compared 
with  the  great  multitudes  who  have  come 
and  gone  in  these  hundred  years.  In  the 
annals  of  our  military  achievements,  there 
are  a  few  names  which  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously, but  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
of  these  will  have  a  permanent  place  in 
history.  All  the  rest  will  be  forgotten.  The 
colonels  and  captains  and  majors  and  lieuten- 
ants, all  these,  with  the  vast  multitude  of 
common  soldiers,  are  sinking  rapidly  out  of 
sight.  So  there  are  a  few  great  orators,  a 
few  great  preachers,  a  few  great  lawyers,  a 
few  great  writers,  whose  names  are  household 
words.  We  honor  them,  we  praise  them,  we 
applaud  them  for  their  noble  deeds,  for  their 
wise  words,  but  what  about  the  great  masses 
passing  rapidly  across  the  field  of  life  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  world's  work,  the  world's 
real  service,  the  world's  real  achievements, 
are  all  accomplished  for  the  most  part  by 
commonplace  little  lives  like  our  own  ?  Now 
I  do  not  call  j^our  attention  to  this  fact 
merely  for  the  sake  of  reminding  you  of  what 
is  perhaps  already  too  conspicuous.  I  do  not 
remind  you  of  this  for  the  sake  of  deepening 
your  sense  of  helplessness  and  dependence. 
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Surely  I  do  not  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing which  should  merely  humiliate  you.  I 
trust  I  have  a  far  higher  purpose  than  this. 
The  very  fact  that  commonplace  lives  are  in 
the  vast  majority,  that  God  has  made  only  a 
few  extraordinary  lives  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  vast  millions  and  millions  of  earth  are 
and  must  be  commonplace,  ought  surely  to 
suggest  that  what  we  call  the  commonplace 
is  not  to  be  despised.  God  does  not  make 
up  nations,  he  does  not  make  up  industries ;  I 
do  not  believe  that  he  makes  up  his  own 
kingdom  out  of  vast  numbers  of  great  souls. 
He  has  a  few  great  ones  as  teachers  and 
prophets  and  leaders,  and  the  others  are 
commonplace.  Now  perhaps  we  may  find 
some  comfort  and  be  able  to  lift  the  common- 
place to  a  real  place  of  dignity  if  we  will  go 
back  and  look  once  more  at  the  life  of  Isaac. 
But  what  did  Isaac  do  ?  He  did  not  lead 
armies.  He  did  not  lead  his  people  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt.  He  was  not  a  great 
deliverer. 

(1)  But  he  did  dig  ivells.  A  very  little 
thing,  you  say.  Yes,  perhaps  so.  It  seems 
little  at  this  distance,  but  when  you  remember 
what  a  barren  land  it  was  he  lived  in,  how 
wide  the  deserts  were,  how  the  awful 
droughts   consumed   the    moisture   and  left 
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the  people  helpless,  it  will  not  seem  so  little 
a  thing.  How  thoughtless  we  all  become  of 
the  great  supplies  of  our  common,  every-clay 
life.  How  is  it  that  every  day  there  is  a 
fresh  supply  of  bread  ?  How  is  it  that 
everywhere  there  are  fresh  supplies  of  water  ? 
How  is  it  that  wherever  we  go  or  wherever 
we  live,  there  is  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to  drink 
and  plenty  to  wear  ?  How  is  it  that  we  have 
all  the  common  comforts  of  life  ?  Is  it 
because  there  are  presidents  and  senators  and 
generals  and  captains  ?  Yes,  perhaps  in  a 
very  small  degree,  but  far  more  it  is  because 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  Isaacs  digging 
wells.  We  do  not  praise  them,  we  do  not 
count  them,  we  do  not  applaud  them,  we  do 
not  write  their  names  in  history,  but  one 
with  shovel,  with  plow,  with  hoe,  as  he  tills 
the  soil,  another  with  needle  and  thread,  and 
others  with  a  thousand  other  implements,  are 
digging  the  wells  which  furnish  fresh  sup- 
plies for  our  common  wants  every  day,  and 
how  almost  infinite  are  the  ramifications  of 
the  numberless  streams  which  flow  out  from 
this  common,  e very-day  toil  of  men.  Where 
do  we  get  the  pictures  which  adorn  our  walls  ? 
We  get  them  from  artists  who  have  been 
digging  wells.  Where  do  we  get  the  books 
which  fill  our  libraries  and  fill  our  hearts  ? 
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There  are,  indeed,  a  few  great  books  from 
the  master  hands,  but  we  get  a  great  many  of 
them  from  the  Isaacs  who  have  been  digging 
wells.  Whence  come  our  hospitals  and  our 
humanitarian  homes  ?  By  whom  are  they 
made  ?  By  whom  are  they  equipped  ?  Who 
is  performing  their  daily  toil  ?  The  Isaacs 
who  dig  the  wells  for  the  water  of  life. 
How  are  our  common  schools  equipped  ? 
Are  they  equipped  by  the  great  masters  of 
education  ?  No,  these  at  best  are  only  a  few. 
One  or  two  perhaps  in  a  whole  century,  and 
then  there  lies  between,  like  Isaac  between 
Abraham  and  Jacob,  a  vast  army  of  other 
teachers,  noble,  self-sacrificing,  though  un- 
known men  and  women,  whose  every  stroke 
is  causing  the  water  of  intellect  to  flow  for 
thirsty  souls.  But  the  greatest  hope  must 
come  by  a  little  deeper  study  into  the  life 
and  character  of  this  old  patriarch.  Go  back 
and  look  once  more  at  the  words  of  our  text. 
(2)  "  And  Isaac  went  out  to  meditate  in  the 
field  at  eventide.^'  If  you  will  take  your 
Bible  and  look  at  the  marginal  reading,  you 
will  see  that  the  word  ''  pray  "  is  used  instead 
of  meditate.  In  other  words,  Isaac  went  out 
into  the  fields  in  the  evening  time  and 
prayed.  What  was  Isaac  doing  about  this 
time  ?     He  was   waiting  for  the  servant  of 
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Abraham  to  come  back  from  the  north  country 
with  Eebecca,  his  bride.  This  may  have 
been  a  very  simple  event  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  people,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  profoundest 
importance  to  Isaac.  What  was  this  girl 
going  to  be  like  ?  What  was  to  be  her 
temper  ?  What  were  to  be  her  ideals  ?  What 
was  to  be  her  character  ?  In  short,  what  was 
to  be  their  married  life?  Here  was  no 
Abraham  on  the  one  side,  no  Jacob  on  the 
other,  no  hero,  no  saint,  no  martyr,  but  just  a 
common  little  life.  But  he  could  pray  for 
the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon  the  union  of 
his  own  heart  with  another  heart.  Ah,  how 
much  happier  the  world  would  be  if  there 
were  more  marriages  such  as  this,  marriages 
upon  which  the  blessing  of  God  would  be 
asked,  not  by  the  minister  alone,  uttering 
some  formal  word,  but  by  the  man  and  the 
woman  who  stand  with  uncovered  heads 
before  God  and  vow  to  travel  the  journey  of 
life  hand  in  hand.  What  a  great  thing  it 
would  be,  if  like  Isaac,  every  bride  and  groom 
could  be  in  a  praying  mood  !  One  trouble 
with  our  modern  domestic  life  is  that  there 
is  too  much  rushing  headlong  into  marriage 
without  even  a  thought  of  congeniality,  with- 
out a  thought  of  the  profounder  meaning  of 
the  word  love,  without  a  thought  of  the  great 
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issues  which  are  to  spring  from  married  life. 
People  rush  into  this  most  sacred  of  all 
human  relations,  when  every  consideration  of 
happiness,  of  love,  of  human  prosperity, 
should  forbid  the  bans. 

Now  it  requires  no  great  divergence  from 
our  main  thought  to  justify  the  declaration 
that  this  attitude  of  Isaac  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  should  be  the  attitude  of  every 
commonplace  man  in  relation  to  his  common- 
place toil.  We  say  to  ourselves,  ''  I  am  only 
a  commonplace  little  soul,  with  a  common- 
place little  task.  In  comparison  with  another 
man,  I  dwarf  into  insignificance.  There  is 
no  hope  in  it.  There  is  no  dignity  in  it." 
Ah,  there  is  just  the  trouble.  Because  there 
is  no  dignity  in  it,  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  ask  upon  it  the  blessing  of  heaven, 
and  because  we  do  not  ask  the  divine  blessing 
we  do  not  think  it  dignified.  It  has  no  real 
meaning  in  our  eyes.  Do  we  not  need  to  lift 
it  up  ?  Do  we  not  need  to  glorify  it  a  little  ? 
Do  we  not  need  to  ask  upon  it  the  blessing  of 
God,  that  even  our  poor  little  commonplace 
task  shall  work  out  in  its  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  some  divine  purpose  ? 
And  why  not?  Where  is  the  general  who 
can  do  without  the  common  soldier?  We 
talk  about  the  keystone  of  the  arch  as  if  all 
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the  glory  belonged  to  the  keystone.  But 
where  is  the  keystone  which  could  stand 
alone,  and  is  it  not  true  that  in  a  very  real 
way  every  stone  in  the  arch  is  a  keystone, 
every  stone  in  the  great  building  has  its 
place,  has  its  related  uses  ?  The  building 
needs  it.  I  have  heard  that  here  is  the 
origin  of  the  old  saying,  ''He  is  a  brick." 
Some  general  likened  his  soldiers  unto  walls, 
*'  every  man  a  brick."  So  in  this  great  army 
of  workers,  this  great  army  of  commonplace 
men  who  are  serving  God  and  serving  the 
human  race,  what  a  great  thing  it  would  be  if 
every  one  should  so  dignify  his  task  that  he 
could  pray  the  blessing  of  God  to  rest  upon 
it,  perform  it  just  as  well  as  possible  whether 
in  sight  or  out  of  sight,  whether  to  be  seen  of 
men  or  rest  forever  in  obscurity  ;  then  indeed 
would  our  commonplace  little  lives  be  glori- 
fied !  The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that 
we  allow  our  lives  to  seem  commonplace. 
We  allow  them  to  drop  down  to  such  a  low 
average  level  of  mediocrity  and  vulgarity  and 
thoughtlessness  that  it  is  hard  to  see  their 
divine  relations,  but  fortunately  there  comes 
across  every  pathway  a  few  fine-tempered, 
noble,  yet  commonplace  lives,  which  serve  to 
lift  up  and  show  the  possibilities  of  all  the 
others.      Perhaps   it   is   a   nurse,  may   be   a 
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hospital  nurse,  or  it  may  be  a  liome  nurse,  a 
precious,  gentle  soul,  yet  commonplace  as  the 
world  estimates  men  and  women,  but  so  rich 
in  the  finer  qualities  that  in  the  light  of  such  a 
one  all  other  commonplace  lives  are  glorified. 
Or  it  may  have  been  some  rare  teacher,  not 
rich  in  thought,  not  rich  in  word,  not  known 
to  fame,  but  so  fine  in  faithfulness,  and  that 
rare  quality  of  touching  the  heart  that  she 
sheds  lustre  upon  the  very  name  of  teacher. 
Or  it  may  have  been  that  sweet,  gentle, 
yet  commonplace  mother,  who  in  her  common- 
place little  home  had  such  a  wealth  of  love 
and  such  beauty  of  life  that  she  does  honor  to 
all  the  other  commonplace  homes.  Are  not 
all  these  rare  ones  symbolized  by  that  sweet 
little  poem,  "The  Petrified  Fern": 

In  a  valley,  centuries  ago, 

Grew  a  little  fern  leaf,  green  and  slender, 

Veining  delicate  and  fibres  tender; 
Waving  when  the  wind  crept  down  so  low ; 

Rushes  tall  and  moss  and  grass  grew  round  it, 

Playful  sunbeams  darted  in  and  found  it, 

Drops  of  dew  stole  in  by  night  and  crowned  it; 

But  no  foot  of  man  e'er  trod  that  way; 

Earth  was  young  and  keeping  holiday. 

Monster  fishes  swam  the  silent  main. 

Stately  forests  waved  their  giant  branches, 
Mountains  hurled  their  snowy  avalanches, 

Mammoth  creatures  stalked  across  the  plain ; 
Nature  revelled  in  grand  mysteries ; 
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But  tlie  little  fern  was  not  of  these,  ; 

Did  not  number  with  the  hills  and  trees,  j 

Only  grew  and  waved  its  wild,  sweet  way,  —  I 

No  one  came  to  note  it,  day  by  day.  ' 

Earth,  one  time,  put  on  a  frolic  mood,  • 

Heaved    the  rocks    and    changed    the    mighty  I 

motion  ^ 
Of  the  deep,  strong  current  of  the  ocean ; 

Moved  the  plain  and  shook  the  haughty  wood,  i 

Crushed  the  little  fern  in  soft,  moist  clay,  j 

Covered  it  and  hid  it  safe  away.  j 

Oh,  the  long,  long  centuries  since  that  day!  | 

Oh,  the  agony,  oh,  life's  bitter  cost,  I 

Since  that  useless  little  fern  was  lost!  ^ 

Useless!    Lost!    There  came  a  thoughtful  man 

Searching  nature's  secrets,  far  and  deep; 

From  a  fissure  in  a  rocky  steep  , 

He  withdrew  a  stone,  o'er  which  there  ran  i 

Fairy  pencillings  a  quaint  design, 

Yeinings,  leafage,  fibres  clear  and  fine, 

And  the  fern's  life  lay  in  every  line ! 

So,  I  think,  God  hides  some  souls  away,  ] 

Sweetly  to  surprise  us  the  last  day.  * 


O  towering  Daughter,  titan  of  the  West, 

Behind  a  tliousand  leagues  of  foam  secure ; 

Thou  toward  whom  our  inmost  heart  is  pure 

Of  ill  intent :  although  thou  threatenest 

With  most  unfilial  hand  thy  mother's  breast, 

Not  for  one  breathing-space  may  earth  endure 

The  thought  of  War's  intolerable  cure 

For  such  vague  pains  as  vex  to-day  thy  rest ! 

But  if  thou  hast  more  strength  than  thou  canst 

spend 
In  tasks  of  Peace,  and  find'st  her  yoke  too  tame. 
Help  us  to  smite  the  cruel,  to  befriend 
The  succorless,  and  put  the  false  to  shame. 
So  shall  the  ages  laud  thee  and  thy  name 
Be  lovely  among  nations  to  the  end. 

Watson. 
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And  he  shall  judge  between  the  nations,  and  shall  reprove 
many  peoples ;  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 
Isaiah  ii.  4. 

Is  not  this  a  remarkable  prophecy  when  we 
consider  the  age  in  which  it  was  spoken! 
Here  was  a  people  surrounded  by  Eome  on 
the  one  side,  Egypt  on  another,  and  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  Syria  on  the  East,  in  an 
age  of  barbarism  and  savagery,  who  could  see 
visions  of  the  coming  peace  when  swords 
should  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and  spears 
into  pruning-hooks  ;  visions  of  the  time  when 
the  arts  of  peace  should  supplant  the  arts  of 
war,  a  time  when  men  should  be  educated 
away  from  their  savage  instincts,  and  taught 
to  live  together  in  sweet  and  harmonious 
relationship.  War-like  as  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  at  times,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
such  visions  as  these  could  have  been  seen  by 
the  people  of  any  other  land.  The  vision  of 
peace  was  itself  a  prophecy  of  the  universal 
brotherhood,  and  was  born  of  the  strong 
religious  instincts  of  this  most  religious 
people.     See  how  the  vision  found  reinforce- 
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ment  in  the  life  of  Christ !  Here  was  a 
discouraged  people,  who  for  centuries  had 
been  weighted  down  by  the  tyranny  of  a 
foreign  yoke,  who  had  waited  patiently  for  a 
coming  deliverer,  under  whose  strong  arm 
and  divine  leadership  they  should  be  able  to 
break  the  chains  of  the  oppressor,  but  when 
at  last  the  deliverer  came,  he  was  not  a 
captain  of  war,  he  was  only  a  Prince  of  Peace, 
who,  refusing  material  aid,  was  content  to 
rely  upon  the  sword  of  the  spirit.  Here 
again  was  another  prophecy  of  the  coming 
peace  of  the  nations,  when  the  sword  should 
give  place  to  plowshares,  and  spears  to  prun- 
ing-hooks. 

And  yet,  alas,  the  years  and  the  centuries 
have  rolled  along  and  the  vision  has  not  been 
realized  !  We  boast  of  our  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, our  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace,  our 
knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  race,  yet  in 
these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
we  see  two  great  nations  face  to  face  with 
each  other  on  the  verge  of  war.  We  have 
advocated  the  supremacy  of  reason,  but  men 
will  not  reason;  we  have  advocated  arbitra- 
tion, but  nations  will  not  arbitrate  ;  we  have 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  universal  brother- 
hood, but  when  the  real  test  comes,  we  find 
that  nationalism  takes  the  place  of  brother- 
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hood.  We  profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  yet  when  the  test  comes 
we  bite,  and  snarl,  and  growl,  and  fight,  with 
all  the  savage  instincts  of  the  beasts  whose 
children,  according  to  Darwin,  we  are.  No 
longer  under  the  dominance  of  reason,  we 
yield  ourselves  to  the  dominance  of  passion. 
With  the  impending  crisis  before  us,  threaten- 
ing to  involve  a  war  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States  at  any  hour,  the  minister 
of  the  Gospel  may  surely  be  justified  in 
calling  your  attention  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  relative  claims  of  Peace  and  War. 
First  of  all, 

I.  Let  us  notice  the  cost  of  war.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  discussion  of  national 
issues  and  international  controversies  the 
consequences  usually  seem  to  the  individual 
to  be  very  remote.  He  joins  in  the  national 
pride,  nurses,  perhaps,  a  feeling  of  wounded 
national  honor,  but  does  not  feel  any  personal 
responsibility,  nor  realize  that  the  conse- 
quences can  touch  himself  in  any  other  than 
a  very  remote  way ;  in  other  words,  he  does 
not  at  all  appreciate  the  real  cost  of  war,  and 
yet  the  world  over,  in  every  land  and  every 
age,  war  has  been  enormously  expensive, 
whether  to  the  defeated  nation  or  the  vic- 
torious nation.      The  paying  of  the  cost  of 
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war  is  often  left  as  an  unwelcome  legacy  to 
the  children  and  children's  children  for  many 
generations  after  the  thoughtless  combatants 
have  laid  down  their  arms.  The  simplest 
and  most  easily  understood  cost  of  war  is 
the, 

( 1 )  Cost  in  men  and  money.  But  of  this 
enormous  cost  the  average  man  seems  woe- 
fully ignorant.  A  glance  at  statistics,  there- 
fore, on  this  subject  ought  to  be  at  the 
present  time  a  healthy  study.  According  to 
Mulhall's  dictionary  of  statistics  (1892),  we 
find  that  the  cost  of  the  wars  between 
England  and  France  (1793  to  1815)  was 
$6,250,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  1,900,000 
men.  The  war  between  England,  France, 
and  Russia  (1854  and  1856)  cost  $1,525,- 
000,000,  and  the  loss  of  485,000  men.  The 
United  States  civil  war  (  1861-1865),  $3,700,- 
000,000,  and  the  loss  of  656,000  men.  The 
war  between  France  and  Germany  (1871) 
cost  $1,580,000,000,  and  the  loss  of  290,000 
men.  The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
(1876-1877)  cost  $950,000,000,  and  the  loss 
of  180,000  men.  The  war  of  the  Revolution 
cost  $135,000,000,  while  over  300,000  Ameri- 
cans were  engaged  at  different  times  during 
the  war.  Such  startling  figures  as  these 
ought    surely  to    be    enough  to   make    the 
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thoughtful  man  think  twice  before  advocat- 
ing wars  between  nations.  But  these  figures 
do  not  include  all  the  cost  of  war.  It  is 
the  occasional  war  which  entails  immense 
and  almost  unbearable  burdens  upon  nations 
in  times  of  peace.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer, 
taken  from  the  World  Almanac,  and  corrected 
to  December  1894,  Germany  has,  including  her 
reserves,  a  total  standing  army  of  3,754,954 
men,  and  257,859  horses ;  France  has  3,723,- 
385  men,  and  379,122  horses ;  Eussia,  5,780,- 
399  men,  and  460,348  horses ;  Great  Britian, 
1,039,700  men,  and  171,742  horses.  Now  let 
us  put  these  figures  together,  and  we  shall 
have  a  grand  total  for  these  four  nations  of 
14,296,498  men,  and  1,269,071  horses.  I  ask 
you  to  think  of  this  enormous  army  of  more 
than  14,000,000  of  men  held  in  readiness  for 
war ;  and  yet  I  ask  what  is  practically  impos- 
sible. When  we  speak  of  such  vast  numbers 
as  these,  they  become  practically  unthink- 
able ;  yet  I  have  left  out  of  the  account  Italy, 
Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States,  to  say  nothing  of  Japan,  China,  and 
the  South  American  Republics.  Of  course, 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate  what  the 
practical  loss  to  these  countries  must  be  from 
the  enforced  idleness  of  these  great  standing 
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armies,  but  it  is  a  simple  problem  in  arith- 
metic to  see  the  annual  cost  of  these  armies 
in  mere  dollars  and  cents.  In  1894  Great 
Britian's  military  and  naval  budget  was 
$199,794,734;  Germany's,  $130,453,398; 
France,  $161,381,673;  and  Russia's,  $160,- 
798,523.  Now  if  we  were  capable  of  compre- 
hending such  figures  as  these,  and  would 
remember  that  the  army,  speaking  physi- 
cally, takes  the  very  flower  of  the  manhood 
of  a  nation,  and  would  also  remember  that 
this  enormous  treasure  for  the  support  of 
armies  and  navies  must  come  ultimately  out 
of  the  people,  who  must  pay  the  bills  in  the 
form  of  taxes,  we  should  have  some  adequate 
conception  of  the  enormous  cost  of  war.  Yet 
before  we  can  fully  understand  the  cost  of 
war,  we  must  take  into  account  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  material  cost.  Perhaps  chief  in 
this  is, 

(2)  The  moral  debauchery  of  the  men 
engaged  in  war.  The  soldier  in  time  of  war 
is  not  studying  art,  he  is  not  studying  litera- 
ture, he  is  not  building  up  homes,  he  is  not 
working  out  nobler  plans  of  spiritual  life,  he 
is  not  studying  the  philosophy  of  good 
government,  he  is  not  developing  nobler 
moral  instincts.  The  soldier,  while  he  must 
of  necessity  learn  obedience  and  promptness, 
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is  in  the  main  a  destructionist,  he  is  more 
likely  to  destroy  art  and  literature  than  to 
study  it,  he  is  more  likely  to  tear  down  homes 
than  to  build  them  up,  he  is  not  developing 
the  humanitarian  instincts,  he  is  giving  free 
rein  to  his  own  passions  and  appetites.  War 
is  not  favorable  to  the  development  of  man's 
religious  nature,  and  the  finer  conceptions  of 
life ;  war  is  essentially  savage,  and  tends  to 
develop  the  savage  nature  of  man ;  war  is 
essentially  barbarous,  and  tends  to  develop 
the  blood-thirsty  instincts.  The  noblest  man 
does  not  fight,  he  reasons ;  he  does  not  make 
his  appeal  to  mere  physical  strength,  he 
makes  his  appeal  to  man's  sense  of  justice 
and  his  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong.  We 
need  not  deny  that  battles  are  often  fought 
in  the  interest  of  some  great  moral  cause, 
and  that  indirectly  progress  ensues,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  even  in  such  cases, 
though  they  are  compartively  rare,  the  prog- 
ress is  purchased  by  an  enormous  cost  of 
moral  character.  One  war  has  often  done 
more  to  turn  backward  the  tide  of  moral 
progress  than  one  hundred  years  of  education 
and  religious  training  have  done  to  develop 
the  moral  nature.  As  a  rule,  every  dollar 
spent  in  war  is  a  dollar  against  the  school- 
house,  against  the  church,  and   against  the 
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morality  of  tlie  home.  I  do  not  know  how 
others  may  feel,  but  as  for  myself  it  would 
seem  to  me  nothing  less  than  a  national 
misfortune  if,  in  addition  to  demoralizing 
fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  soldiers 
actually  engaged  in  war,  we  arrest  the 
attention  of  70,000,000  of  our  people  engaged 
in  peaceable  pursuits,  turn  them  away  from 
their  ordinary  vocations,  and  set  them  think- 
ing about  pillage,  destruction  of  property, 
the  killing  of  men  and  the  ruining  of  homes. 
People  cannot  think  of  these  things,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
without  moral  degeneration ;  and  that  is 
what  war  with  Spain,  or  any  other  country, 
must  mean.  But,  bad  as  all  this  is,  let  us 
look  at  one  thing  more,  viz. : 

(3)  If  America  engages  in  a  foreign  war 
at  this  juncture  it  will  set  backward  the  peace 
spirit  for  fifty  years.  America  seems  to  have 
been  providentially  located  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  peace.  Standing,  as  we 
do,  between  two  great  oceans,  with  little 
danger  from  foreign  invasion,  and  little  need 
therefore  of  a  large  standing  army,  and  with 
little  desire  for  more  territory,  there  was 
given  to  us  the  providential  opportunity  to 
give  the  world  object  lessons  in  the  develop- 
of  religion,  education,  social  reform,  and  the 
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science  of  government.  Along  all  tliese  lines, 
largely  under  American  leadership,  commend- 
able and  gratifying  progress  has  been  made, 
and  some  of  us  bad  begun  to  dream,  at  least, 
that  the  realization  of  Isaiah's  vision,  when 
swords  should  be  beaten  into  plowshares  and 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  could  not  be  far 
away.  It  was  for  us  to  lead  in  advocating 
arbitration,  the  modern  and  civilized  method 
of  settling  international  differences  by  appeal 
to  reason  and  moral  sense,  instead  of  an 
appeal  to  physical  force. 

How  proud  all  Christians  were,  a  few  years 
ago,  when  our  Secretary  of  State,  a  citizen  of 
our  own  Commonwealth,  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  sought  with  splendid 
persistency  and  great  ability  to  establish  with 
Great  Britain  a  treaty  of  arbitration  !  And 
now,  so  soon  after  that  splendid  effort,  we 
see  the  United  States  herself  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  a  foreign  war.  If  we  were  situated 
as  Germany  is,  or  were  in  the  position  of 
France  or  Austria,  or  even  of  Great  Britain, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  enemies,  there 
would  seem  to  be  more  excuse  for  us.  But 
here  we  are  practically  isolated ;  our  states 
are  not  petty  principalities,  with  warring 
interests ;  they  form  one  great  Union,  with 
free  commerce  and  common  interests.     We 
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have  not  been  educated  in  the  arts  of  war ; 
we  have  been  educating  the  world  in  the  arts 
of  peace.  A  war  with  Spain  today  or  with 
any  other  nation,  until  we  have  exhausted 
the  last  resource  of  diplomacy,  until  we  have 
made  the  last  appeal  to  reason,  will  exhibit 
to  the  world  the  humiliating  fact  that,  when 
the  real  test  comes,  we  have  but  little  faith 
in  the  principles  we  have  been  advocating, 
and  thus  the  cause  of  international  arbitrar 
tion  and  the  cause  of  international  peace  will 
be  set  backward  fifty  years.  I  submit,  then, 
the  simple  proposition  that,  including  the 
moral  debauchery  of  man,  the  inevitable  set- 
back to  the  cause  of  peace  as  well  as  the 
material  expense  of  war,  the  cost  alone,  in 
fact,  is  too  great  to  be  endured  by  reasonable 
men,  when  any  other  settlement  is  possible. 
If  then,  this  is  true,  what  should  our  attitude 
be  towards  the  whole  question  ?  I  answer, 
on  the  general  question  : 

II.  It  must  he  agitation  and  education  in 
favor  of  arbitration.  What  the  few  already 
know  the  whole  community  must  be  taught. 
At  present  the  consequences  of  war  seem 
remote  from  the  average  man.  If  he  happens 
to  live  too  far  from  the  seaboard  to  be  easily 
reached  by  a  cannon  ball,  he  is  apt  to  fancy  that 
he  has  little  interest  in  the  question.     If  he 
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has  uo  ships  to  be  captured,  no  real  estate  to  be 
damaged,  he  imagines  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 
Most  men  simply  will  not  appreciate  what 
cannot  be  seen  or  measured  by  some  material 
standard.  If  they  can  foresee  a  loss,  direct, 
immediate,  tangible,  measurable,  they  scout 
it  entirely,  and  scouting  it,  entail  untold 
miseries  and  burdens  upon  succeeding  gen- 
erations. There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  ; 
every  man  has  an  interest  in  everything 
which  affects  the  moral  character  of  even  one 
individual  in  the  community ;  not  only  so, 
but 

(1)  It  is  also  true  that  the  burdens  of  war 
fall  icnequally  upon  the  poor.  If  you  go  to 
the  commanders  of  our  standing  army  today, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  son  of  the 
merchant  prince  who  is  serving  in  the  ranks  ; 
it  is  the  son  of  the  mechanic  and  common 
laborer.  It  is  these  men  who  will  stand  up 
to  be  shot  at,  it  is  these  men  in  case  of  war 
who  suffer  most,  it  is  the  home  of  the  poor 
man  which  is  almost  sure  to  be  desolated. 
I  am  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the  labor 
unions  of  the  country  are  lifting  up  their 
voices  against  the  idea  of  another  war.  They 
know  that  the  progress  and  happiness  of  the 
laboring  man  depends  upon  the  progress  and 
welfare  of  industry ;  they  know  that  war  is 
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an  unhealthy  disturbance  of  the  common 
industries  of  life;  they  have  grown  wise 
enough  to  see  that  it  is  they  ultimately 
who  must  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  of  war ; 
directly  or  indirectly,  they  pay  the  taxes. 
We  must  join  with  them  in  the  effort  to  show 
every  laboring  man  in  this  country  that  his 
prosperity  lies  in  promoting  peace  and  indus- 
try ;  lies  in  leaving  the  industries  of  the 
country  undisturbed.  In  a  country  like  ours, 
public  sentiment  rules.  Congressmen  and 
even  the  president  are  amenable  to  public 
opinion.  It  would  be  of  immense  importance 
if  all  the  laboring  men  of  this  country  could 
be  made  to  see  the  interest  they  have  per- 
sonally in  the  cause  of  international  arbitra- 
tion ;  they  must  be  made  to  see  that  this  is 
no  simple  question  for  a  few  philanthropists ; 
it  is  a  question  for  the  poorest  citizens  of  our 
country.  I  believe  we  have  nearly  reached 
the  time 

(2)  For  the  develo2)7nent  of  an  international 
congress.  Every  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  an  interest  in  the  peace  of  the 
world,  and  the  nations  ought  to  have  a  code 
of  laws,  and  if  necessary  an  organization  for 
the  preservation  of  the  world's  peace.  There 
are,  indeed,  definite  expressions  of  interna- 
tional laws,  but  they  are  in  a  chaotic  state  j 
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many  of  them  are  practically  unwritten  laws, 
and  by  no  means  universally  conceded ;  some- 
thing more  and  something  better  than  this 
should  be  obtained.  The  time  was  when  two 
men  with  a  difference  felt  themselves  entirely 
justified  in  going  out  and  shooting  at  each 
other,  or  hacking  each  other  with  the  sword ; 
there  came  a  time  at  last  when  the  commun- 
ity declared  its  interest  in  such  a  contest.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  such  men  were  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  that  they  interferred 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  community  in 
various  ways,  until  at  last  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  law  and  the  moral  sentiment  of  a 
community  are  so  thoroughly  opposed  to  such 
contests  that  duelling  is  nearly  ended.  But, 
while  in  a  civilized  community  two  men  may 
no  longer  fight  a  duel,  it  is  still  regarded  as 
legitimate  for  nations  to  fight  duels.  But 
international  duelling  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance  to  the  world  than  duelling  between 
individuals.  It  disturbs  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  and  causes  everywhere  a  widespread 
financial  unrest,  interferes  with  the  normal 
action  of  trade  and  labor.  This  being  true,  I 
urge  that  as  a  state  or  a  town  has  a  right  to 
interfere  between  two  quarrelling  individuals, 
the  nations  of  the  world  have  the  right  to 
interfere   between   two   quarrelling   nations. 
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This  could  be  easily  done  through  an  inter- 
national code  of  laws,  to  be  framed  by  an 
international  congress.  Now,  for  fear  of 
being  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted,  let 
me  ask : 

III.  What  should  be  the  attitude  of  any 
loyal  American  upon  the  controversy  immedi- 
ately before  us  ?  If  my  plea  for  peace  thus 
far  shall  seem  to  anybody  to  have  been  too 
sordid  or  indifferent  to  humanitarian  consid- 
erations, let  me  say  I  do  not  believe  in  "  peace 
at  any  price  ; "  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  am  I 
sensitive  about  American  honor.  Many  wars 
are  entered  into  on  account  of  a  supersensi- 
tiveness  as  to  national  honor,  just  as  duels 
and  private  quarrels  are  entered  into  on 
account  of  personal  pique.  Many  of  us  have 
yet  to  learn  that  in  the  long  run  our  national 
honor  is  safeguarded  only  by  justice  and 
fair-dealing  toward  all.  An  appeal  to  arms 
may  be  honorable ;  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 
There  will  be  far  more  honor  in  settling  the 
Cub?*n  controversy  and  our  differences  with 
Spain  right  when  they  shall  be  settled,  than 
there  could  possibly  be  in  vanquishing  poor 
old,  decrepit  Spain.     What  then  ? 

(1)  The  barbarism  of  the  Cuban  warfare 
must  be  ended,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Cubans 
must  be  relieved.     We,  who  were  a  few  years 
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ago  hurling  our  denunciations  at  England  and 
Russia  on  account  of  the  Armenian  outrages, 
cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  piteous  cry  of 
the  starving  Cubans.  Within  the  last  three 
years,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  from  our  own 
shores,  probably  not  less  than  200,000  inno- 
cent men,  women  and  children  have  died  of 
starvation  and  exposure;  almost  nothing  is 
being  done  for  their  relief  by  Spain  herself. 
This  is  not  civilized  warfare  —  if,  indeed,  any 
warfare  may  be  called  civilized;  this  is 
barbarism,  and  no  mere  theory  concerning  the 
general  subject  of  peace  should  stifle  the 
humanitarian  instincts  of  our  people,  which 
prompt  them  to  go  to  the  relief  of  these 
starving  people.  These  facts  must  be  affirmed 
without  fear  of  possible  mistake ;  and  of 
course,  coupled  with  this,  it  should  also  be 
remembered  that  the  barbarous  warfare  which 
has  produced  these  results  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  indefinitely.  TVith  these 
problems  our  government  has  to  deal.  It 
cannot,  in  my  judgment,  shirk  responsibility; 
but  let  me  say,  with  all  emphasis,  that  I  do 
not  believe  this  necessarily  means  war ;  let 
us  believe  that  this  is  still  an  age  of  reason ; 
let  us  not  insist  that  our  president  shall 
settle  these  questions  in  a  single  hour  nor  a 
single   week.     Let   us   go   to   war   to   settle 
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them,  if  necessary  ;  but  let  us  not  go  to  war 
unless  it  is  necessary.  We  liave  given  the 
world  a  splendid  example  of  American  self- 
control  ;  let  us  continue  that  exhibition,  if 
necessary,  yet  a  little  longer.  The  cause  of 
justice  will  not  be  lost,  the  honor  of  America 
need  not  be  sullied,  if  the  final  action  is  not 
taken  before  the  first  of  May.  Let  us  not  be 
too  anxious  to  test  our  American  navy ;  let 
us  still  believe  for  a  few  weeks  longer  in  the 
supremacy  of  reason.     For  my  part, 

(2)  Until  tvar  is  declared,  I  will  oppose  war 
with  all  my  heart ;  if  war  is  declared,  I  ivill 
oppose  Spain  with  all  my  might.  I  do  not 
believe  in  war  where  it  can  possibly  be 
avoided.  I  feel  that  it  can  be  avoided  yet 
a  little  longer,  perhaps  permanently,  without 
dishonor  to  our  country.  Therefore,  I  say, 
let  us  pause,  let  us  think  well  of  what  we  are 
about  to  do,  let  us  search  for  some  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  If,  then,  with  cool 
heads  and  serious  purpose,  we  have  exhausted 
all  other  resources,  all  other  plans,  and  find 
that  the  hour  has  not  yet  arrived  for  turning 
swords  into  plowshares,  and  war  is  inevitable, 
we  shall  all  be  loyal  Americans,  we  shall 
defend  our  flag,  we  shall  support  the  admin- 
istration, and  ask  for  the  blessing  of  heaven 
upon  the  issue. 
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But  we  are  not  to  be  hurried  into  war  ;  we 
are  not  to  be  taunted  into  war ;  we  are  not 
to  be  frightened  into  war.  If,  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  after  every  other  appeal  has 
failed,  we  shall  find  war  the  only  recourse 
left,  then  with  a  due  sense  of  dignity  and  an 
awful  sense  of  responsibility,  let  us,  fresh 
from  our  knees  and  with  a  prayer  upon  our 
lips,  go  forth  to  battle  as  a  nation  led  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 
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I  am  a  man  of  peace.  God  knows  how  I  love 
peace.  But  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  such  a  coward 
as  to  mistake  oppression  for  peace. 

Kossuth. 


When  classes  are  exasperated  against  each  other, 
the  peace  of  the  world  is  always  kept  by  striking  a 
new  note.  Instantly  the  units  part,  and  form  in 
a  new  order,  and  those  who  were  opposed  are  now 
side  by  side. 

Emerson. 


The  gospel  has  but  a  forced  alliance  with  war. 
Its  doctrines  of  human  brotherhood  would  ring 
strangely  between  the  opposed  ranks.  The  bellow- 
ing speech  of  cannon  and  the  baptism  of  blood 
mock  its  liturgies  and  sacraments.  Its  gentle  beat- 
itudes would  hardly  serve  as  mottos  for  defiant 
banners,  nor  its  list  of  graces  as  names  for  ships-of- 
the-line. 

Chapin. 
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Peter  said  unto  him,  "  Lord,  why  cannot  I  follow  thee  now  ? 
I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake."    John  xiii.  37. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Peter  had  denied 
his  Master  three  times  in  one  night,  we  shall 
not  do  justice  to  him  unless  we  believe  that  he 
was  wholly  sincere  when  he  spoke  these  words. 
Although  he  was  tempted  and  fell  within  a 
few  hours,  there  is  ample  evidence  that  he 
would  have  laid  down  his  life  for  his  Master. 
And  what  was  true  of  Peter  was  true  of  John, 
and  nearly  all  the  other  apostles  and  probably 
hundreds  of  his  disciples.  The  devotion  of 
his  followers  was  remarkable.  They  would 
have  followed  him  into  battle.  They  did 
follow  him  to  the  cross,  openly  espousing  his 
cause,  preparing  his  body  for  burial,  and 
mourning  with  sincere  grief  after  his  death. 
It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  ask  what  is  the 
secret  of  this  devotion  ?  For  when  we  have 
discovered  the  secret  of  the  devotion  of  the 
immediate  disciples  and  the  apostles,  we  shall 
have  found  th©  secret  of  all  devotion.  As  it 
lies  in  my  mind,  it  contained  two  elements : 
first,  confidence  in  the  cause,  and  second, 
confidence  in  the  leader. 
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I.  The  world  needs  personal  leadership. 
If  you  would  realize  how  much,  it  needs 
personal  leadership,  go  back  and  seriously 
ask  yourself  the  question,  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  subsequent  history  of  Israel 
if  there  had  been  no  Moses  ?  Imagine  the 
children  of  Israel  a  race  of  slaves  in  Egypt. 
What  was  to  be  their  future  ?  Whither  were 
they  tending  ?  What  was  to  be  the  outcome  ? 
Without  the  leadership  of  Moses,  what  place 
could  they  have  occupied  in  history  ?  How 
could  they  have  escaped  from  their  bondage  ? 
In  this  man  was  embodied  not  only  the 
intelligence,  but  the  inspiration  of  the  nation. 
Who  put  before  them  the  possibilities  of 
their  national  life  ?  It  was  he  who  raised 
their  standard,  who  cheered  them  on,  who 
counseled  them  in  the  hour  of  their  discour- 
agement, or  admonished  them  in  the  hour  of 
their  sin.  Or,  again,  try  to  imagine,  if  you 
can,  the  progress  of  the  early  Christian 
church  without  St.  Paul.  It  would,  perhaps, 
display  a  want  of  faith  to  affirm  that  there 
could  have  been  no  church  without  this 
intellectual  giant  and  this  moral  hero,  but  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have 
been  possible.  You  may  say  that  God  would 
have  found  some  other  way.  Yes,  but,  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  that  way  must  have  involved 
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the  leadership  of  some  great  soul.  The  early- 
church  needed  just  that  mighty  influence, 
this  combination  of  intelligence,  intellectual 
power,  physical  endurance,  moral  courage 
and  of  spiritual  insight,  which  makes  up  the 
grand  character  of  St.  Paul. 

Or,  again,  what  would  the  Keformation 
have  been  without  its  Luther  ?  True,  there 
were  other  men  who  believed  in  reform. 
There  were  other  stars  of  less  magnitude,  but 
in  this  man  we  had  the  splendid  combination 
of  great  powers  which  fascinated  men,  drew 
them  around  him,  and  made  them  devoted  to 
his  cause.  What  Luther  did  for  the  Refor- 
mation, Washington  did  for  the  Kevolution. 
Historians  have  asked  a  thousand  times  what 
would  have  become  of  the  American  cause 
but  for  the  noble  loyalty  and  splendid  genius 
of  this  stalwart  American.  So  far  as  human 
eye  can  see,  it  could  not  have  survived  the 
first  two  years  of  struggle.  The  leadership 
of  Washington  so  surely  saved  the  day  that 
with  justice  we  call  him  the  ''Father  of  His 
Country."  Only  in  a  less  degree  did  Lincoln 
do  for  the  Civil  War  what  Washington  did 
for  the  Revolution.  It  was  the  superlative 
genius  and  marvelous  patience  of  this  plain, 
blunt  man  of  the  west,  whose  honest  heart 
drew  the  people  to  him  with  loving  devotion, 
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■which  gave  power  to  the  Union  cause  and 
coherence  at  last  to  divided  and  contending 
f actions j  bringing  all  together  in  one  mighty 
public  sentiment,  welded  in  defence  of  the 
Union. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  there  can  be  no 
more  patent  danger  than  that  of  making 
leadership  of  first  importance  in  the  great 
struggles  of  the  world.  Important  as  great 
leadership  is,  if  the  enthusiastic  devotion  of 
the  people  is  to  be  inspired,  there  is  some- 
thing, if  possible,  infinitely  more  important 
than  this.  You  wonder  what  it  is.  It  can 
only  mean  the  cause  that  makes  -the*  leader  V^> 
and  inspires  those  who  follow.  Without  the 
cause,  without  the  moral  issue,  there  were  no 
leaders.  And  this  brings  me  to  what  seems 
fundamental,  viz., 

II.  Before  men  can  he  moved  to  profound 
and  permanent  enthusiasm,  they  must  be  able 
to  clearly  see  a  moral  issue.  In  other  words, 
there  must  be  some  cause  worth  serving, 
there  must  be  some  battle  worth  fighting, 
there  must  be  involved  some  great  principle 
of  justice  or  liberty  or  benevolence.  If  we 
use  words  in  their  deeper  and  profounder 
meanings,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  old  adage  that 
"there  is  devotion  even  among  thieves,"  is 
true.      There   may   be   a  kind   of    devotion 
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purely  selfish,  which  lasts  until  the  thief 
sees  a  better  opportunity  to  serve  himself. 
Genuine  loyalty  and  self-sacrificing  devotion 
is  born  of  some  profound  moral  conviction. 
There  may,  indeed,  be  a  devotion  like  that  of 
the  dog  or  the  fool — blind  and  ignorant, 
which  has  no  other  basis  than  that  of 
instinct;  but  all  real,  intelligent  devotion 
must  have  a  moral  issue  for  its  fountain  head. 
It  is  born  of  something  to  believe.  A  man 
is  strong  when  he  believes  something  with 
mind  and  heart  and  soul.  Without  some- 
thing to  believe  any  man  would  be  weak. 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  examples  : 

(1)  The  children  of  Israel  under  the 
leadership  of  Moses.  Leaving  the  question  of 
the  quality  of  leadership  out  of  our  account, 
let  us  look  at  the  larger  issue  involved.  In 
the  first  place,  there  was  the  question  of 
liberty  —  the  desire  to  throw  off  the  Egyptian 
yoke.  They  had  been  oppressed,  they  were 
in  bondage,  they  saw  themselves  reduced  to 
the  level  of  the  race  of  slaves,  yet  they  had 
been  taught  for  centuries,  probably,  that  they 
were  children  of  destiny  under  the  guidance 
of  God.  This  consciousness  had  long  been 
with  them.  It  only  needed  some  man  of 
power  to  arouse  it.  Here  was  their  cause  — 
their  love  of  liberty  and  their  consciousness 
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of  divine  destiny.  For  this  they  were  will- 
ing to  brave  the  anger  of  Pharaoh,  to  risk 
the  dangers  of  the  exodus,  to  tramp  and  toil 
and  suffer  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 
They  might  have  been  temporarily  aroused 
by  worldly  ambition,  but  nothing  short  of  a 
great  moral  cause  could  have  kept  alive  the 
flame  of  their  enthusiasm  through  all  these 
years  of  suffering.  At  bottom  their  devotion 
was  a  consciousness  of  God's  approval. 

(  2  )  But  in  sacred  story,  no  example  could 
surpass  that  of  the  Christian  church  itself. 
The  most  amazing  examples  of  heroic  devo- 
tion did  not  occur  during  the  life  of  the 
Master.  We  have,  indeed,  the  devotion  of 
Peter  and  John  and  the  immediate  disciples, 
who  gathered  around  the  Master  and  probably 
ministered  to  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
way,  and  were,  indeed,  ready  to  die  for  him, 
but  the  principle  I  am  trying  to  make  clear 
is  best  illustrated  after  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Now  the  man  is  no  longer  present.  They 
have  not  the  inspiration  of  his  voice  and  his 
countenance.  He  is  gone  from  them,  and 
yet  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm  spreads,  not 
for  a  year,  nor  a  few  years,  but  for  a  century, 
for  two  and  three  centuries.  We  have  the 
enthusiasm  of  Paul  and  a  host  of  others  who 
had  never  seen  the  Master  in  the  body.  It 
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was  not  a  mere  devotion  to  the  man,  but  a 
confidence  in  the  cause  he  represented,  in  his 
prophetic  words,  and  the  progress  of  that 
cause  during  the  first  three  centuries  makes 
perhaps  the  most  amazing  record  in  all  his- 
tory, Nothing  more  wonderful  can  be  found 
anywhere.  Under  the  inspiration  of  their 
new  love,  men  cared  nought  for  hunger,  for 
danger,  for  pain,  nor  death  itself.  If  one 
would  see  what  that  devotion  means,  he 
should  read  now  and  then  Paul's  catalogue 
of  woes,  where  he  says,  "Of  the  Jews  five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one ; 
thrice  was  I  beaten  with  rods,  once  was  I 
stoned,  thrice  I  suffered  shipwreck,  a  night 
and  a  day  I  have  been  in  the  deep;  in 
journeyings  often,  in  perils  of  water,  in  perils 
of  robbers,  in  perils  by  mine  own  country- 
men, in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in 
the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren;  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings 
often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness."  Yet  thousands  of 
Christians  in  the  first  three  centuries  might 
have  added  to  this  catalogue  of  woes  a 
martyr's  death  at  the  stake  or  in  the  arena, 
where  the  body  was  given  without  flinching 
to  the  flames  or  the  wild  beasts.     Men  will 
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toil  and  suffer  and  die  in  this  way  only  when 
they  believe  something,  only  when  they  are 
profoundly  moved  by  faith,  by  conviction, 
when  there  is  something  clearly  before  them 
worth  suffering  and  dying  for;  in  other 
words,  some  great  moral  issue.  But  we  have 
here  in  our  own  American  life  three  ex- 
amples, perhaps  easier  to  understand  because 
nearer  at  hand,  in  three  of  our  American 
wars. 

(3)  The  issues  of  our  American  Revolu- 
tion. To  be  sure,  there  is  nothing  new  in 
this.  It  is  the  same  old  issue  —  the  love  of 
liberty  —  but  it  is  well  worth  studying 
because  it  is  so  near  at  hand  that  we  can 
easily  understand  the  facts.  Men  have 
marvelled  that  our  raw  American  recruits, 
farmers  and  mechanics,  were  generally  a 
match  for  well-trained  English  soldiers ;  and 
yet  it  is  really  no  marvel  at  all.  One  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  oppression,  and  had 
little  heart  in  the  business ;  the  other  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  liberty,  and  his  whole 
soul  was  pledged  to  the  cause.  So  fresh  and 
pure  and  strong  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
American  colonists  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the  whole  story  reads  today  like  a 
romance.  The  American  colonists  would 
have  laughed  to  scorn  any  proposition  for  a 
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war  which  should  have  had  in  mind  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  They  were  simple, 
honest  people,  who  loved  their  homes  and 
their  religion,  and  above  all  the  privilege  of 
self-government.  Not  only  this,  but  they 
loved  the  mother  country  ;  other  things  being 
equal,  they  were  satisfied  and  proud  to  be 
English  colonists ;  but  they  wanted  to  be  left 
undisturbed  in  what  they  conceived  to  be 
their  natural  rights,  and  they  would  oppose 
with  all  their  souls  anything  which  threat- 
ened these  rights.  Here  is  the  glory  of  the 
Kevolution  —  not  that  we  were  victorious  in 
the  struggle,  not  that  we  have  grown  into  a 
great  nation  since  then  —  it  was  the  glory  of 
the  cause  in  which  we  fought.  It  was  this, 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, hatred  of  irresponsible  tyranny  —  here 
was  the  motive  which  nerved  the  arms  and 
inspired  the  hearts  of  our  American  colonists, 
and  led  them  at  last  to  a  glorious  victory, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
the  progress  of  civilization.  But  the  same 
great  fact  is  illustrated  once  more : 

( 4 )  In  the  moral  issues  of  our  American 
Civil  War.  Here  again  the  motive  was 
double  :  first,  the  preservation  of  the  Union ; 
and  second,  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  It 
matters  little  which  we  emphasize,  both  of 
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them  are  noble.  No  greater  catastrophe 
could  have  occurred  to  civilization  than  the 
division  of  the  American  Union.  To  have 
cut  up  this  country  into  a  group  of  petty 
states,  would  have  been  an  incalculable  mis- 
fortune, but  when  we  link  with  this  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  for  which  reformers  had 
been  contending  for  years,  and  which  every 
statesman  saw  must  be  the  result  of  the 
rebellion  once  begun,  we  have  a  combination 
of  motives,  than  which  none  could  be  nobler 
or  more  inspiring.  We  talk  about  our  enor- 
mous war  debt,  which  did,  indeed,  seem 
appalling.  We  talk  with  bated  breath  about 
the  frightful  loss  of  human  life  and  all  the 
barbarisms  of  war,  yet  all  this  was  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  the  blessings  which  sprung 
from  the  Civil  War.  For  this  the  North  would 
have  fought  not  four  years,  but  ten  years,  if 
necessary.  We  would  have  freely  sacrificed 
infinitely  more  in  men  and  treasure.  Men 
seldom  speak  of  the  War  of  1812.  There  is 
no  special  glory  connected  with  it.  If  they 
speak  of  the  Mexican  War  at  all,  they  are 
more  likely  to  speak  of  it  with  shame.  Men 
did  their  duty  and  fought  bravely  there,  but 
there  was  little  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Eevolution  or  of  the  Civil  War  in  that 
struggle.     It  was  petty  and  mean ;  it  was  not 
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noble  enough  in  its  purpose.  But  how  differ- 
ent the  other  two  examples  of  which  I  have 
spoken  at  length  i  Here,  in  either  case,  was 
a  noble  cause,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Eepublic  is  regarded 
today  as  a  roll  of  honor.  Every  old  soldier 
feels  that  he  was  enlisted  in  a  glorious  cause. 
He  was  fighting  for  something  that  men 
might  gladly  die  for.  He  was  not  fighting 
for  something  petty  and  mean.  His  children 
and  grandchildren  speak  of  his  service  with 
a  flush  of  pride,  and  in  the  years  to  come  his 
very  memory  will  be  something  precious  to 
every  friend  and  every  relative.  It  was  the 
cause  in  which  he  fought  which  inspired  the 
man  and  ennobled  his  service.  Every  year 
we  place  flowers  upon  the  graves  of  the  men 
who  died  in  their  country's  service,  and  as 
men  see  the  long  lines  of  regular  graves  in 
our  northern  cemeteries,  or  the  lonely  grave 
on  some  southern  battlefield,  they  feel  that 
the  very  ground  is  consecrated  by  the  nobility 
of  the  cause  in  which  the  soldier  fought. 
Now,  after  thirty-three  years  of  peace,  we 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  a  war  once  more. 

( 5 )  Here  again  we  have  a  nohle  moral 
issue.  Whether  we  whall  be  brave  enough 
and  unselfish  enough  to  stick  to  that  issue 
and  let  it  be  our  dominating  motive  to  the 
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end,  is  another  question,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  our 
American  people,  the  issue  in  this  struggle 
is  a  moral  one.  There  may  be  military 
men  seeking  for  glory.  There  may  be  politi- 
cians looking  for  individual  aggrandizement. 
There  may  be  a  political  party  seeking  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  war.  All  this  is  to 
be  expected,  but  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  are  right.  They  look  with  hot  indig- 
nation upon  the  frightful  misrule  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  its  colonial  posses- 
sions for  the  past  fifty  years.  In  one  case, 
this  misrule  has  gone  on,  with  all  its 
attendent  sufferings,  at  our  very  doors.  "We 
have  felt  that  we  had  some  responsibility  in 
the  premises.  There  are,  indeed,  Americans 
who  may  shrug  their  shoulders  and  ask  with 
selfish  indifference  the  old  question,  "  Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper  ?  "  My  answer  is,  "You 
are  your  brother's  keeper.  No  matter  where 
you  are  or  who  you  are,  your  brother  has 
claims  upon  you."  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  you  how  your  neighbors  live, 
what  they  do,  how  they  do  their  business, 
the  wrongs  they  perpetrate  upon  others. 
Every  man  is  interested  in  every  other  man. 
It  cannot  be  to  the  credit  of  our  American 
republic  either  to  engage  in  misrule  itself,  or 
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to  permit  such  misrule  among  our  neighbors. 
Tyranny  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  any 
one  of  our  neighboring  governments  ought  to 
arouse  our  indignation.  It  is  not,  it  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us  how  Cuba 
is  governed.  By  an  unwritten  law,  a  nation 
may  indeed  govern  its  subjects  in  its  own 
way;  so  by  an  unwritten  law  a  man  may 
punish  his  own  child  and  regulate  his  own 
household,  but  how  long  would  any  of  us 
stand  to  inquire  what  the  unwritten  law 
might  be  if  we  were  to  see  a  man  beating  his 
own  wife,  or  with  inhumanity  torturing  his 
own  child.  Without  standing  upon  the  order 
of  our  going,  or  without  apology  or  explana- 
tion, we  should  rush  in  and  stay  the  tyrant's 
hand,  and  we  should  honestly  feel  that  we 
were  serving  the  Lord.  I  was  one  who 
believed  that  this  result  might  have  been 
achieved  without  war.  I  believed  in  peace. 
I  fear  the  reactions  of  war.  Yet  the  thing  I 
want  to  emphasize  is  that  the  issue  is  moral, 
and  that  the  result  must  be  achieved.  We 
shall  maintain  our  enthusiasm  and  nerve  the 
arm  and  inspire  the  hearts  of  our  soldiers 
only  in  proportion  as  we  keep  the  issue 
unobscured.  Let  us  ourselves  degenerate 
into  petty  tyranny  or  self-seeking,  and  we 
shall  have  cut  the  nerve   which  makes  the 
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soldiers  heart  brave  and  true.  If  the  conten- 
tion of  this  hour  is  just,  then  there  are 
two  applications  that  ought  to  be  made  of 
our  thought.  The  first  is,  that  a  nation 
which  would  be  truly  great  must  keep 
steadily  before  it  its  moral  motives.  Great 
leaders  are  sure  to  arise  from  time  to  time, 
but  they  cannot  be  permanently  relied  upon. 
A  few  great  leaders  are  not  enough.  It 
requires  the  great  cause  to  introduce  the 
great  leader.  The  nation  needs  moral  motive. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  blind  to  our 
interests  if  we  do  not  care  enough  for  our 
cause  and  our  great  issue  to  choose  leaders 
worthy  of  the  cause.  The  great  leader  and 
the  great  motive  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

But  let  us  not  forget  that  there  is  always 
danger  that  the  moral  issue  may  be  obscured 
or  wholly  lost  in  the  interest  of  some  political 
or  commercial  end.  The  stars  and  stripes 
have  been  thus  far  an  emblem  of  liberty. 
Let  us  remember  its  history,  the  price  in 
blood  which  we  have  paid  for  it,  and  all  will 
be  well.  But  let  our  moral  motives  decay, 
and  be  supplanted  by  a  spirit  of  commer- 
cialism or  militarism  then  shall  our  boasted 
liberties  be  the  more  a  mockery  because  they 
struggle  to  survive  in  a  Bepublic.  I  am  no 
pessimist    and    no     alarmist,    and    yet    the 
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dangers  of  our  situation  are  real  enough  to 
justify  the  warning  of  Dr.  Dodge  in  his 
Christus  Victor : 

Be  not  too  sure 

Your  freedom  will  endure, 

Unless  ye  watch  and  guard  your  treasure  well. 

If  ye  but  close  your  eyes,  — 

Lulled  by  luxurious  siren  singing 

Into  a  fatal  slumber  and  forgetting; 

In  eager  haste  for  wealth  and  place 

Heedless  of  woes  to  come  and  foul  disgrace, 

Blind  to  your  country's  home-bred  foes  that  hide, 

Lurking  in  ambush  at  your  very  side 

While  ye  are  sleeping  or  are  busy  getting,  — 

Some  giant  may  arise. 

Some  emmisary  of  the  powers  of  hell,  — 

A  petty  partisan  at  first, 

Seized  with  ambition's  quQUchless  thirst, — 

And  in  an  evil  hour 

Grasp  at  imperial  power  ! 
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Where  then  is  our  God?  You  say,  He  is  every- 
where: then  show  me  anywhere  that  you  have  met 
Him.  You  declare  Him  everlasting:  then  tell  me 
any  moment  that  He  has  been  with  you.  You  be- 
lieve Him  ready  to  succor  them  that  are  tempted, 
and  to  lift  those  that  are  bowed  down  :  then  in 
what  passionate  hour  did  you  subside  into  His  calm 
grace  ?  In  what  sorrow  lose  yourself  in  His  "more 
exceeding"  joy?  These  are  the  testing  questions 
by  which  we  may  learn  whether  we  too  have  raised 
our  altar  to  an  "unknown  God"  and  pay  the  wor- 
ship of  the  blind;  or  whether  we  commune  with 
Him  "in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 
being." 

J.  Martineau. 
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And  the  Lord  came  and  stood,  and  called  as  at  other  times, 
Samuel,  Samuel.  Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak,  for  thy  serv- 
ant heareth.    I  Samuel  iii.  10. 

But  this  is  the  fourth  time  that  the  Lord 
has  spoken  to  Samuel !  Three  times  he  ran 
to  his  master,  Eli,  and  said,  "  Here  am  I,  for 
thou  didst  call  me."  Every  time  Eli  answered, 
"  I  called  thee  not,  go  and  lie  down  again." 
But  again  the  unrecognized  voice  would 
come,  and  again  the  lad  would  run  to  the  old 
prophet,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  he 
who  had  called.  At  last,  as  the  story  goes, 
Eli  perceived  that  it  was  the  Lord  who  had 
called  the  child,  and  told  him  so.  It  was 
only  then  that  the  youthful  Samuel  said, 
"  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth." 

There  will  be  plenty  of  people  to  say,  on 
reading  these  words,  ''What  a  stupid  boy, 
not  to  understand  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in 
the  first  place ! "  Yes,  there  are  always 
people  ready  to  call  boys  stupid.  But  this 
is  just  the  one  thing  that  boys  generally  are 
not.  They  may  be  wild,  they  may  be  reck- 
less, but  they  are  not  stupid.  And  Samuel 
was  not  stupid.    The  only  difference  between 
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Samuel  and  the  average  man  is  that  Samuel 
did  know  that  somebody  was  speaking  to  him, 
whereas  to  the  average  man  the  Lord  may 
keep  speaking  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
and  he  does  not  know  that  anybody  has 
spoken.  And  in  truth  this  is  just  what  the 
Lord  is  doing  all  the  time.  Through  the 
earth  with  its  flowers  and  fruit,  through  the 
heavens  filled  at  night  with  world  pictures, 
through  the  procession  of  human  prophets,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  ever-present  voice  in  the 
soul  with  its  heavenly  message.  In  all  these 
ways  God  is  speaking  to  us.  But  where  is 
the  Samuel  alert  enough  to  know  that  any- 
body is  speaking  at  all  ?  I  fear  that,  for  the 
most  part,  the  heavenly  voice  falls  upon  deaf 
ears,  and  the  heavenly  visions  flash  into 
blind  eyes.  But  it  would  be  sheer  atheism 
to  doubt  that  God  has  been  constantly  speak- 
ing to  his  children.  There  has  never  been  a 
day  nor  an  hour  when  his  voice  might  not 
have  been  heard,  and  in  spite  of  what  I  have 
already  said  about  man's  spiritual  deafness 
there  has,  perhaps,  never  been  a  time  when 
there  has  not  been  at  least  an  inarticulate  cry 
of  the  soul  for  some  divine  message.  And  I 
should  like  you  to  regard  these  words  of  the 
boy  prophet  as 

I.     A  cry  of  the  human  soul  for  God.    This 
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cry  is  often  inarticulate ;  it  does  not  get 
itself  put  into  words  ;  it  does  not  often  form 
itself  into  speech,  yet  it  is  none  the  less 
genuine.  A  child  cries  out  in  the  night.  It 
wakes  from  a  troubled  dream,  not  knowing 
the  source  of  its  fright,  but  the  mother 
reaches  out  her  hand,  touches  the  little  one 
and  says,  ''  Hush,  my  child,"  and  the  little 
child  passes  once  more  into  the  sweet  uncon- 
sciousness of  untroubled  sleep.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  is  no  memory  of  the  troubled 
dream  and  no  memory  of  the  cry  and  no 
memory  of  the  sweet  midnight  consolation. 
And  yet  the  night  was  there  and  the  cry  was 
there  and  the  consolation  was  there.  So  it 
often  is  with  man  in  his  relation  with  God. 
His  heart  is  troubled ;  he  is  seized  by  a 
strange  uneasiness ;  peace  will  not  come ; 
hope  will  not  succeed  fear  ;  perhaps  he  knows 
not  even  what  he  wants,  but  there  is  the  dim, 
unconscious  need  of  God,  and  the  soul  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  God  has  spoken. 

People  sometimes  talk  as  if  mankind  might 
perhaps  drift  permanently  and  finally  away 
from  all  thought  of  God,  and  when  I  hear 
people  talk  that  way  I  think,  yes,  it  may  be 
so ;  when  the  flowers  and  grasses  and  trees 
have  ceased  to  smile  and  grow  under  the 
kisses  of  the  sunlight,  and  when  babies  cease 
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to  be  nourished  by  mothers'  love,  and  when 
the  soul  ceases  to  crave  companionship, — 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  the  human  soul 
cease  to  need  and  cease  to  cry  out  for  the 
living  God. 

I  would  like  now  to  point  out  three  condi- 
tions of  human  life  which  seem  to  render 
this  cry  of  the  soul  for  the  voice  of  God 
imperative  : 

(1)  Marl's  need  of  compcinionshiio.  If  the 
drift  of  modern  society  is  worth  anything, 
this  would  seem  to  be  a  primary  need.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  in  all  civilized  com- 
munities rural  populations  are  becoming  more 
sparse,  while  city  populations  are  becoming 
more  dense.  Country  districts  are  becoming 
depopulated,  while  cities  are  growing  with 
enormous  strides.  I  doubt  if  this  is  due  to 
anything  fundamental  other  than  the  social 
iustinct  of  man.  Man  loves  companionship, 
and  he  loves  it  naturally ;  he  loves  it  because 
he  needs  it ;  companionship  is  to  the  human 
soul  what  the  sun  is  to  the  human  body. 
Virchow,  the  celebrated  scientist,  says  :  "  It 
is  a  well-established  fact  that,  as  the  effect  of 
isolation  from  the  stimulus  of  light,  the  fibrin, 
albumen  and  red  blood-cells  become  dimin- 
ished in  quantity,  and  the  serum  or  watery 
portion    of    the    vital   fluid    augmented    in 
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volume,  thus  inducing  a  disease  known  to 
physicians  and  pathologists  by  the  name  of 
leucemia,  an  affection  in  which  white  instead 
of  red  blood-cells  are  developed.  This  exclu- 
sion from  the  sun  produces  the  sickly,  flabby, 
pale,  anaemic  condition  of  the  face,  —  ghost- 
like forms  so  often  seen  among  those  not 
freely  exposed  to  light  and  air.  The  absence 
of  the  essential  elements  of  health  deterior- 
ates by  materially  altering  the  physical 
composition  of  the  blood,  thus  seriously 
prostrating  the  vital  strength,  enfeebling  the 
nervous  energy  and  ultimately  inducing  or- 
ganic changes  in  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
brain  and  muscular  tissues.  Now,  that  which 
the  sun  is  to  the  body,  friendship  is  to  the 
soul.  Wherever  you  find  a  nature  withdrawn 
from  the  genial  influences  of  friendship,  you 
will  observe  traces  of  abnormal  weakness 
and  melancholy.  In  the  shadow  of  solitude 
man  loses  the  ruddy  glow  of  joyousness, 
and  a  gloomy  misanthropy  and  sometimes 
mental  decreptitude  are  apt  to  derange  all  his 
affections." 

But  who  does  not  know  that  there  comes  a 
time,  perhaps  many  times,  in  life  when 
human  companionship  fails  ?  I  think  you 
have  all  seen  individual  cases  where  a  person 
seemed  to  need  another  strong  human  friend 
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by  Ills  side  constantly.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  born  without  mental  resources,  and 
perhaps  without  mental  nerve ;  his  desires 
were  healthy,  his  wishes  sane,  but  he  seemed 
to  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  no  soul 
reserve.  With  a  strong,  wise  friend  by  his 
side  to  advise,  to  counsel,  to  cheer,  to  inspire, 
he  was  safe  and  progressive ;  but  take  the 
friend  away,  and  he  seemed  to  be  helpless. 
But  who  can  rely  upon  the  wise,  strong 
friend  to  guide  and  direct  ?  There  is  not, 
indeed,  one  person  in  a  thousand  who  finds 
beside  him  one  such  perfectly  safe  friend. 
But  in  any  event  the  time  is  sure  to  come 
when  this  friend  will  be  absent.  What  then  ? 
Then  clearly  the  soul  needs  to  fall  back 
upon  one  friend  who  never  goes  away.  What 
the  weak  man  needs  in  his  extremity,  every 
man  needs,  even  the  strongest  in  his  strength. 
He  needs  God.  Did  you  ever  try  to  sail  a 
boat  without  a  keel  in  a  stiff  breeze  ?  If  so, 
you  remember  how  helpless  the  craft  was.  It 
would  drift  and  slide  and  turn  over  and 
perhaps  capsize ;  but  give  it  a  good  deep 
keel  and  a  stiff  rudder,  with  a  firm  hand,  and 
see  how  differently  she  acts !  See  how  she 
stands  up  before  the  wind !  See  how  she 
parts  the  water  !  See  how  she  flies  !  Now, 
what  a  keel  and  a  stiff  rudder  are  to  the  boat, 
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the  God  consciousness  is  to  the  man's  soul. 
Without  it  the  soul  drifts  and  slides.  It 
will  not  steer  anywhere  save  before  the 
wind.  It  is  helpless,  and  like  the  boat  will 
eventually  in  some  critical  hour  capsize  and 
go  to  ruin.  But  the  God  consciousness,  even 
in  the  most  solitary  hour,  in  the  most  critical 
hour  of  danger,  in  the  severest  exigencies  of 
life,  becomes  to  the  soul  like  a  keel  and  a 
rudder. 

(2)  Men  search  for  truth.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting as  well  as  a  hopeful  sign  that  men 
have  been  forever  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
have  already  learned.  Even  as  the  flower 
cries  out  for  water,  the  soul  cries  out  for  more 
truth.  Men  search  far  and  wide,  deeply  and 
profoundly,  with  labor  and  much  pain  ;  they 
toil,  and  even  at  the  cost  of  life,  that  they 
may  know  yet  a  little  more  of  the  mystery  of 
life  and  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
Now  if  truth  is  part  of  the  divine  order,  if  it 
has  affinity  with  God,  shall  we  not  regard 
this  thirst  for  truth  as  an  unconscious  cry  of 
the  soul  for  the  love  of  God  ? 

Besides,  all  final  truth  must  be  the  truth 
of  consciousness.  Arguments  from  the  ex- 
ternal world  make  tlieir  appeal  to  reason  ; 
the  final  evidence  must  be  the  voice  of  God 
itself.     The  story  is  told  of  a  young  Scotch 
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minister  who  preached  for  his  first  sermou 
in  his  first  settlement  an  elaborate,  finely 
wrought  argument  for  the  existence  of  God. 
He  used  the  metaphysical  argument,  the 
teleological  argument,  the  anthropological 
argument,  and  arguments  from  design,  and 
thought  he  had  permanently  settled  the  whole 
question.  After  the  service  he  went  home 
with  a  dear  old  lady  who  had  passed  through 
much  tribulation  and  who  had  been  chastened 
and  sweetened  by  much  sorrow.  After  dinner 
she  said  to  him  sweetly,  "Your  sermon  today 
was  very  learned,  but  we  knew  before  all  that 
you  have  been  trying  to  tell  us,  and  we  had 
better  authority  than  yours,  for  God  himself 
had  told  us.  He  made  a  better  case  than 
you,  for  we  could  understand  him  better. 
He  did  not  use  so  many  big  words."  And 
the  young  man  wondered  then,  with  some 
humility,  whether  he  had,  after  all,  preached 
the  very  best  he  could.  The  deepest  and 
best  things  in  religion  are  never  proved  by 
argument.  How  can  anything  ever  prove  the 
fatherhood  and  love  of  God.  We  may  hint 
at  it,  we  may  suggest  it,  but  the  real  proof 
conies  face  to  face  with  the  Father.  I  used 
to  have  an  aunt  in  my  schooldays,  whose 
relationship  I  knew  instinctively.  I  needed 
no    arguments.     She   had   never   known  my 
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father  nor  my  mother  nor  any  other  relative. 
Her  name  was  different,  her  blood  was  dif- 
ferent, but  it  needed  no  argument  to  prove 
that  she  was  my  aunt  Lucijy  and  no  argument 
could  ever  have  proven  that  she  was  not. 
And  I  had  a  mother  once  in  the  first  parish 
where  I  was  settled  in  Ohio  —  a  dear,  sweet- 
faced  old  lady  with  white  hair,  whose  soul 
shone  in  her  face,  whose  love  beamed  from 
her  eyes  ;  a  tiny,  quaint,  little  old  lady  she 
was.  I  needed  no  argument  to  prove  to  me 
that  she  was  my  own  Mother  Peabody,  and  it 
mattered  not  in  the  least  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  all  the  rest  of  the  neighborhood. 
Indeed,  this  only  confirmed  my  own  faith,  just 
as  it  confirms  my  faith  in  God  to  know  that 
he  is  the  Father  of  everybody  else.  In  other 
words,  the  real  evidence  of  aunthood  and 
motherhood  and  fatherhood  is  the  loving  face 
and  the  loving  speech. 

Sometimes  people  ask  me  to  prove  that  it 
is  good  for  man  to  pray,  and  I  am  always 
thinking  I  will  when  I  have  finished  proving 
that  it  is  good  for  man  to  eat  and  to  walk 
and  to  think.  The  real  evidence  that  it  is 
good  to  pray  comes  with  praying,  just  as  the 
real  evidence  that  it  is  good  to  eat  and  walk 
comes  with  eating  and  walking. 

(3)  We  are  also  sinful.  As  long  as  man 
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sins  lie  will  be  dissatisfied.  Men  may  seem 
to  be  satisfied  with  sin,  but  even  the  seeming 
will  lie  in  their  continuance  in  sin.  And 
that  does  not  come  from  satisfaction,  but 
from  weakness.  A  year  or  more  ago,  a  well- 
dressed,  large,  fine-looking  man  came  to  my 
office,  asking  me  to  pray  with  him.  As  he 
arose  from  his  knees  he  said,  with  bitterness, 
"I  would  give  the  world  if  I  could  wipe  out 
the  past  and  begin  life  again."  Of  course  I 
believed  that  he  could,  and  told  him  he  could, 
substantially,  if  he  would.  But  that  is  not 
the  point  I  wish  to  emphasize.  What  I  want 
to  say  is  that  the  very  desire,  the  very  unrest 
that  goes  with  sin  is  the  voice  of  the  soul 
lifted  up  to  God.  And  the  soul  never  will  be 
satisfied  till  God  speaks  the  answering  word. 
It  is  not  enough  for  a  friend  to  say,  "  God 
will  forgive.''  There  comes  a  time  at  last 
when  God  himself  must  speak  to  the  restless, 
troubled  heart,  with  no  medium  at  all  save 
the  kinship  of  the  soul  to  its  Father,  ''I 
forgive  thee,  my  child."  Who  can  doubt 
then  that  with  man's  natural  love  of  truth, 
his  solitariness,  his  loneliness,  and  his  own 
inherent  weakness  constantly  before  him, 
who  can  doubt  that  the  soul  will  always  cry 
out  for  some  immediate  personal  message 
from  the  Heavenly  Father  ? 
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II.  But  God  also  hears  the  cry  and  ansivers. 
But  how  strangely  misunderstood  is  Ms 
speech  !  In  what  unexpected  ways  he  comes, 
and  how  the  soul  is  generally  surprised  at  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  We  are  familiar  with  the 
voice  of  men,  but  do  not  understand  the 
language  of  God.  Either  we  have  been  living 
upon  some  lower  plane  and  are  too  unfamiliar 
with  spiritual  things,  or  we  have  never  been 
taught  to  listen  to  the  manifold  intimations 
of  God's  presence.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are 
surprised,  not  because  God  is  not  speaking 
often,  but  because  we  are  seldom  in  the  listen- 
ing mood.  I  would  like  you  to  notice,  now, 
some  elements  in  this  call  of  the  Lord  to 
Samuel : 

(1)  God  s2)eaJcs  to  the  child.  But  the 
child  was  not  yet  a  prophet.  The  old  man 
Eli  was  the  prophet.  Samuel  was  only  min- 
istering with  Eli  in  the  temple.  Why  did 
God  speak  to  him  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
can  only  be  because  "God  speaks  to  life 
wherever  it  may  be  found,"  and  years  with 
him  do  not  count.  There  is  ample  evidence 
in  the  world's  history  that  God  speaks  to  the 
young.  People  sometimes  ask  me  if  it  is 
good  for  a  child  to  unite  with  the  church 
and  to  make  a  profession  of  religion,  and  I 
answer,  "  Everything  depends."     To  many  a 
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child  the  very  thought  of  religion  is  an 
enigma.  No  message  has  ever  come  to  them. 
They  have  no  conception  of  God.  But  to 
many  another  child  there  has  come  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  Father's  presence  than  to 
men  and  women  in  middle  life.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  years,  it  is  a  question  of  life. 
When  Jesus  was  chosen  he  was  only  a  baby 
Paul  was  not  old.  David  was  called  as  a 
shepherd  boy  from  feeding  his  flocks  to  be 
consecrated  for  the  kingship.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  freshness,  vigor  and 
life  of  the  youth  constitutes  one  of  the  prime 
conditions  of  the  divine  communication.  If 
this  is  found  in  the  old  man,  well  and  good — 
God  be  praised  !  But  if  the  youth  and  vigor 
and  elasticity  and  hope  and  vital  life  have 
gone  out  of  the  old  frame,  divine  communica- 
tion is  very  likely  to  cease.  God  speaks 
always  to  life,  never  to  death,  and  if  men 
choose  to  die  in  youth  or  in  middle  age,  they 
must  expect  to  be  cut  off  from  the  divine 
voices. 

(2)  Notice  that  God  sjieaks  in  this  case 
through  a  hiiman  voice.  The  message  was 
really  not  for  Samuel  at  all.  Samuel  had 
little  interest  in  the  message,  except  as  he 
had  an  interest  in  his  race.  But  it  was  Eli 
to  whom  the  Lord  was  really  speaking.     He 
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called  Samuel  and  gave  him  a  message  for 
the  old  prophet,  probably  because  the  old 
man's  heart  was  no  longer  receptive.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  dreadful  message,  one  to  make  one's 
blood  run  cold.  We  do  not  know  why  he 
did  not  speak  directly  to  Eli.  We  only 
know  that  he  called  up  the  youthful  Samuel, 
and  commanded  him  to  give  his  message  to 
the  old  prophet.  But  is  it  not  an  interesting 
fact  revealed  here  that  God  will  get  into 
communication  with  men  some  way.  God 
has  always  been  making  known  his  messages 
to  a  part  of  his  children  through  his  other 
children.  There  seems  to  be  a  power  given 
to  some  human  souls  to  translate  the  love  of 
God  for  the  benefit  of  other  souls.  We 
cannot  see  today  nor  understand.  Some 
friend  comes  along  and  speaks  a  simple  word 
which,  as  we  think  of  it,  becomes  to  us  the 
very  voice  of  God.  He  has  translated  God 
to  our  poorer  human  understanding,  and  in 
some  magic  way  lifts  up  by  the  simple  power 
of  his  personality  our  own  lives  into  a 
clearer  atmosphere,  and  at  the  same  time 
brings  God  down  to  the  level  of  our  com- 
prehension. This  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  incarnation.  This  was  what 
Jesus  did  for  men.  This  was  what  St.  Paul 
did   for  hosts  of  men.      He  translated   the 
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difficult  language  of  God  to  the  understand- 
ing of  ordinary  souls,  and  made  the  divine 
message  seem  simpler.  Thus  did  Samuel 
even  for  the  aged  prophet. 

( 3 )  God  speaks  to  the  obedient.  I  think, 
indeed,  God  speaks  once  to  everybody.  Per- 
haps he  speaks  again  and  again  to  all,  but,  at 
least,  only  the  obedient  hear  him  twice.  If 
we  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  God  when 
we  know  he  speaks,  turning  our  backs  upon 
him  and  going  in  some  other  direction,  his 
messages  become  at  first  comfused,  and  then 
lost  to  our  understanding,  and  we  come  to 
stand  alone.  And  I  know  of  nothing  which 
is  more  complete  atheism  than  this.  It  is 
not  what  men  say  they  believe  about  God,  or 
what  doctrine  of  him  they  hold,  or  what 
theory  of  him  they  cherish  ;  the  real  question 
is,  do  they  live  with  him,  do  they  talk  with 
him,  is  he  their  companion  and  friend  ?  If 
not,  all  their  theories  and  all  their  doctrines 
of  God  will  not  keep  them  from  atheism,  and 
more  abject  and  dreadful,  because  it  is  prac- 
tical instead  of  merely  theoretical. 

III.  The  spirit  in  which  the  message  is 
heard  and  received.  The  spirit  in  which 
every  message  from  God  ought  to  be  heard  is 
well  illustrated  by  these  words  of  Samuel 
when  at  last  he  got  it  thoroughly  into  his 
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head  that  it  was  not  Eli  who  was  calling,  but 
the  Lord  himself.  He  said,  "Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth."  The  earnest, 
enthusiastic  Samuel  would  not  keep  the  Lord 
waiting  when  once  he  knew  the  voice. 
Would  it  not  be  a  great  thing  for  any  of  us 
if  we  could  say  as  much  ?  The  Lord  is  ready 
now  to  speak  in  one  way  or  another.  Perhaps 
to-night  through  the  stars  as  they  fill  the 
heavens  with  beauty,  or  to-morrow  by  some 
generous  sign  of  his  providence,  or,  again,  by 
some  mysterious  experience  of  human  life. 
It  may  be  joy  or  it  may  be  sorrow,  for  God's 
voice  comes  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  but  no 
matter  how,  shall  you  and  I  not  be  so  much 
on  the  alert  to  know  what  the  Father  says 
that  we  shall  say  with  Samuel,  "  Speak,  Lord, 
for  thy  servant  heareth  !  " 

But  when  he  has  spoken,  what  then? 
Suppose  he  sends  a  message  to  us  like  that 
which  he  sent  to  Eli  through  the  boy 
Samuel?  Suppose  he  says,  "And  therefore 
I  have  sworn  unto  the  house  of  Eli  that  the 
iniquity  of  Eli's  house  shall  not  be  purged 
with  sacrifice  nor  offering  forever.  I  will 
make  an  end  of  his  house  and  utterly  destroy 
it."  Suppose  some  such  message  as  this 
shall  come  ?  What  then  ?  How  will  you 
and  I  hear   his   message  ?      In  what   spirit 
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shall  we  receive  it  ?  Shall  it  be  with  rebel- 
lion? Shall  it  be  with  hard  heart?  No 
wonder  it  was  hard  for  Samuel  to  tell  his  old 
teacher  and  prophet  what  the  Lord  had  been 
saying.  Eli  called  him  and  said,  "What  is 
the  thing  that  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee  ? 
I  pray  thee  hide  it  not  from  me."  And 
Samuel  told  him  every  whit  and  hid  nothing 
from  him.  Kow  see  how  grandly  Eli  rises  to 
the  occasion.  We  can  imagine  him  standing 
erect,  with  heaving  bosom,  and,  perhaps, 
great  sobs,  but  speaking  these  brave,  manly 
words  :  "  It  is  the  Lord.  Let  him  do  what 
seemeth  to  him  good." 
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You  are  in  God's  world;  you  are  God's  child. 
Those  things  you  cannot  change;  the  only  peace 
and  rest  and  happiness  for  you  is  to  accept  them 
and  rejoice  in  them.  When  God  speaks  to  you, 
you  must  not  believe  to  yourself  that  it  is  the  wind 
blowing  or  the  torrent  falling  from  the  hill.  You 
must  know  that  it  is  God.  You  must  gather  up  the 
whole  power  of  meeting  Him.  You  must  be  thank- 
ful that  life  is  great  and  not  little.  You  must  listen 
as  if  listening  were  your  life.  And  then,  then  only 
can  come  peace.  All  other  sounds  will  be  caught 
up  into  the  prevailing  richness  of  that  voice  of  God. 
The  lost  proportions  will  be  perfectly  restored. 
Discord  will  cease;  harmony  will  be  complete. 

Phillips  Brooks. 
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Then  Samuel  answered,  Speak,  for  thy  servant   heareth.     I 
Samuel  ill.  10. 

While  not,  perhaps,  as  familiar  as  the  story 
of  Joseph  or  the  flight  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
or  even  the  story  of  Euth,  the  story  of 
Samuel's  early  life  is  as  interesting  and 
beautiful  as  any  of  these.  By  picture  and 
song  and  story  and  sermon  we  have  grown 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  this  beautiful 
story  of  Samuel's  hearing  the  call  of  God, 
running  first  to  Eli  as  if  it  were  a  human 
voice  he  had  heard,  hearing  again  and  run- 
ning back  again  to  Eli,  and  at  last  receiving 
the  instruction  from  the  aged  prophet  to 
speak  directly  to  the  Lord,  and  listening  for 
the  answer.  With  all  this,  as  well  as  God's 
answer  to  the  child,  we  are  familiar. 

There  are  many  sweet  lessons  in  this  old 
story ;  for  example,  if  it  were  in  harmony 
with  my  purpose,  I  would  be  glad  to  stop 
long  enough  to  point  out  the  possibilities  of 
religion  in  child  life.  There  are  people  who 
seem  to  feel  that  children  should  have  little 
to    do   with    religion,    that    religion    is    for 
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maturer  life,  that  children  may  not  under- 
stand so  deep  and  profound  a  subject ;  and 
yet  I  have  always  felt  that  the  very  best 
things  in  religion  may  be  translated  into 
child  language,  and  a  child  in  its  simplicity 
and  faith  will  often  grasp  the  profounder 
truths  of  religion  and  understand  them  with 
a  clearer  perception  than  the  clouded  mind  of 
the  mature  but  wayward  man.  For  my  part, 
I  believe  that  God  is  the  God  of  children, 
and  that  he  does  not  mean  them  to  wait  till 
their  lives  begin  to  be  sordid  and  their  minds 
clouded  and  their  hearts  corroded  with  the 
temptations,  the  cares  and  the  doubts  of  life, 
before  he  begins  to  make  his  presence  known 
to  them.  There  is  ample  enough  evidence  in 
history  that  God  is  ready  to  speak  in  some 
way  to  the  child. 

Attractive  as  that  theme  would  be,  however, 
it  is  not  that  to  which  I  would  chiefly  call  your 
attention  today.  It  is  rather  to  the  answer 
of  Samuel.  For  the  fourth  time  the  Lord 
spoke,  saying,  "  Samuel,  Samuel !  "  and  the 
lad  answered,  "  Thy  servant  is  listening." 
This  is  a  very  old  story,  and  no  doubt  has 
grown  very  familiar  to  most  of  us,  and  yet  I 
am  afraid  that  its  lesson  has  not  sunk  quite 
as  deeply  into  our  hearts  as  it  ought  to  have 
done.     Some  of  us  are  willing  to  do  a  great 
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many  things  for  God  and  in  tlie  name  of  God, 
and  we  are  willing  to  pray  to  God,  but  the 
one  thing  which  would,  perhaps,  do  us  more 
good  than  all  the  rest  we  are  not  willing  to 
do ;  that  is,  we  are  not  willing  to  listen  to 
hear  God's  voice.  We  are  willing  to  work 
for  God  in  home  or  shop  or  school.  We  are 
willing  to  toil  for  him  through  poverty  and 
want.  We  are  willing  to  fight  his  battles ; 
but  we  have  never  learned  to  listen.  I  do 
not  say,  because  I  do  not  believe,  that  we  are 
to  neglect  the  battles  and  toils  and  the  doing 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  his 
work ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  say  that 
for  the  very  sake  of  the  work,  for  the  sake  of 
being  strong  enough  and  brave  enough  for 
the  battles,  the  other  lessons  should  be 
primary  and  come  first,  —  that  is,  we  should 
learn  to  listen  to  God's  voice  for  the  sake  of 
doing  his  will  and  being  strong  enough  to  do 
his  work  when  the  hour  for  work  comes.  But 
I.  The  average  mood  of  the  average  man 
seems  to  he  one  of  action.  There  may  come  a 
time  at  last  when  a  man  is  forced  to  wait  and 
forced  to  listen,  but  in  his  average  mood  he 
is  militant.  He  is  not  brave  enough  to 
wait,  and  he  is  not  modest  and  simple- 
hearted  enough  to  listen.  This  lesson,  which 
it   would    seem    ought    to   be   primary   and 
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learned  first  in  a  man's  life^  unfortunately 
seems  to  be  learned  later.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed that  I  am  advocating  any  life  of 
aceticism.  The  world's  progress  depends 
much  upon  action.  Too  much  brooding  is 
always  unhealthy.  Action  within  limits  and 
tempered  with  wisdom  is  always  sane  and 
normal.  But  that  action  may  be  normal 
there  should  also  be  the  listening  mood. 
Happy  indeed,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel, 
one  learns  to  listen  in  youth. 

(1)  Men  read  books  in  the  active  mood. 
That  is,  this  is  the  average  mood  of  the 
average  man.  He  reads  books  as  he  does 
everything  else,  in  the  militant,  aggressive 
mood.  He  would  storm  the  citadel  of  knowl- 
edge. Froude  says  of  Carlyle  that  he  could 
work  terribly,  and  whoever  is  familiar  with 
Carlyle's  writings  will  instantly  recognize  the 
fact  on  every  page.  The  evidence  is  ample 
that  his  sentences  were  formed  as  the  black- 
smith welds  the  steel  at  white  heat  and  with 
terrible  blows.  Perhaps  nothing  could  more 
fitly  characterize  the  difference  between  Car- 
lyle and  Emerson  than  this  —  that  while  the 
former  did  work  in  passionate  mood,  the 
mood  of  Emerson  seems  rather  to  have  been 
that  of  receptivity  and  contemplation.  His 
thoughts  flow  on  like  the  deep,  smooth,  quiet 
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river,  while  its  surface  is  hardly  disturbed  by 
the  smallest  ripple.  While  it  is  life-giving, 
it  is  also  peace-giving.  Although  it  has  great 
strength,  its  chief  characteristic  is  that  of 
serenity.  I  do  not  say  that  men  should  never 
read  in  the  aggressive  mood,  by  which  they 
would  break  the  stones  of  thought,  but  I  do 
say  that  he  will  lose  some  of  the  best  things 
who  always  reads  in  this  mood.  There  should 
be  some  times  when  one  sits  all  alone,  free 
from  all  interruption  from  without,  and  when 
with  no  eagerness  to  wrest  the  meaning  of 
the  author,  he  shall  simply  read  and  wait, 
read  and  think,  read  and  listen  for  that 
subtle  yet  real  voice  of  the  author  to  speak 
his  deepest  thought. 

(2)  /  am  sure  you  have  all  known  men  who 
never  converse  in  any  except  the  active  mood. 
No  matter  where  nor  with  whom  you  see 
them,  it  is  they  who  do  the  talking.  They 
are  not  listeners,  they  are  talkers.  They  talk 
endlessly,  they  talk  upon  every  subject,  they 
talk  in  every  company.  They  do  not  con- 
verse, they  permit  no  interchange  of  thought, 
they  monopolize  the  whole  situation.  If,  in 
some  unusual  mood  of  aggression,  you  insist 
upon  making  reply,  you  see  at  once  that  they 
are  not  listening.  They  are  getting  ready 
an   answer  to   what  you   say.      No    matter 
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whether  they  talk  intelligently  or  unintelli- 
gently,  wisely  or  unwisely,  they  are  sure  to 
talk.  There  may  be  somewhere  on  earth  a 
more  disagreeable  man  than  one  of  these 
endless  talkers,  who  seem  to  be  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  faculty  of  listening.  If  so,  I  have 
never  met  him.  Happy  the  man  who  can 
listen  as  well  as  talk,  —  happy  because  his 
own  nature  will  be  deeper  and  richer  for 
having  heard  the  thought  of  other  men.  He 
must  inevitably  become  shallow  who  is  forever 
giving  out  and  never  taking  in,  forever  giving, 
never  receiving,  forever  being  absorbed,  never 
absorbing.  Even  in  our  poor  human  conver- 
sations, it  is  well  to  be  sometimes  a  listener 
instead  of  always  a  talker. 

(3)  So  many  men  never  see  the  ivorld,  never 
see  nature  in  any  other  than  the  active  mood. 
I  have  heard  of  a  man  who  boasted  of  having 
done  all  Europe  in  nine  weeks.  I  have 
always  suspected  that  instead  of  he  having 
done  Europe,  Europe  really  "  did  "  him.  I  do 
not  say  that  such  a  flying  trip  were  never 
permissable.  Better,  perhaps,  to  get  one 
panoramic  bird's  eye  view  of  a  thousand 
interesting  things  than  never  to  see  the 
things  at  all.  But  there  are  men  with  whom 
this  is  the  normal  mood.  They  fly  hither 
and   thither,   they   see   the  world,  even  the 
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most  beautiful  things,  in  a  toilsome  way. 
During  my  several  years  in  Japan,  by  land 
and  sea,  I  travelled  considerably  over  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom.  There  are  still  with  me 
visions  of  beautiful  lakes,  widespreading, 
fruitful  trees,  many-colored  foliage  of  moun- 
tain landscape ;  I  have  climbed  to  the  lofty 
summit  of  Mt.  Fuji,  looked  into  the  awful 
crater  of  Asama  Yama,  and  traveled  over  the 
beautiful  hills  of  Nikko.  Much  of  this  I  did 
with  toilsome  effort ;  but  more  clearly  than 
all  that,  there  stands  out  in  my  memory  one 
beautiful  afternoon,  when  I  simply  lay  rest- 
ing on  the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Lake  Chu- 
senji,  and  let  the  waters  and  the  sky  and  the 
mountains  speak  to  me.  Many  times  before 
I  had  been  in  the  toilsome  mood.  Here  I 
was  in  the  listening  mood,  and  I  came  nearer 
to  Nature's  heart,  and  heard  more  clearly 
Nature's  message  than  in  any  other  place. 
But  remember  if  there  should  be  times  in 
each  man's  life  when  he  should  listen  to  the 
words  of  his  fellow  men  or  to  the  thoughts 
of  books  or  the  message  of  Nature, 

II.  There  should  also  he  times  when  he 
should  simply  listen  to  hear  what  God  tvould 
say.  But  there  are  no  doubt  those  who 
believe  that  God  has  ceased  to  speak  to  men. 
They  would  concede  that  men  once  saw  him 
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with,  open  vision  and  heard  his  audible  voice, 
but  now  they  say  the  book  of  revelation  is 
closed.  God  spoke  to  Moses  and  Isaiah  and 
David  in  the  days  of  old,  but  he  no  longer 
speaks  to  men.  If  this  be  true,  then  what- 
ever gleam  of  hope  I  catch  must  shine 
through  some  other  life,  whatever  word  of 
hope  must  filter  through  some  other  mind. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is 
true.  We  are  as  near  to  God  today  as  men 
have  ever  been.  God  has  not  come  into  one 
little  section  of  human  history,  and  spoken  to 
one  little  group  of  men.  He  lives  in  his 
world  today.  He  is  speaking  to  men  in 
every  land,  in  every  age.  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  He  has  some  message  for  every 
waiting  heart,  for  every  listening  ear. 

It  is  just  this  which  is  needed  to  make 
religion  vital  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Teach 
men  that  they  may  not  stand  face  to  face 
with  God,  that  God  has  no  message  for  their 
minds,  their  hearts,  in  this,  their  own  per- 
sonal struggle,  in  this,  their  own  personal 
longings  and  sorrows,  and  you  have  banished 
God  and  sown  the  seeds  of  atheism.  Men  do 
not  want  a  plan  or  scheme  of  salvation  ;  they 
do  not  want  a  system  of  philosophy ;  they 
do  not  want  a  book  a  thousandth  part  as  much 
as  they  want  a  living  God.     Now  if  I  may 
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believe  that  this  is  God's  world,  that  I  am 
God's  child,  that  he  lives  and  speaks  today, 
then  surely  the  question  of  a  waiting  mood 
and  a  listening  ear  is  one  of  infinite  impor- 
tance. Here  also  the  average  mood  seems  to  be 
one  of  action,  one  of  aggression.  Men  would 
fight  and  strive.  They  would  wrest  the 
divine  secrets  from  the  hand  of  God ;  they 
would  struggle  and  toil.  In  their  extremity 
they  would  also  pray  ;  but  so  few  are  willing 
to  simply  listen. 

III.  Notice  now  in  what  manifold  form 
God  comes  to  men.  Not  once  nor  twice  nor 
thrice  in  days  of  old  did  he  come  to  men,  not 
incarnated  once  only  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  but 
with  manifold  message.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  say  one  word  to  obscure  the  vision  of 
God's  face  unveiled  in  Jesus  Christ.  It 
becomes  clearer  and  clearer  to  me  that  just 
this  revelation  of  God  is  the  one  that  the  heart 
of  man  may  best  understand.  I  am  anxious 
only  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  very  world 
in  which  you  live  is  itself  divine,  and  that 
behind  its  laws  God's  face  is  but  thinly 
veiled.  In  a  thousand  ways,  with  varied 
incarnation  and  manifold  message,  he  comes 
to  speak  to  men. 

(1)  God  comes  to  some  men  as  he  came  to 
Elijah  in  the  days  of  old.     Finding  them  in 
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listening  mood,  they  hear  his  words,  receive 
his  message,  go  forward  to  do  his  will,  and 
then,  like  Elijah,  after  calling  down  the  fire 
from  heaven  and  confronting  all  the  prophets 
of  Baal,  and  having  done  God's  will,  grow 
conceited,  take  things  out  of  God's  hands  and 
do  what  God  did  not  command  them,  — 
namely,  slay  the  prophet. 

What  wonder,  then,  if  with  the  divine 
connection  broken,  as  is  sure  to  be  the  case 
when  men  turn  from  the  will  of  God  to  their 
own  devices,  they  fly  as  Elijah  did  before 
some  fiery  Jezebel.  Men  are  generally 
cowards  when  they  drift  away  from  God. 
Men  are  strong  in  heart  only  when  they  feel 
that  God  is  with  them.  So  it  was  with 
Elijah,  so  it  is  with  men  today.  But  you 
will  remember  that  in  Elijah's  case  he  fell 
down  at  last  exhausted,  and  while  he  slept 
the  angels  came  again.  Happy  every  man  to 
whom  the  angels  come  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 

(2)  But  God  cornea  to  others  as  he  came  to 
Christ'' s  disciples  on  the  Mount  of  Transfigura- 
tion. You  will  remember  how  they  slept  and 
God  came  to  them  in  their  sleep,  and  when 
they  awakened  they  reproached  themselves 
because  they  had  been  asleep.  Yet  sleep  was 
good  for  them  as  it  is  for  many  another  tired 
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body  and  troubled  heart.  But  the  part  in  the 
story  that  I  want  you  to  particularly  remember 
is  how  when  the  disciples  were  aroused,  Peter 
as  usual  was  moved  immediately  to  action. 
He  said,  "  Let  us  build  here  three  taber- 
nacles." Yes,  that  is  the  normal  average 
mood  of  man.  He  would  make  something, 
he  would  build  something,  —  a  little  more 
struggle,  a  little  more  toil.  But  a  voice  came 
to  Peter,  "  This  is  my  beloved  son ;  hear  ye 
him."  There  are  times  when  it  is  better  not 
to  build,  better  not  to  toil,  —  infinitely  better 
just  to  listen.  I  wonder  if  you  have  ever 
thought  what  economy  of  time  and  strength 
there  would  be  for  men  if  in  some  sleepless 
hour  of  night,  instead  of  building  they 
would  learn  to  listen.  But  instead  of  this, 
how  they  toss  and  throw  themselves,  how 
swiftly  the  blood  goes  coursing  through  the 
veins,  how  it  fills  the  brain,  and  every  faculty 
seems  more  than  usually  alive.  There  where 
all  the  conditions  would  seem  to  be  so  favor- 
able to  just  wait  to  hear  what  God  would  say, 
the  struggle  of  thought  goes  on  ;  we  build, 
not  only  the  three  tabernacles,  as  Peter 
would  have  done,  but  we  build  our  stores,  our 
warehouses,  our  castles  in  the  air  and  on  the 
earth ;  we  work  out  the  hard  problems  of 
life,   we   erect  our    fortunes   and   see  them 
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tumble  into  ruins.  What  blessed  hours 
would  the  sleepless  ones  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  be  if  only  we  would  learn  the  lesson 
which  the  Psalmist  gave  when  he  said,  "  Be 
still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

(3)  At  other  times  God  comes  to  men  m 
sweet  surprise.  They  have  sought  him  in 
some  great  place.  Despising  the  common 
walks  of  life,  the  common  messages  of  the 
world  about  him,  the  poor,  mean  home,  the 
poor,  mean  task,  the  simple  friend,  the  old, 
familiar  book,  —  all  these  have  been  put 
aside,  and  men  have  sought  God  in  some 
great,  ambitious  way.  Lowell  has  put  this 
thought  finely  in  what  he  calls  a  parable. 
You  will  remember  how  the  prophet,  feeling 
that  God  had  left  the  earth,  sought  him  on 
some  mountain  summit,  thinking  that  some 
sign  of  his  presence  might  still  linger  there. 
He  tells  the  story  thus  : 

"  Bowing  then  his  head  he  listened 
For  an  answer  to  his  prayer ; 
No  loud  burst  of  thunder  followed, 
Not  a  murmur  filled  the  air. 

But  the  tuft  of  moss  before  him 

Opened  while  he  waited  yet, 
And  from  out  the  rock's  hard  bosom 

Sprang  a  tender  violet. 
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'  God,  I  thank  thee,'  said  the  prophet; 
'  Hard  of  heart  and  blind  was  I, 
Looking  to  the  holy  mountain 
For  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

Still  thou  speakest  with  thy  children 

Freely  as  in  eld  sublime ; 
Humbleness  and  love  and  patience 

Still  have  empire  over  time. 

Had  I  trusted  in  my  nature 

And  had  faith  in  lowly  things, 
Thou  thyself  wouldst  then  have  sought  me, 

And  set  free  my  spirit's  wings. 

But  I  looked  for  signs  and  wonders 
That  o'er  men  should  give  me  sway; 

Thirsting  to  be  more  than  mortal, 
I  was  even  less  than  clay. 

Ere  I  entered  on  my  journey, 

As  I  girt  my  loins  to  start, 
Ran  to  me  my  little  daughter, 

The  beloved  of  my  heart. 

In  her  hand  she  held  a  flower. 

Like  to  this  as  like  may  be, 
Which,  beside  my  very  threshold. 

She  had  plucked  and  brought  to  me.'  " 

What  are  the  very  dearest,  sweetest  mem- 
ories to  you  as  you  look  back  across  the 
years  of  your  life  ?  There  are  doubtless 
many  very  precious  ones.  In  one  mood  you 
will  remember  the  toys  of  your  childhood,  in 
yet  another  you  will  remember  the  trees  and 
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flowers  that  grew  near  your  house.  Again, 
you  will  recall  the  old  schoolhouse  and  the 
sweet  face  of  your  teacher,  or  all  the  manifold 
recreations  of  your  early  life  will  sweep 
before  you  in  some  thought  picture.  All 
these  are  precious  memories,  but  is  there  not 
one  sweeter  still  ?  The  day  is  done.  The 
evening  shadows  are  falling  rapidly  over 
field  and  wood  and  home.  The  tired  limbs 
have  come  from  school  and  finished  play,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  great  world  has  made 
shadows  in  a  tired  little  heart.  Then,  with 
a  true  instinct  you  have  sought  the  old  rock- 
ing chair  beside  the  fireplace  where  mother 
sits,  and  you  have  climbed  into  her  lap  and 
nestled  your  head  against  her  bosom.  No 
lesson  now,  no  play,  no  toil.  You  sit  there 
and  do  not  say  a  word,  while  the  great  love 
of  the  mother's  heart  flows  into  your  heart 
and  gives  you  peace.  How  good  to  climb 
sometimes  into  God's  lap,  lay  your  head  upon 
his  bosom,  listen  to  the  inarticulate  divine 
lullaby,  while  all  the  love  of  God  flows  in  and 
gives  you  peace. 
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"We  can't  choose  happiness  either  for  ourselves  or 
for  another;  we  can't  tell  where  that  will  lie.  We 
can  only  choose  whether  we  will  indulge  ourselves 
in  the  present  moment,  or  whether  we  will  renounce 
that  for  the  sake  of  obeying  the  Divine  voice  within 
us,  — for  the  sake  of  being  true  to  all  the  motives 
that  sanctify  our  lives.  I  know  this  belief  is  hard; 
it  has  slipped  away  from  me  again  and  again;  but  I 
have  felt  that  if  I  let  it  go  forever,  I  should  have  no 
light  through  the  darkness  of  this  life. 

George  Eliot. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  first  glance  we  get  at 
duty,  before  there  has  been  any  special  pleading  of 
our  affections  or  inclinations.  Duty  is  never  uncer- 
tain at  first.  It  is  only  after  we  have  got  involved 
in  the  mazes  and  sophistries  of  wishing  that  things 
were  otherwise  than  they  are,  that  it  seems  indis- 
tinct. Considering  a  duty  is  often  only  explaining 
it  away.  Deliberation  is  often  only  dishonesty. 
God's  guidance  is  plain,  when  we  are  true. 

ROBERTSOK. 
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But  which  of  you  having  a  servant  plowing  or  feeding  cattle 
will  say  unto  him  by  and  by  when  he  is  come  in  from  the  field, 
Go  and  sit  down  to  meat.  And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him, 
Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  sup,  and  gird  thyself  and  serve 
me  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken ;  and  afterward  thou  shalt  eat 
and  drink?  Doth  he  thank  that  servant  because  he  did  the 
things  that  were  commanded  him  ?  I  trow  not.  So  likewise  ye 
when  ye  have  done  all  those  things  that  were  commanded  you, 
say,  we  are  unprofitable  servants;  we  have  done  that  which 
was  our  duty  to  do.    Luke  xvii.  7-10. 

If  we  shall  attempt  to  press  the  parable  at 
every  point,  it  must  be  numbered  among  the 
harsh  utterances  of  the  Master.  We  shall 
have  God  represented  as  an  exacting  task- 
master, demanding  extra  service  of  servants 
already  jaded  and  overworked  by  the  toil  of 
the  day ;  and  this  without  even  thanking 
them  for  their  service,  but  ungraciously 
receiving  it  as  their  simple  duty ;  while  the 
servant  having  been  faithful  day  and  night 
is  required  to  make  the  abject  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  has  been  unprofitable.  Let  us 
grant  that  at  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  a 
severe  representation  of  the  relations  between 
God  and  man.  But  before  we  have  spent 
much  time  in  trying  to  polish  the  sharp 
angles  of  these  words,  or  in  reconstructing 
them  to  make   them  more   musical,   let  us 
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remember  that  they  are  spoken  by  the  same 
one  who  said  :  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God."  "If  thou  wouldst  be  perfect,  go 
and  sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  come  and 
follow  me."  "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead, 
but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God." 
*'  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  Harsh  as  all 
these  utterances  may  seem  on  the  surface,  on 
closer  study  we  shall  find  their  woof  to  be  of 
silk,  their  warp  of  gold.  We  may  well  hope, 
then,  to  find  in  our  parable  some  golden 
thread  of  truth  quite  consistent  with  all  that 
we  know  of  the  Master's  character.  The 
extra  service  of  the  bond  servant  must  be  the 
key  to  our  interpretation.  Jesus  was  speak- 
ing to  his  disciples,  and  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  service  of  God  is  arduous,  exacting,  has 
no  definite  limits  and  no  fixed  hours ;  that  in 
it  there  is  no  place  for  indolence  or  self- 
complacency.  He  would  teach  his  disciples 
that  the  Christian  vocation  is  a  very  high 
one,  higher  than  the  ideals  of  duty  men  are 
prone  to  create  for  themselves.  The  Master 
is  not  making  a  picture  intended  to  represent 
God  in  an  ungracious  light.  His  purpose  is 
not  to  reveal  the  spirit  in  which  God  deals 
with  his  children,  but  rather  to  teach  them  in 
what  spirit  men  should  serve  God.     Now,  if 
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service  in  tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  exacting 
and  arduous,  why  should  not  we  expect  a 
lesson  to  set  it  in  strong  light  ?  We  are  not 
babies  that  we  should  be  soothed  by  some 
divine  lullaby.  We  are  not  such  delicate 
souls  that  he  who  came  speaking  in  the  name 
of  truth  should  temper  his  illustrations  to 
sensitive  nerves.  We  are  not  so  tender- 
hearted that  we  should  shut  our  ears  rather 
than  hear  a  stern  fact  concerning  our  obliga- 
tions as  children  of  God.  If  the  duties  of 
noble  living  are  exacting,  let  no  man  •  be  so 
infatuated  by  an  amiable  gospel  that  he  is 
offended  when  Jesus  speaks  to  the  conscience 
of  men.  Our  theme  then  shall  be  the  exacting 
demands  of  the  kingdom  of  God  or  the  exact- 
ing nature  of  the  Christian  life. 

I.  It  seems  like  a  simjyle  truism  to  say  that 
in  the  providence  of  God  all  progress  among 
men  has  been  the  result  of  arduous  toil.  And 
yet  it  needs  to  be  said.  There  is  a  shallow 
philosophy  ready  to  scout  the  idea,  and  a 
widespread  indolence  ready  to  forget  or  ignore 
it,  but  we  may  open  human  history  at  random 
and  read  any  page,  and  we  shall  find  the 
lesson  of  our  parable  confirmed.  Indeed,  the 
life  of  him  who  uttered  these  words  is  surely 
enough  to  confirm  them.  If  Jesus  gave  the 
world  exacting  ideals,  he  forced  those  ideals 
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upon  himself  —  or  rather  rose  spontaneously 
to  them  and  accepted  them  as  his  own,  flinch- 
ing from  no  duty,  shrinking  from  no  issue, 
giving  himself  freely  to  the  service  of  God 
and  offering  his  own  life  for  humanity.  And 
in  the  life  of  the  man  who  did  most  of  all  to 
establish  Christianity  and  make  it  perma- 
nent —  the  life  of  St.  Paul  —  we  have  another 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  our  parable.  With 
this  great  apostle  the  cross  of  Christ  was 
not  something  to  be  accepted  in  an  hour 
of  adventure;  not  something  for  a  day^s 
pastime,  and  not  merely  a  thing  for  pleasure, 
but  something  to  enlist  every  faculty  of  body 
and  mind,  to  try  his  patience  and  courage. 
It  was  accepted  in  that  spirit  and  lived  to  the 
bitter  yet  glorious  end  with  unyielding  faith. 
Bead  the  story  of  Savanorola's  magnificent 
struggle  against  the  corruptions  of  his  time, 
and  you  shall  have  a  story  not  of  delightful 
ease,  whose  symbols  are  slippers  and  dressing- 
gown,  but  of  a  marvellous  warfare  whose  true 
symbol  is  the  sword  of  the  Lord.  In  all  the 
long  story  of  the  Eeformation,  from  Wycliffe 
and  Huss  to  the  more  victorious  struggles  of 
Martin  Luther,  we  have  but  further  illustra- 
tion of  the  exacting  demands  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  No  great  law  has  ever  gotten  itself 
acknowledged  among  men  by  accident.     No 
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great  reform  has  taken  hold  of  the  human 
conscience  by  chance.  Each  one  has  fought 
its  way  inch  by  inch  under  the  providential 
leadership  of  men  who  ivould  he  heard  and 
whose  fiery  zeal  has  pushed  their  cause  before 
the  deadly  opposition  of  enemies,  and  the 
indifference  of  the  cautious  and  indolent  who 
always  stand  in  mortal  fear  of  disturbing 
something  or  somebody.  Whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  indifferent  multitudes  who  join 
the  ranks  in  the  later  days  of  a  church's 
luxurious  prosperity,  it  is  true  that  in  the 
beginning  every  great  church  has  received 
the  impulse  of  leadership  —  the  leadership  of 
men  upon  whose  hearts  rested  the  sins  of  the 
world,  whose  prayers  were  the  prayers  of 
awful  solicitude,  and  whose  toils  were  the 
heroic  toils  of  moral  giants.  What  great 
church  has  not  its  Wycliffe,  Luther,  Knox, 
Wesley,  Ballou  or  Murray,  in  memory  canon- 
ized as  saints  ?  In  all  these  the  Master's 
thought  receives  its  confirmation. 

But  let  us  confess  that  this  is  a  gospel 
somewhat  severe ;  that  it  will  not  seem 
amiable  to  the  easy-going  man  or  minister  of 
the  world,  —  for  these,  you  know,  believe  in 
a  gospel  of  love,  and  where's  the  good  in  a 
gospel  of  love  if  a  man  must  all  the  time 
keep  himself  in  a  state  of  moral  perspiration 
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by  worrying  about  the  sins  of  himself  and 
other  people !  There  are  some  Christians 
who  believe  in  only  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
they  rejoice  in  the  tendency  of  the  times  for 
even  shorter  hours!  Yet  they  are  familiar 
with  the  words,  "  Take  up  your  cross  daily 
and  follow  me,"  They  do  carry  the  cross, 
however  heavy  it  may  be,  but  it  is  a  gold  one 
and  they  carry  it  on  their  watch  chain  ! 

II.  There  is  a  tendency  in  our  times  to 
ignore  the  2^ersonal  element  —  the  element  of 
individual  responsibility  in  the  moral  ivork  of 
the  world.  This  is  an  age  of  machinery,  and 
with  good  reason  we  have  applied  it  to  moral 
things,  and  so  we  have  numberless  moral 
machines.  The  hospital  is  a  machine  to  cure 
sick  people.  The  blind  asylum  is  a  machine 
to  educate  blind  people.  The  inebriate  home 
is  a  machine  to  cure  intemperate  people.  The 
common  school  is  a  machine  to  educate  every- 
body's children.  The  government  is  a  kind 
of  universal  machine  to  take  care  of  all 
manner  of  ills,  from  the  feeding  of  paupers 
and  the  punishment  of  thieves  to  the  final  cure 
of  poverty.  While  the  church  —  well,  the 
church  is  a  machine  to  save  the  world.  With 
all  this  moral  machinery,  why  should  anyone 
be  called  upon  to  do  things  by  hand !  Who 
would  use  a  sickle  and  rake  with  a  selfbinder 
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in  the  same  field !  Why  trouble  to  stop 
intemperance  when  we  have  so  many  good 
institutions  for  the  cure  of  inebriates  !  With 
the  common  schools  to  teach  spelling,  the 
Sunday  school  to  teach  morals,  and  the 
church  to  teach  religion,  who  would  go  back 
to  the  ancient  days  when  the  child  stood  at 
the  knee  of  its  mother  and  learned  there  the 
early  lessons  of  life  !  The  time  was  when 
fathers  and  mothers  were  compelled  to  assume 
the  laborious  responsibility  of  teaching  the 
catechism  and  telling  the  stories  of  the 
prophets  and  patriarchs.  But  thanks  to  the 
labor-saving  inventions  of  our  modern  times, 
all  this  work  of  teaching  morals  and  religion 
is  accomplished  in  one  short  hour  each  week! 
Why  trouble  to  keep  the  fires  burning  on  the 
family  altar  when  the  Sabbath  supplication 
from  the  pulpit  may  include  all  the  members 
of  a  congregation  !  Is  not  the  division  of 
labor  a  characteristic  of  our  time !  Why, 
then,  should  you  pray  if  it  can  be  done  by  the 
pulpit  machinery !  Is  not  this  an  age  of 
machinery  ?  Is  there  too  much  ignorance, 
too  much  sin,  then  surely  the  fault  is  with 
the  machine  and  not  with  us,  and  if  we  were 
to  trouble  ourselves  to  make  the  world  better, 
what  could  we  —  poor,  weak  creatures  that 
we  are,  standing  all  alone  —  what  could  we  do  ! 
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Nay,  let  not  the  self-complacent  Christian 
who  believes  in  a  gospel  of  love,  be  disturbed 
by  exacting  ideals  of  duty !  It  may  have 
been  well  that  the  Master  should  weep  over 
the  sins  of  Jerusalem  and  carry  upon  his 
heart  the  sins  of  a  world.  It  may  have  been 
well  that  St.  Paul,  fired  with  a  great  idea, 
should  have  suffered  shipwreck  and  chains 
and  death  for  the  cross  of  Christ.  But  it  is 
hardly  worth  while  to  press  the  exacting 
nature  of  the  Christian  life  —  it  might  throw 
a  coldness  over  the  meeting,  or  even  keep 
some  saintly  soul  from  joining  the  church ! 
Such  is  the  reasoning  of  men,  whether  it  be 
put  into  words  or  not ! 

The  popular  gospel  must  not  insist  upon 
personal  resimnsibility .  It  is  a  disagreeable 
subject ;  besides,  you  know,  we  may  safely 
trust  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Let  us  consider 
the  long  journey  that  man  has  already  taken. 
Think  of  the  wonderful  product  of  our 
modern  life.  Eeflect  upon  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  civilization  and  then  be 
patient.  Are  there  sins  ?  Be  patient,  and 
civilization  will  take  care  of  them  !  Is  there 
ignorance  ?  Do  not  worry,  civilization  will 
cure  it !  Are  there  public  wrongs,  political 
or  social  ?  Do  not  disturb  them,  but  leave 
them    to    the    rectifying    influence    of    our 
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modern  civilization !     There    are   plenty   of 
men   waiting   for   the   frost   to   destroy  the 
weeds  growing  in  their  yards  or  beside  their 
roads.     They  are   the   same   ones   who   will 
wait  next  winter  for  the  sun  to  melt  the  snow 
from    their    sidewalks.      In    all    our    cities 
iniquity   is   bold   and  aggressive,    open   and 
arrogant,   standing    with   menacing  attitude 
even  at  the  doors  of  our  homes,  while  many 
of  us  are  going  to  and  fro  with  blind  optim- 
ism,  or    reclining    with    criminal   indolence 
waiting  for   some   divine  influence  to  come 
down  and  do  the  work  of  destruction  that  we 
ought  to  do.     We  tolerate  the  most  awful 
wrongs,  permit  the  most  debasing  corruptions 
and  wade  through  all  degrees  of  moral  filth, 
because  we  haven't  Christian  heroism  enough 
to  take  a  personal  interest  in  destroying  the 
thing  we  acknowledge  to  be  wrong.     It  will 
cost  us  some  trouble,  some  personal  inconven- 
ience —  it  may  interfere  with  our  business. 
And  what  are  we,  compared  with  great  human 
interests,   that    we    should    be    saved   from 
trouble  !     What   is   our   convenience  that  it 
should  be  made  to  stand  in  the  way  of  human 
redemption  ?     What  is  our  poor  little  busi- 
ness that  it  should  be  made  to  prosper  while 
conscience  abdicates  its  throne  ?     Shall  we 
not  come  back  to  this,  then,  that  the  element 
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of  personal  responsibility  is  essential  every- 
where, is  needed  at  every  point  where  we 
would  crush  the  wrong  or  establish  the  right ; 
that  no  institution  or  machine  can  take  its 
place  ?  And  this  brings  us  back  again  to  the 
thought  of  our  parable  : 

III.  Service  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
exacting  and  arduous.  And  this  is  the  old 
message  which  I  would  repeat  to  you.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  others  to  describe  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  our  flowers,  than 
which  none  are  more  fragrant  or  more  beau- 
tiful. But  let  mine  be  the  less  pleasant 
task  of  reminding  you  that  flower-gardening 
implies  toil,  skill,  long  hours  and  loving 
devotion.  There  will  be  others  to  tell  you  of 
the  golden  treasure  hidden  in  our  denomina- 
tional mineSj  than  which  there  is  none  more 
wonderful.  But  my  task  shall  be  to  repeat 
to  you  the  fact  that  this  treasure  shall  not 
be  ours  save  on  the  universal  condition  of 
devoted  industry.  Every  sweet  promise  that 
Jesus  made  to  his  disciples  may  be  ours  — 
ours  every  golden  hope,  all  the  joy  of  truth 
and  strong  conviction.  But  while  this  is 
true,  if  we  accept  discipleship,  it  must  be  on 
the  exacting  conditions  of  Christian  service. 

The  service  of  some  Christians  is  like  the 
farming  of  some  men  who  have  made  their 
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fortunes  in  the  city,  and  then  buy  a  farm  and 
move  to  the  country  as  a  convenient  method 
of  spending  their  money.  To  see  them  you 
would  think  farming  the  most  delightful 
business  in  the  world.  They  visit  the  fields 
in  morocco  boots,  broadcloth  coat  and  russet 
gloves,  and  issue  their  orders  from  a  carriage. 
But  every  real  farmer  knows  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  pattern  for  the  man  who  desires 
to  make  money  out  of  the  soil,  instead  of 
spending  money  upon  it.  But  there  are  a 
good  many  Christians  who  seem  to  have  some 
such  pattern  as  this.  Christianity  is  a  kind 
of  luxury  with  them.  They  take  to  it  late  in 
life  as  a  sort  of  plaything.  They  would  like 
to  tend  the  Christian  vineyards  if  they  could 
do  it  with  spiritual  gloves  on.  They  would 
like  to  harvest  the  golden  grain  from  a  close 
carriage,  where  they  would  be  safe  from 
thorns,  sore  hands  and  perspiration.  They 
would  be  as  quickly  discouraged  by  the  demand 
for  continuous  Christian  service  as  would  the 
farmer  who  rises  at  eight  o'clock  and  farms 
with  other  people's  hands,  if  he  were  com- 
pelled to  get  up  at  five  o'clock  and  use  the 
spade  and  plow  with  his  own  hands.  If  there 
are  some  genteel  farmers  who  play  at  farming, 
there  are  plenty  of  genteel  Christians  who 
want  to  do  something  very   easy  and  very 
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nice,  and  for  a  very  short  time,  and  never 
when  the  snn  is  hot.  Bnt  the  lesson  of  our 
text  was  aimed  at  two  special  classes  of 
people  : 

(1)  Those  who  ivere  inclined  to  rest  in  self- 
complacent  satisfaction  laith  past  perforin- 
ances.  I  suppose  I  have  met  twenty  men  in 
Boston  who  have  told  me  again  and  again 
with  evident  pride  the  story  of  their  connec- 
tion with  the  churches  of  Otis  A.  Skinner 
and  Hosea  Ballou,  but  who  have  not  been 
connected  with  any  church  for  twenty  years, 
and  they  seem  able  to  acknowledge  it  without 
a  blush.  I  have  grown  so  tired  of  this  old 
boast  of  former  service  that  I  feel  like  offer- 
ing the  prayer,  ''  0  Lord,  deliver  us  from  all 
the  Christians  who  deserted  from  the  ranks 
more  than  ten  years  ago  !  "  And  when  I  am 
introduced  to  a  stranger  with  the  remark, 
"  He  is  a  Universalist,"  I  feel  like  asking  if 
he  is  a  "  this  year's  Universalist."  We  have 
had  a  great  many  people  who  left  splendid 
records  in  Massachusetts,  but  moving  West 
they  have  never  made  a  record  in  Ohio  or 
Michigan.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
people  who  have  made  such  fine  records  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  that  they 
rolled  them  up  in  the  parchment  of  their 
memory  and  never  tried  to  duplicate  them  in 
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Massachusetts.  Christian  service  with  them 
was  a  matter  of  locality.  They  were  Chris- 
tians in  Vermont  or  Rhode  Island,  and 
bravely  bore  the  flag,  but  everywhere  else 
they  are  aliens  if  not  paupers,  while  memory 
is  their  only  sign  of  former  glory.  I  like  a 
Massachusetts  Christian,  but  I  like  a  United 
States  Christian  a  great  deal  better.  As  an 
answer  to  petulant  croakers,  it  is  always  fair 
to  point  to  the  valiant  service  and  honorable 
record  of  a  church  that  has  made  so  large  a 
contribution  to  the  world's  progress  as  ours; 
but  it  is  criminal  to  be  forever  pointing  to 
the  records  of  the  past  as  an  excuse  for  the 
indolence  of  the  present.  Memory  was  never 
made  for  a  narcotic  ;  it  ought  to  be  a  wonder- 
ful inspiration.  Let  it  not  be  said  of  our 
fathers  that  their  names  are  but  signboards 
upon  highways  that  have  been  deserted  for 
forty  years.  The  world  needs  a  vital  church 
today,  led  by  a  vital  ministry,  supported  by  a 
vital  people,  and  inspired  by  a  vital  faith. 
Let  the  glory  of  our  fathers  be  enshrined  not 
in  memory  but  in  deeds.  Let  the  toilers  in 
these  passing  years  have  the  honor  of  record 
making. 

But  if  we  have  the  self-complacent  class  of 
Christians  among  us  who  are  too  contented 
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with  what  they  or  their  fathers  did  a  good 
many  years  ago, 

(2)  We  also  have  the  impatient  class  ivho 
are  always  ready  to  switch  upon  a  side  track 
if  the  task  is  a  little  larger  than  they  antici- 
pated, or  if  there  is  any  falling  out  of  circum- 
stances to  discourage  them.  We  can  find  a 
great  many  people,  not  a  few  ministers,  and 
some  churches  who  seem  to  be  permanently 
side-tracked.  So  long  have  they  been  from 
the  road  of  duty  that  it  would  take  a  profes- 
sional car  hunter  to  identify  them.  They 
have  not  enlisted  for  life,  but  with  some 
special  end  in  view,  with  some  local  anticipa- 
tions, and  have  been  disappointed.  They 
started  with  the  hope  of  making  a  strong, 
wealthy  local  church,  which  is  no  mean  ambi- 
tion. They  have  worked  for  a  beautiful 
church  edifice.  They  staked  a  great  deal 
upon  the  success  of  a  particular  minister. 
While  one  hope  after  another  has  been  dashed 
to  the  ground  —  they  grow  impatient,  throw 
down  their  burdens  and  leave  the  work. 
How  often  you  hear  someone  say :  "  Well, 
there,  IVe  done  now ;  I  shall  do  no  more." 
Poor,  impatient,  petulent  child,  accepted 
Christianity  as  an  easy  task  and  then  rebels 
at  the  demand  for  extra  service  !  Suppose 
St.  Paul,  in  the  hour  of  shipwreck,  had  said : 
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"  Well,  there,  I've  done  now ;  if  it  has  come 
to  this,  that  I  must  suffer  shipwreck  for  the 
cause  of  Christ,  I  shall  have  done  with  it 
forever  ! "  Suppose  Garrison,  smarting  under 
the  insults  of  the  Boston  mob,  had  said  : 
"  There,  I  am  bitterly  disappointed  with  this 
anti-slavery  cause,  and  I've  done  with  it; 
henceforth  let  it  care  for  itself ! "  Suppose 
we  should  all  put  in  this  impatient  plea, 
what  would  become  of  the  Christian  church ; 
nay,  what  would  become  of  the  state  and  the 
home  ?  Does  not  the  defense  of  all  good 
institutions  lie  with  the  men  who  do  not 
grow  impatient,  who  do  not  lose  courage,  and 
who  have  entered  the  Christian  service  for 
life  ?  There  is  not  a  home  in  the  land  whose 
tasks  are  not  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
that  does  not  finally  exact  more  service  than 
the  young  wife  had  in  her  mental  contract. 
The  duties  of  citizenship  have  no  definite 
limits  and  no  fixed  hours.  The  glory  of 
every  institution  of  the  church  is  that 
they  demand  more  than  we  expected,  and 
in  the  hour  that  they  sink  to  the  level  of 
lazy  contentment,  their  usefulness  will  have 
gone.  The  Church  of  Christ  always  has 
demanded  and  always  will  demand  extra 
service.  Her  duties  lie  along  the  way  of  an 
inclined  plane. 
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In  this  spirit,  dear  friends,  must  our  work 
be  performed.  Oh,  how  exacting  are  the 
demands  of  Christian  service !  How  long 
are  its  hours  of  toil !  But  how  wonderful 
also  are  its  opportunities,  its  privileges  how 
great,  its  fields  how  broad !  With  all  the 
eloquence  of  Christian  zeal,  it  pleads  for 
noble  service  and  earnest  workers.  Young 
men  of  heart  and  brain,  who  would  bless  the 
world  by  deeds  of  love,  do  you  not  hear  this 
earnest  plea  ?  Young  men  who  seek  some 
honest  toil  in  life,  whose  faith  is  strong, 
whose  hearts  are  brave  —  has  this  no  charm 
for  you  ?  Young  women,  whose  fresh  young 
courage  springs  with  lively  impulse  to  meet 
the  voice  of  duty,  shall  this  petition  pass 
unheeded  ?  Men  of  fortune,  whom  the 
world  has  blessed,  hear  this  voice ;  it  speaks 
to  you.  Shall  you  not  bless  the  world  again  ? 
Shall  you  not  give  your  thought,  your  toil, 
your  time,  your  money,  that  this  great 
church  of  ours  may  do  its  work  ? 

But  here  let  no  coward  enter.  The  church 
wants  men  of  courage.  Let  no  self-compla- 
cent man  who  seeks  a  place  of  ease  come 
here.  The  church  wants  men  of  toil.  Let 
no  impatient  soul  who  cannot  wait  the  time 
of  fruitage  join  our  ranks.  The  church  wants 
men  of  faith.     Do  you  remember  those  fine 
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words  of  St.  Paul,  spoken  at  his  defense 
before  Agrippa?  He  had  told  the  king 
the  story  of  his  unbelief,  the  story  of  his 
vision  and  his  conversion,  then  follow  these 
words :  "  Whereupon,  0  King  Agrippa,  I 
was  not  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly 
vision."  No  grander  words  than  those 
have  yet  been  spoken.  May  they  not  be  ours  ? 
We,  too,  have  had  a  vision  not  less  grand 
than  the  one  of  old.  To  us  God's  word 
has  come.  The  vision  of  eternal  love  is 
ours  —  ours  a  universal  Saviour.  We  stand 
before  a  heavenly  Father.  This  vision  lights 
our  souls  and  makes  us  glad.  Can  we  answer 
now  as  did  the  one  of  old,  ^'  I  have  not  been 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision."  Have 
we  seen  the  light  divine,  have  we  heard  the 
voice  that  speaks  to  us,  have  we  turned  with 
all  our  hearts  to  Christian  toil  ?  Then  and 
only  then  shall  our  church  grow  strong,  shall 
our  prayers  be  answered,  shall  our  plans  bear 
fruit,  and  our  lives  be  crowned. 
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She  began  the  cross,  but  when  she  had  nearly 
finished  it,  it  occurred  to  her  that  there  could  not  be 
a  better  foundation  for  a  crown.  Nothing  was 
needed  but  to  add  a  base  and  two  wing-like  curves. 
And  she  smiled  at  all  there  was  suggested  in  the 
idea  of  the  cross  in  the  crown — part  of  its  very  struc- 
ture Yet  when  it  was  finished,  scarcely  anybody 
would  notice  that  there  was  a  cross  there. 

Gabrett. 

They  fashion  in  crosses  their  crowns 

Unconscious  of  labor  so  grand; 
And  while  through  their  tears  they  look  down 

On  burdens  of  heart  and  of  hand, 
It  comes  to  their  thought,  while  they  weep, 

That  the  rude  cross  girded  with  wings. 
Can  no  more  its  old  semblance  keep, 

And  lo  !  to  crown-likeness  it  springs. 

Richards. 
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And  there  was  also  a  superscription  over  him.     This  is  the 
King  of  the  Jews.    Luke   xxiii.  38. 

Nowhere  is  the  perversity  of  human 
nature  more  clearly  seen  than  in  the  ten- 
dency of  most  men  to  speak  ill  of  their 
fellow  men  while  they  are  alive,  and  to 
praise  them  when  they  are  dead.  There  is, 
indeed,  an  occasional  man  so  pre-eminent 
and  commanding  in  his  greatness  that  men 
recognize  him  as  great,  and  give  him  his 
meed  of  praise  while  he  lives,  but  as  a  rule 
men  are  not  great  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow 
men  until  they  die ;  after  they  are  dead  and 
buried  and  well  out  of  the  way,  great  men 
become  great.  They  are  not  great  while 
they  are  alive ;  that  is,  we  do  not  acku owl- 
edge  that  they  are.  This  is  probably  an 
exhibition  of  the  wilfulness  of  human  nature. 
While  men  are  living  they  are  our  competi- 
tors, or  their  theories  of  politics  and  religion 
are  in  competition  with  our  theories,  and  we 
are  not  fine  enough  and  large  enough  in  our 
sympathies  and  judgments  to  be  fair  and  do 
them  justice. 
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Sucli  was  the  case  with  Jesus.  Look  back 
upon  his  life,  his  words,  his  surroundings, 
and  his  commanding  influence.  It  is  easy 
for  us  now  to  appreciate  something  of  his 
greatness,  but  to  the  carping,  critical  Pharisee 
who  saw  in  him  an  enemy  of  conventional 
religion,  he  was  only  a  fanatical  leader  of  a 
new  sect,  not  deserving  to  be  canonized,  but 
deserving  of  death ;  and  so  full  of  contempt 
were  they  for  his  assuming  to  be  a  king,  that 
they  could  write  upon  the  cross  above  his 
head,  with  derision,  the  superscription,  "  This 
is  the  King  of  the  Jews."  Whoever  will 
begin  with  those  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ, 
commemorative  of  Palm  Sunday,  and  study 
on  to  the  conclusion  of  his  life  upon  the 
cross,  will  see  how  humble,  how  outwardly 
weak  and  unkingly  were  the  closing  days  in 
the  life  of  the  Master,  yet  we  know  that  this 
superscription,  ''This  is  the  King  of  the 
Jews,"  spoken  in  derision,  was  true  in  the 
fullest  and  richest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was,  indeed,  King  of  the  Jews,  but  an 
uncrowned  king.  I  want  you  to  notice  for 
a  little  while  today  some  of  these  kingly 
qualities,  and  then  the  encouragement  to  be 
found  in  the  absence  of  the  well-deserved 
crown.     First  notice 

I.     Some    of   the    characteristics    of    this 
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kingly  life.  In  spite  of  all  the  abuses  whicli 
by  history  and  tradition  have  been  woven 
around  the  word  "  king,"  it  is  still  a  splendid 
word.  Though  it  has  honor  in  its  official 
meaning,  yet  it  is  more  than  a  mere  official 
title.  It  also  implies  nobility,  character, 
wisdom,  largeness  of  nature,  authority,  power; 
and  in  spite  of  Jesus'  refusal  to  form  men 
into  battalions  and  armies,  in  spite  of  his 
rejection  of  material  aid,  in  spite  of  his 
poverty,  his  apparent  weakness,  his  humble 
social  position,  and  his  final  defeat  in  death, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  read  his  life  without 
enlarging  the  superscription  of  the  cross. 
The  Jews  in  their  blindness  could  use  the 
title  only  in  derision,  because  he  was  a  mis- 
understood contemporary.  He  had  come  into 
competition  with  their  theories  and  their 
prejudices.  They  lacked  perspective.  Now 
we  would  not  only  not  use  the  title  derisively, 
we  would  even  enlarge  it.  We  shall  not 
say,  ''This  is  the  King  of  the  Jews";  we 
shall  say,  rather,  "  This  is  the  King  of  the 
race." 

(1)  He  was  kingly  in  his  i^oicer.  Two 
things  stand  out  clearly  before  the  careful 
student  of  the  life  of  Christ  —  one  was  the 
extraordinary  claims  for  himself,  and  the  other 
was  his  extraordinary  justification  of  those 
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claims.  I  do  not  believe  what  the  old  theol- 
ogy has  so  freely  and  so  persistently  averred, 
that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  God.  Any  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  which  puts  this  claim 
into  his  mouth  seems  to  me  misinterpreta- 
tion, and  easily  offset  by  other  passages  in 
which  he  clearly  subordinates  himself  to  the 
Father ;  nevertheless,  he  did  make  extraor- 
dinary claims.  He  was,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  man  of  authority,  and  he  spake  as  one 
liaving  authority.  He  was,  by  his  own 
claim,  messenger  and  spokesman  for  the 
Father ;  in  him  was  the  Father's  face  un- 
veiled; he  claimed  to  have  power  over  the 
diseased  body,  and  the  diseased  imagination 
of  men ;  he  claimed  to  have  authority  to  deal 
with  the  larger  spiritual  interests  of  the 
race.  How  true  these  claims  were  in  his 
healing  of  disease  of  every  description,  in  his 
working  of  wonders,  and  above  all  in  the 
mighty  hold  that  his  life  and  words  have 
taken  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  must  be 
apparent  to  every  careful  student.  Where 
in  all  the  world  has  been  another  man  of 
such  mighty  power,  ruling  not,  indeed,  with 
sword  and  spear,  but  with  the  sword  of  the 
spirit,  with  the  sceptre  of  love  and  thought 
—  ruling  the  world  with  mighty  power? 
Where   is    another    ruler   with   dominion  so 
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vast,  where  another  king  so  kingly,  another 
sovereign  so  royal  ?  Yes,  it  is  here  that  we 
see  now  what  the  blind  Pharisee  could  not 
see — that  this  was  indeed  a  king,  though  a 
king  without  a  crown. 

(2)  Jesus  was  also  kingly  in  his  wisdom. 
Our  idea  of  a  true  king  is  not  satisfied  with 
outward  splendor  and  glory;  for  the  honor 
of  Solomon  was  not  in  his  vast  riches,  his 
splendid  raiment,  nor  his  luxurious  palace ; 
in  the  eyes  of  all  his  people  his  real  glory 
was  that  he  was  a  ivise  king.  So  the  mem- 
orable kings  of  the  world  have  ever  been,  not 
merely  men  of  power,  nor  men  of  wealth; 
they  have  also  been  men  of  wisdom.  But 
wiser  than  Solomon,  wiser  than  all  the  kings 
of  Israel  was  this  final  king,  so  weak  in  out- 
ward power  that  he  could  be  called  a  king  by 
his  own  contemporaries  only  in  derision. 
He  was  not  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  was 
not  a  master  of  science,  yet  the  world  is 
ready  to  sit  at  his  feet  today  with  absolute 
and  perfect  trust  in  his  wisdom,  and  the 
more  we  have  studied  his  teachings  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  the  Golden  Eule, 
and  in  his  wonderful  Parables,  the  more 
clearly  shall  we  see  that  here  was  the  greatest 
philosopher  of  all.  He  tells  us  more  about 
the   philosophy  of   life,  gives  us   the  finest 
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answer  to  our  hopes,  tlie  clearest  justification 
of  our  faith,  opens  up  the  broadest  view  of 
life,  offers  the  best  solution  for  sorrow  of 
any  teacher  who  has  ever  spoken.  So  for- 
cibly does  he  speak,  so  sure  is  he  of  his  own 
message,  that  one  feels  instinctively  that 
here  is  a  teacher  sent  of  God ;  speaking  no 
mere  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom,  but 
translating  to  man  a  divine  message.  When 
the  philosophy  of  Plato  shall  have  grown  old, 
the  philosophy  of  Jesus  will  still  be  young ; 
and  when  the  wisdom  of  all  the  wise  men 
has  been  forgotten,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  shine  yet  more  clearly  than  it 
does  today.  Yes,  he  was  a  king  in  power, 
and  also  a  king  in  wisdom,  but  an  uncrowned 
king.     But  better  than  all 

(3)  Jesus  ivas  kingly  in  his  character. 
Our  ideal  of  a  king  is  not  satisfied  with 
mere  power  and  wisdom  ;  we  feel  in  these 
days  of  intellectual  supremacy  that  there 
must  be  something  more  than  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  the  power  of  Alexander  and 
Napoleon.  However  the  Romans  may  boast 
of  their  Caesar,  or  the  French  of  their 
Napoleon,  far  more  justly  the  English  people 
may  speak  reverently  and  proudly  of  their 
Victoria.  Here  are  sixty  golden  years  in 
which  the  world  has  seen  a  splendid  exhibi- 
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tion  of  the  finest  Christian  character ;  in 
which  the  queen  herself  has  given  her  mil- 
lions of  subjects  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  a  fine  example  of  Christian  living; 
thus  cultivating  in  her  own  life  not  mere 
power  and  might,  nor  worldly  wisdom,  but 
by  glorifying  the  sweet  virtues  of  woman- 
hood and  uplifting  in  a  thousand  ways,  directly 
and  indirectly,  the  social  ideal  of  the  com- 
munity. By  this  high  standard  of  character 
Jesus  stands  the  highest  king  of  all  the  sons 
of  men.  If  we  judge  him  by  a  standard  of 
honesty,  we  shall  find  him  absolutely  honest 
and  incorruptible,  swerving  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  ever  true  to  his  convic- 
tions even  in  the  face  of  death.  If  we  judge 
him  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity,  we 
find  him  full  of  compassion,  of  solicitude,  of 
love  for  his  fellow  man ;  in  poverty,  weak- 
ness, sorrow  or  death,  he  is  ever  a  friend  of 
the  poor,  the  sorrowing  and  the  needy.  If 
we  judge  him  from  the  standpoint  of  victory 
over  temptation,  we  find  him  standing  erect 
amid  life's  storms,  unpointed  by  the  world's 
vices,  clean  in  heart,  pure  in  spirit,  noble  in 
purpose — a  perfect  man. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  men  are  like 
pictures  on  a  plain  surface,  who  appear  well 
from   one  side,  when  they  stand  right  side 
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out ;  but  turn  them  a  little,  present  them  from 
another  angle,  or  under  a  little  different  light, 
and  they  will  not  appear  well.  The  character 
of  Jesus  was  like  a  complete  statue,  perfect 
on  every  side,  to  be  seen  from  every  angle, 
and  under  every  possible  light.  Kingly  he 
was,  not  only  in  power  and  wisdom,  but 
kingly  also  in  his  character. 

Studying  his  life  from  this  distance,  with 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  greatness,  one  is 
not  surprised  at  the  beauty  of  a  letter  con- 
cerning him,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
forged  by  Lentulus,  pro-consul  in  Judea 
before  Herod,  in  which  this  passage  occurs : 
*^At  this  time  there  appeared  a  man  who  is 
still  living  —  a  man  endowed  with  wonderful 
power.  His  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  Men  say 
that  he  is  a  mighty  prophet;  but  his  disci- 
ples call  him  the  Son  of  God.  He  calls  the 
dead  to  life,  and  frees  the  sick  from  every 
form  of  disease.  He  is  tall  of  stature,  and 
his  aspect  is  sweet  and  full  of  power,  so  that 
they  who  look  upon  him  may  at  once  love 
and  fear  him.  The  hair  of  his  head  is  the 
color  of  wine ;  as  far  as  the  ears  it  is  straight 
and  without  glitter;  from  the  ears  to  the 
shoulders  it  is  curled  and  glossy,  and  from 
the  shoulders  it  descends  over  the  back, 
divided  in  two  parts,  after  the  manner  of  the 
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Nazarenes.  His  brow  is  pure  and  even ;  his 
countenance  without  a  spot,  but  adorned  with 
a  gentle  glow ;  his  expression  bland  and 
open ;  his  nose  and  mouth  are  of  perfect 
beauty ;  his  beard  is  copious,  forked,  and  of 
the  color  of  his  hair ;  his  eyes  are  blue  and 
very  bright.  In  reproving  and  threatening, 
he  is  terrible ;  in  teaching  and  exhorting, 
gentle  and  loving.  The  grace  and  majesty 
of  his  appearance  are  marvellous.  No  one 
had  ever  seen  him  laugh,  but  rather  weeping. 
His  carriage  is  erect ;  his  hands  well  formed 
and  straight;  his  arms  of  passing  beauty. 
Weighty  and  grave  of  speech,  he  is  sparing 
of  words.  He  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
sons  of  men."  Surely  here  was  a  king 
uncrowned. 

II.  Here  is  consolation  for  weak  and 
struggling  men.  In  what  Jesus  actually 
was,  and  also  in  his  failure  to  win  the 
crown  which  the  multitude  would  have 
applauded  and  honored,  there  is  hope  for 
men.  The  world  cannot  get  along  without 
great  examples.  We  measure  ourselves  and 
our  possibilities  instinctively  by  what  other 
men  are,  and  other  men  have  accomplished ; 
and  it  is  equally  true  that  we  limit  ourselves 
by  what  other  men  have  failed  to  do,  and  we 
gauge  our  courage  somewhat  by  their  courage 
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or  their  disappointment.  We  need  this  two- 
fold view  of  life  in  our  examples.  To  see 
only  the  great  in  their  greatness  would 
dishearten  us.  To  see  only  the  weak  in  their 
weakness  would  be  still  more  discouraging. 
We  need  now  and  then  to  see  the  struggling 
soul  victorious.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well 
that  we  see  sometimes  the  crown  withheld 
from  the  royal  head. 

( 1 )  The  world  needs  the  example  of  what 
Jesus  did  J  it  needs  the  example  of  what  all 
great  men  have  done.  The  spectacle  of 
Napoleon  crossing  the  Alps,  of  General  Grant 
gaining  an  unbroken  series  of  victories,  of 
Martin  Luther  facing  death  by  going  to  the 
Diet  of  Worms,  of  St.  Paul  suffering  ship- 
wreck, and  scourging,  and  death,  for  the  sake 
of  his  convictions,  of  St.  Lawrence  saying 
while  on  the  gridiron,  "  I  am  done  on  this 
side,  turn  me  over,"  of  Joan  of  Arc,  a  peasant 
girl,  leaving  her  home  and  putting  herself  at 
the  head  of  the  French  armies,  the  learned 
blacksmith  working  at  his  forge  twelve  hours 
a  day  and  mastering  ten  or  fifteen  languages 
in  spare  hours,  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  un- 
gainly rail  splitter,  raising  himself  from  the 
swamps  and  forests  of  Indiana  to  the  head 
of  the  Illinois  bar,  thence  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States.     All  of  these  splendid 
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pictures  have  been  of  immense  service  to  the 
multitudes  and  multitudes  of  struggling  men 
and  women.  In  the  struggles  and  victories 
of  these  greater  souls,  the  poorest  and  weak- 
est have  often  found  hope  and  strength. 
Thus  has  it  ever  been  with  the  wondrous  life 
of  Jesus.  The  tempted  who  have  yielded 
and  sometimes  fallen,  have  found  courage  to 
renew  their  struggles  once  again  in  the  vision 
of  the  temptations  and  victories  of  Jesus. 
Here  was  one,  tempted  in  all  points  like  as 
we  are,  yet  without  sin.  The  sorrowing, 
troubled  hearts  of  the  world  have  found  con- 
solation and  hope  in  the  vision  of  him  who 
knew  so  well  the  sorrows  of  the  world  that 
he  is  even  called,  *^  The  man  of  sorrow, 
acquainted  with  grief,"  so  that  those  who 
sorrow,  feel  in  the  words  of  Jesus  that  they 
are  listening  to  no  vain  words  of  religious 
cant,  but  the  words  of  one  who  himself  knew 
what  sorrow  was ;  so,  also,  is  there  hope  in 
this  wonderful  love  to  all  the  multitudes  who 
find  themselves  beset  with  difficulties,  hedged 
in  with  obstacles,  surrounded,  perhaps,  with 
malicious  enemies.  Here  is  one  who  with 
infinite  patience  met  all  these  obstacles, 
encountered  all  these  enemies,  yet  whose 
lips  uttered  no  complaint,  and  who  spoke  no 
bitter  word.     You  who  are  looking  to  other 
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men  for  noble  examples  of  inspiration  in  life, 
for  hope  in  sorrow,  where  shall  you  find  any- 
where ill  history  a  fairer,  richer,  or  more 
inspiring  vision  than  that  of  the  victories  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

(2)  There  is  consolation  also  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  Jesus  was  an  uncrowned  King.  The 
more  one  studies  history  and  the  common 
life  about  him,  the  more  clearly  will  he  see 
that  there  are  ten  thousand  prizes  honestly 
and  bravely  won,  which  do  not  find  any 
material  expression.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
sympathize  with  those  who  seem  to  believe 
that  the  world's  hero  arises  only  once  in  a 
century.  I  believe  the  world  is  full  of 
heroes,  many  of  them  out  of  sight,  fighting, 
perhaps,  in  some  obscure  corner,  not  in  any 
well-known  regiment,  perhaps  on  picket  duty 
or  skirmish  line,  with  no  banner,  no  bugle, 
no  drum,  they  patiently  stand  at  the  post  of 
duty,  perhaps  falling  at  last  in  some  lonely 
spot,  and  buried  at  last  unhonored  and 
unsung,  yet  heroes  still  in  the  largest  and 
finest  meaning  of  the  word.  The  world  is 
full  of  heroes,  some  are  motermen,  some  are 
street  cleaners,  some  are  housekeepers,  some 
are  servant  girls,  some  are  school  teachers, 
some  are  carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  But 
no  matter  what   the   task,  they  are  bravely 
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and  earnestly  working  late  and  early  amid 
difficulties,  perhaps  poverty,  maybe  weak- 
ness, struggling,  toiling,  bearing  from  day  to 
day,  with  heroic  fortitude,  burdens  which 
would  perhaps  appall  a  more  brilliant  man ; 
and  so  they  work  on  from  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year  with  hope  and  cheer,  and  die  at 
last  without  the  outward  signs  of  victory. 
What  are  all  these  but  uncrowned  kings  and 
queens. 

Now  what  I  want  to  point  out  is  this,  that 
the  world  is  fuller  of  these  brave  hearts  and 
stalwart  lives,  who  are  working  on  and  on 
without  any  hope  of  any  outward  crown, 
because  they  have  seen  a  vision  of  him  who 
lived  as  never  man  lived,  and  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  with  no  other  crown  save  a  crown 
of  thorns.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  reflec- 
tion that, 

III.  The  noblest  rewards  of  life  and  labor 
have  often  been  only  the  consciousness  of 
having  served.  I  found  a  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  the  other  day  in  one  of  our 
humble  American  biographies  which  every 
boy  and  girl  ought  to  read :  "  The  cotton  gin 
added  a  thousand  million  dollars  to  the 
revenue  of  the  southern  states.  How  much 
did  the  inventor  gain  by  it  ?  Not  one  dollar ! 
Associating  himself  with  a  man  of  capital, 
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he  went  to  Connecticut  to  set  up  a  manufac- 
tory of  cotton  gins.  But  the  simplicity  of 
the  machine  was  such  that  any  good  mechanic 
who  saw  it  could  make  one ;  and  long  before 
Whitney  was  ready  to  supply  machines  of 
his  own  making,  there  were  great  numbers 
in  operation  all  over  the  cotton  states.  His 
patent  proved  to  be  no  protection  to  him.  If 
he  brought  a  suit  for  its  infringement,  no 
southern  jury  would  give  him  a  verdict.  He 
struggled  on  against  the  adverse  circum- 
stances for  fifteen  years.  In  1808,  when  his 
patent  expired,  he  gave  up  the  contest  and 
withdrew  from  the  business  a  poorer  man 
than  he  was  on  the  day  when  he  went  with 
his  handful  of  cotton-pods  into  Mrs.  Greene's 
basement."  But  there  is  a  far  older  historic 
illlustration  than  this !  Moses,  who  for  forty 
years  had  led  the  wayward  and  savage  chil- 
dren of  Israel  through  the  privations  of  the 
wilderness,  teaching  them,  training  them  for 
the  later  responsibilities  of  self  government, 
came  at  last  where  he  could  look  over  into 
the  promised  land,  but  was  denied  the 
pleasure  of  leading  his  children  thither. 
How  pathetic  a  picture  of  disappointed  hope, 
yet  so  true  to  the  common  life  of  man  that 
we  have  all  seen  it  repeated  a  hundred  times 
ourselves.     Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  see  the 
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close  of  the  war,  St.  Paul  did  not  live  to  see 
the  building  of  Christ's  church,  Jesus  him- 
self died  after  three  years  of  ministry.  Few 
better  examples  may  be  seen  of  how  little 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  material  rewards 
than  that  contained  in  Pattison's  story  of  the 
sale  of  Milton's  '^Paradise  Lost."  "The 
agreement,  still  preserved  in  the  National 
Museum,  between  the  author,  *  John  Milton, 
gent,  of  the  one  parte,  and  Samuel  Symon, 
printer,  of  the  other  parte/  is  among  the 
curiosities  of  our  literary  history.  The  curi- 
osity consists  not  so  much  in  the  illustrious 
names  appended  to  the  deed,  as  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  fame  of  the  book, 
and  the  waste-paper  price  at  which  the  copy- 
right is  being  valued.  The  author  received 
£5  down ;  was  to  receive  a  second  £5  when 
the  first  edition  should  be  sold ;  a  third  £5 
when  the  second;  a  fourth  £5  when  the 
third  edition  should  be  gone.  Milton  lived 
to  receive  the  second  £5  and  no  more.  £10 
in  all  for  *  Paradise  Lost.'  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  join  in  the  lamentation  of  the 
biographers  over  this  bargain.  Surely,  it  is 
better  so ;  better  to  know  that  the  noblest 
monument  of  English  letters  had  no  money 
value,  than  to  think  of  it  having  been  paid 
for  at  a  pound  the  line." 
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Yes,  the  world  is  full  of  uncrowned  kings, 
they  live,  they  work,  they  strive,  they  suffer, 
they  do  not  wear  a  crown,  yet  at  last  they 
are  honored  and  loved,  and  receive  the  nobler 
reward  of  God's  *^Well  done."  All  ye  who 
are  weary,  who  toil,  who  suffer,  who  strive 
without  praise,  and  work  without  honor,  take 
heart,  do  not  be  anxious,  do  not  hurry,  do  not 
stop  to  sum  up  results ;  God  sees,  God  knows, 
God  has  not  forgotten ;  somewhere,  somehow 
you  shall  find  your  crown. 
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Before  such  beauty  of  design 
I  stand  in  awe,  and  contemplate  the  throng 
Of  earth's  unnumbered  children,  each  one  made 
With  skill  so  wonderful !    Here  we  behold 
The  culmination  of  a  mighty  plan ! 
Each  step,  advancing  from  the  lower  depths 
Of  reptile  life,  displays  a  clearer  mark 
Of  nearer  likeness  to  creation's  head. 
This  chain  of  life  ascending,  who  shall  trace 
The  spirit's  frame  ?    Ah,  who  with  wondering  eye 
Shall  penetrate  the  soul's  anatomy. 
The  texture  of  the  immortal  man  disclose, 
Or  watch  the  ethereal  spirit  poise  for  flight 
Released  from  earth's  reluctant,  clinging  clay, 
That  form  which  still  in  glowing  youth  shall  live 
When  all  the  starry  hosts  of  heaven  have  passed  ? 
Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge. 
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For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angela,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.    Psalm  \'iu.  5. 

Some  of  you  will  doubtless  remember 
James  Martineau's  sermon  upon  "  The  Place 
of  Man  in  the  Scale  of  Life,"  where  he  uses 
as  his  text,  ^'  How  much,  then,  is  a  man  better 
than  a  sheep  ?  "  The  whole  sermon  is  a  tonic 
for  faith  as  well  as  for  thought.  When  he 
closes  you  feel  as  if  you  had  before  you 
the  very  highest  scientific  and  philosophic 
reasons  for  believing  in  the  superiority  of 
man.  You  feel  as  if  the  difference  between 
a  man  and  a  sheep  is  nothing  less  than  the 
vast  difference  between  a  beast  and  a  soul- 
You  feel  that  every  claim  made  for  man, 
whether  by  Shakespeare  or  St.  Paul  or  Jesus, 
is  fully  justified,  and  you  are  ready  to  join  in 
the  exclamation  of  the  former  and  say  :  "  In 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  In  apprehension, 
how  like  a  God  !  "  But  I  do  not  care  to  lead 
you  over  the  pathway  of  Martineau's  argu- 
ments. I  prefer,  rather,  to  use  his  conclusion 
as  our  assumption.  In  our  better  moments 
our  own  consciousness  bears  witness  to  his 
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highest  claim  and  we  are  ready  to  join  rev- 
erently with  the  Psalmist :  "  For  thou  hast 
made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor." 
Starting,  then,  with  this  assumption,  I  want 
to  ask  your  attention  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  practical  and  often  perplexing  question : 
Why  does  human  life  seem  so  poor  and 
mean  ?  If  Martineau  and  Shakespeare  and 
St.  Paul  and  Jesus  are  right  in  their  great 
conception  of  the  superiority  of  human  life, 
why  does  it  often  seem  so  worthless  to  us  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are,  whether 
by  our  own  lower  moods  or  by  observation  of 
the  littleness  and  meanness  of  other  men, 
much  discouraged  about  human  life.  What 
is  the  reason  ? 

I.  We  are  forming  our  estimate  from  too 
low  a  point  of  view.  If  we  confine  ourselves 
to  the  physical  resemblances  between  man 
and  the  lower  animals  and  rest  our  case 
there,  our  study  is  inadequate.  That  will  do 
for  the  animal,  because  it  largely  measures 
his  life,  but  it  will  not  do  for  man.  Your 
study  of  man  must  not  pause  with  the  gar- 
ment of  man,  it  must  include  the  real  man. 
It  must  therefore  be  of  little  avail  to  institute 
weights  and  measures  of  physical  comparison 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  because 
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in  the  region  of  man's  real  life  they  tell 
nothing.  Your  point  of  view  is  too  low ; 
you  have,  instead  of  rising  to  the  level  of 
man  dropped  to  the  level  of  the  beast.  If 
you  begin  and  end  with  such  comparisons, 
you  would  arrive  at  last  at  this  conclusion  : 
In  common  with  all  the  lower  animals,  man 
is  born ;  he  must  eat  and  sleep ;  he  has 
digestive  organs  and  reproductive  organs  ;  he 
breathes  the  air,  his  blood  circulates,  and  in 
all  essential  regards  he  lives  a  life  common 
to  the  animal.  There  is,  indeed,  distinct 
superiority  in  the  case  of  man  over  other 
animals,  but  it  is  the  superiority  of  one 
animal  over  another  animal.  Such  study  as 
this  will  not  avail ;  it  is  wholly  inadequate  ; 
it  does  not  rise  to  the  real  level  of  the  man 
at  all.  It  is  rather  a  comparison  of  the 
garment  a  man  wears  with  the  garment  of  the 
animal.  Looked  at  from  this  point,  the 
study  would  be  an  interesting  one,  only  it 
would  tell  us  nothing  as  to  the  real  object  of 
our  inquiry. 

But  we  make  the  same  mistake  when  we 
pass  away  from  the  region  of  comparison  and 
begin  to  study  the  real  life  of  man.  We  are 
very  likely  to  make  our  criticism  from  too 
low  a  point  of  view.  Men  say  :  "  Look  at 
your  jails,    your  houses  of   correction,  your 
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reform  schools,  your  penitentiaries,  —  all  of 
tliem  crowded  to  the  doors.  Look  at  your 
police  records,  your  criminal  courts,  your 
punishments  with  the  death  penalty.  See 
the  vast  increase  in  crime,  and  then  tell  us 
what  you  think  of  human  nature."  Well, 
these  are  facts  we  must  admit.  They  are 
undeniable ;  they  are  lamentable.  They  fur- 
nish problems,  social  and  moral,  which  do 
indeed  at  times  seem  to  be  well  nigh  appall- 
ing. But  suppose  the  subject  of  our  inquiry 
were  house  furnishing,  including  carpets  and 
furniture  and  pictures,  instead  of  men,  and 
suppose  I  were  to  say :  "  Just  go  to  the 
dusty  old  garrets  in  every  house,  go  into  the 
lumber  cellars,  go  into  the  awful  junk  shops, 
go  into  the  numberless  auction  rooms,  go  into 
the  second-hand  furniture  shops,  and  see 
there  the  wretched,  broken,  dust-laden,  filthy 
old  rubbish,  and  then  tell  me  what  you  think 
of  furniture.  If  I  were  to  send  you  to  such 
places  for  furniture,  your  answer  would  be : 
"  Yes,  there  I  see  furniture  and  carpets  and 
pictures  at  their  worst  and  not  at  their  best. 
I  see  these  broken  and  outworn."  You  will 
answer  that  if  I  am  to  see  real  furniture  I 
must  go  to  the  great  factories  or  warerooms, 
where  I  shall  see  it  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  workman,  finished  and  polished  and  beau- 
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tiful,  and  my  real  standard  of  judgment  shall 
be  applicable  there  and  not  in  the  junk  shop 
nor  the  attic.  So  I  say  about  human  nature. 
You  must  see  it  at  its  best  and  not  at  its 
worst.  You  must  study  it,  not  as  you  find  it 
exhibited  in  the  criminal  courts  and  the  jails 
and  the  penitentiaries  ;  you  must  study  it  as 
you  find  it  in  the  man  at  his  best. 

If  you  say  that  the  real  test  for  furniture 
comes  a  little  later,  when  it  passes  highly 
polished  from  the  hands  of  the  workmen  or 
from  the  wareroom  into  parlor  and  drawing- 
room  and  chamber,  and  is  put  to  every-day 
use,  I  will  answer  :  "  Yes,  that  is  true,  and  I 
am  willing  to  accept  the  real  tests  of  human 
life  upon  that  plane.  Let  the  world  be 
judged  by  its  homes,  by  the  love  and  sacrifice 
found  in  common  life,  by  the  brave  struggles 
that  men  are  making  to  live  nobly  under  hard 
conditions,  by  the  integrity  of  the  business 
man  in  spite  of  temptations  to  dishonesty.  I 
could  take  you  into  the  poor  homes  of  this 
neighborhood,  into  the  workshops  that  sur- 
round us,  into  the  common  walks  of  life 
where  men  are  toiling,  and  find  you  a  hun- 
dred heroes  and  heroines  for  every  criminal 
that  you  can  find  in  all  the  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries. Another  reason  why  life  seems  poor 
and  mean  is 
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II.  That  we  are  trying  to  do  what  all  the 
lower  animals  do,  viz.,  subordinate  everything 
to  life.  In  the  lower  animals  there  is  no 
room  for  any  instinct  that  has  not  to  do  with 
the  simple  business  of  living  or  perpetuation 
of  the  species.  Whether  bird  or  beast,  if 
you  will  follow  the  habits  and  observe  the 
instincts  you  will  find  that  all  of  them  have 
to  do  with  food  getting,  home  getting,  plans 
for  and  perpetuation  of  the  young.  All  the 
instincts  center  here.  They  lead  the  bird  or 
the  beast  nowhere  else.  They  have  no  plans 
for  education,  no  conception  of  thought 
development,  no  sympathy  for  suffering,  and 
no  dream  of  a  nobler  life.  All  thought,  all 
care,  all  instinct,  seems  to  center  in  the  life 
that  now  is.  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
makes  human  life  seem  poor  and  mean  to 
many  a  man.  He  has  dropped  his  life  down 
to  the  level  of  the  animal  instincts.  The 
questions  of  his  life  are  questions  of  food, 
questions  of  clothing,  questions  of  daily 
living,  with  the  gratification,  perhaps,  of  his 
brute  instincts.  This  it  is,  I  think,  largely 
which  makes  life  seem  poor  and  mean  to  us 
whether  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  and  why 
should  it  not  do  so  ?  How  can  a  man  let 
himself  down  to  the  level  of  a  mere  food- 
getter,   or   a   mere   wearer   of  clothes,    or   a 
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builder  of  houses,  how  can  a  man  let  himself 
down  to  this  level  of  brute  instincts  and  feel 
any  real  thrill  of  nobler  life  ?  The  question 
is  often  raised  as  to  which  one  would  rather 
be,  the  Mary  or  the  Martha  of  the  Bible 
story.  Now,  if  we  have  correctly  apprehended 
the  point  of  Christ's  criticism,  there  should  not 
be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  deciding  this 
question.  Jesus  says,  Mary  had  chosen  the 
better  part.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  all  a 
question  of  how  much  of  the  daily  duties 
Mary  performed  or  did  not  perform.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  criticism  of  the  Master 
centered  in  the  fact  that  Martha  did  too 
much ;  it  was  rather  that  he  saw  in  Mary 
something  which  was  absent  in  Martha.  You 
kuow  perfectly  well  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  toil  for  twelve  hours  every  day  of  his 
life,  and  become  nothing  more  than  a  beast 
of  burden.  It  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
drudge  her  life  away  in  the  service  of  those 
around  her,  and  yet  rarely  rise  to  the  height 
of  true  womanhood.  ^'Oh,  yes,"  you  say, 
*'  but  is  it  not  true  that  these  common  toils 
for  bread  and  shelter,  for  food  and  raiment, 
must  be  performed  by  someone  ? "  The 
answer  is  obvious.  They  must  indeed  be 
performed,  but  the  difference  in  the  way  men 
perform  these  common  and  necessary  toils  of 
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life  measures  all  the  distance  between  the 
drudge,  the  slave  who  does  not  think  or  feel, 
and  the  noble  soul  whose  every  toil  is  touched 
with  a  divine  inspiration  of  love  and  faith. 

This  is  a  busy  world  of  ours.  Look  where 
you  will  you  find  men  toiling  and  toiling  and 
toiling,  and  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is 
indeed  a  world  of  toil,  and  because  of  the 
very  willingness  of  men  to  perform  with 
brave  hearts  under  great  difficulties  the 
common  toils  of  life  without  flinching  and 
without  murmuring,  there  is  great  hope  for 
men.  We  have  come  to  honor  the  honest 
toiler  as  one  who  serves  his  fellow  men. 
But  Jesus  did  not  regard  the  food  as  final. 
He  said,  "  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  and 
the  body  than  raiment  ? "  So  every  man 
ought  to  ask,  "Is  not  the  life  more  than  a 
man's  trade  ?  More  than  his  profession  ? 
More  than  his  tools  ?  More  than  his  toil?" 
In  the  life  of  the  bird  who  builds  her  nest, 
lays  her  eggs  and  rears  her  young,  we  see  in 
the  current  life  everything  there  is  to  see. 
That  is  final.  Not  so  with  the  life  of  man. 
The  carpenter  builds  the  house  ;  the  house  is 
not  final.  The  tailor  makes  the  clothes,  the 
farmer  raises  wheat,  the  baker  makes  bread ; 
none  of  these  things  are  final.  Something 
lies  above  them  and  beyond  them.     We  feel 
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that  in  all  these  things  nothing  less  than  a 
life  is  final.  All  these  things  are  temporary. 
They  are  utilities  with  a  higher  purpose. 
But  the  trouble  all  along  is  to  perform  the 
task  with  the  higher  end  in  view.  What 
makes  life  seem  poor  and  mean  is  that  men 
drop  themselves  to  the  lower  level  of  the 
temporary  needs  of  the  hour.  Hope  is  ruled 
out ;  love  is  ruled  out ;  faith  is  ruled  out ; 
pity  is  ruled  out ;  compassion  is  ruled  out. 
And  so  men  toil  from  day  to  day  upon  that 
level  of  life  where  the  bird  or  beast  seeks  his 
food  and  rears  his  young,  guided  by  no  other 
instinct  save  that  of  self-preservation  and  the 
preservation  of  his  species. 

And  is  it  not  amazing  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  life  which  the  average  man  calls  "  prac- 
tical "  ?  When  a  man  is  drudging  for  food, 
even  if  he  does  it  without  hope,  or  when 
a  man  is  seeking  for  clothes,  even  if  he 
does  it  for  sheer  vanity,  he  is  a  practical 
man  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  In  other 
words,  the  practical  man  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  is  the  man  who  orders  his  whole 
life  upon  the  plan  of  the  beast,  and  does 
practically  nothing  more  than  he  would  do  if 
he  were  guided  by  blind  animal  instincts. 
The  moment  he  rises  to  that  point  in  his 
ambitions  where  he  begins  to  be  distinguished 
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from  the  lower  animals,  he  is  called  visionary 
and  unpractical.  Can  there  be  any  other 
reason  for  this  than  that  men  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  measure  themselves  by  their  ideals  ? 
It  belongs  to  man  to  have  swept  the  whole 
field  of  the  past  and  developed  an  instinct 
for  history.  It  belongs  to  man  to  have  looked 
into  the  far  future  and  to  have  developed  an 
instinct  for  education.  It  belongs  to  man  to 
have  analyzed  his  relation  to  his  fellow  men, 
and  thus  to  have  developed  an  instinct  for 
ethics.  It  belongs  to  man  to  have  developed 
the  instinct  for  pity,  for  love.  But  of  course 
it  is  only  by  accommodation  that  I  use  the 
word  ^'  instinct  "  in  this  relation  at  all.  It  is 
only  by  accommodation  that  I  use  the  word 
"develop."  For  the  moment,  we  need  not 
ask  where  man's  power  of  hope,  of  love,  of 
faith,  of  pity,  compassion,  sprung  from.  I 
believe  them  to  be  intuitive  ;  they  belong  in 
human  nature  ;  they  are  God-given.  But  the 
one  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  man  has 
them.  They  are  part  of  human  life,  and 
when  we  lift  our  lives  to  this  higher  plane, 
no  life  will  seem  to  us  to  be  poor  and  mean. 
But  there  is  one  reason  more,  and  far  more 
fundamental,  why  life  seems  to  many  of  us 
to  be  inferior,  viz., 

III.      That  it  is  not  touched  with  any  sense 
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of  the  eternal.  We  talk  about  God  but  we  do 
not  believe  in  God.  We  liave  God  in  our 
theologies  if  not  in  our  constitution,  but  we 
do  not  have  him  in  our  hearts.  We  have  no 
real  sense  of  the  sacredness  or  the  divinity  of 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  are  not  able 
to  make  any  immediate  connection,  either 
between  the  world  in  which  we  live  or  our 
own  poor  human  lives  and  the  divine  spirit. 
Theoretically,  we  believe  in  God,  but  he  is  a 
far  off  God.  We  believe  perhaps  that  in  a 
very  real  way  he  came  to  our  world  and  spoke 
to  men  through  Moses  and  Elijah  and  Samuel 
and  Paul  and  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  he  left 
our  world  and  now  all  touch  with  it  must  be 
vicarious.  If  he  helps  the  world  now,  he 
does  it  through  these  men  who  lived  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  We  have  no  immediate 
God,  no  imminent  God,  If  we  have  a  God 
at  all,  it  is  one  who  touches  the  world  indi- 
rectly and  remotely,  and  so  to  our  senses  and 
our  consciousness  he  is  receding  further  and 
further  away  from  human  life  until  finally 
there  is  no  reality  in  his  presence.  We  are 
not  theoretical  atheists,  but  we  are  practical 
atheists.  Judged  from  purely  human  relation- 
ships and  human  agencies,  how  shall  a  man,  set 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  in  a 
rowboat,  without  oars,  without  rudder,  with- 
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out  food  and  drink,  how  shall  such  a  man  avoid 
being  discouraged  ?  How  can  it  be  possible 
that  sooner  or  later  despair  shall  not  seize  his 
heart  ?  He  feels  himself  helpless,  he  knows 
that  there  is  not  one  chance  in  a  million  for 
him  to  be  saved.  Thus  it  is  that  men  are  set 
down  in  the  great  ocean  of  life,  making  a 
feeble  struggle,  now  in  this  direction  and 
now  in  that,  without  food  for  the  soul,  spirit- 
ually friendless.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they 
should  despair  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  life 
should  seem  to  them  poor  and  mean  ? 

In  a  recent  sermon  in  this  city,  Dr.  Park- 
hurst,  of  New  York,  declared  that  when  in 
discouragement  and  despair  men  take  their 
own  lives,  that  it  is  not  because  they  are 
poor,  not  because  they  are  friendless,  not 
because  they  are  sick,  not  because  they  are 
tired  and  worn  out,  —  for  many  another  just 
as  tired,  just  as  poor,  just  as  friendless, 
just  as  helpless,  humanly  speaking,  toils  on 
bravely  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  and  his 
weakness,  and  never  dreams  of  suicide.  The 
man  who  takes  his  life,  he  declared,  does  it 
not  because  he  is  poor,  but  because  he  has  no 
sense  of  eternity,  no  consciousness  of  the 
living  God.  Little  by  little  he  has  drifted 
away  from  his  divine  moorings  and  thinks  to 
escape  all  responsibility  by  cutting  the  brittle 
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thread  of  life.  What  the  world  needs  today 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  sense  of  the 
living  presence  of  the  living  God.  Men  need 
this  more  than  they  need  food,  more  than 
they  need  houses  to  live  in,  more  than  they 
need  clothes  to  wear,  more  than  they  need 
books  to  read  or  schools  for  education,  more 
than  they  need  ritual,  more  than  they  need 
ceremonial,  more  than  they  need  preaching  — 
they  need  a  sense  of  the  living  and  eternal 
God.  They  need  to  feel  that  today  is  God's 
day,  that  this  is  God's  world,  and  that  they 
are  God's  children.  This  was  the  very  center 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  It  was  this  more 
than  anything  else  that  Jesus  had  to  reveal. 

And  yet  men  talk  lightly  about  having 
outgrown  the  need  of  religion.  As  well 
might  men  talk  about  having  outgrown  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  or  the  breathing  of 
the  atmosphere.  As  these  are  the  transmut- 
ing agents  in  the  physical  life,  religion  is  the 
great  transmuting  agent  in  our  spiritual,  our 
moral  life.  You  have  been  toiling,  it  may  be 
for  fifty  years,  often  apparently  in  vain. 
You  have  been  buffeted  hither  and  thither, 
you  have  toiled  on  and  on,  unrequited, 
unrecompensed.  You  come  in  some  night 
tired  and  worn  and  discouraged ;  so  many 
times  have  you  been  defeated  and  overthrown 
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that  you  are  well-nigh  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair.  Will  you  go  on  or  will  you  lay 
down  your  armor  ?  Will  you  try  once  more 
or  will  you  give  over  the  battle  ?  Who  shall 
tell  you  what  to  do  ?  What  philosophy 
save  the  philosophy  of  religion  can  come  in 
that  crucial  hour  to  buoy  your  hopes,  to 
strengthen  your  courage?  What  proj)het 
save  the  prophet  of  religion  shall  tell  you 
in  that  trial  hour  that  this  is  God's  world  and 
you  are  God's  child,  and  the  battle  must  not 
be  given  over  ? 

Or  perhaps  the  battle  may  have  waged 
along  the  line  of  your  moral  nature.  You 
have  not  only  performed  the  common  toils  of 
life,  but  you  have  struggled  for  some  moral 
mastery.  Here,  also,  you  have  been  defeated. 
Your  passions  and  appetites  like  wild  beasts 
have  fought  and  overcome  your  nobler 
impulses.  You  feel  yourself  defeated.  What 
is  the  message  for  the  hour  ?  No  other 
oracle  save  that  of  religion  may  come  to  you 
in  that  supreme  hour,  bearing  aloft  the  flag 
of  hope  ;  no  other  may  rally  you  to  another 
onset ;  no  other  may  inspire  you  for  another 
charge ;  no  other  may  assure  you  that  in 
God's  economy  victory  and  not  defeat  is 
final. 

Or  you  may  stand  some  day  looking  for  the 
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last  time  upon  the  little  form  lying  in  an 
open  casket.  Every  heartstring  hangs  torn 
and  bleeding ;  every  window  of  hope  seems 
shut.  In  an  agony  of  despair  you  would 
cling  to  the  poor  little  form,  loath  to  give  up 
that  one  vestige  of  the  little  life  you  loved  so 
much.  Who  shall  answer  your  piteous  plead- 
ings ?  What  prophet  in  that  hour  save  religion 
shall  speak  to  you  some  word  of  hope  and 
comfort  ?  In  that  trial  hour  all  philoso- 
phy shall  fail,  all  human  help  will  be  in  vain. 
In  that  hour  every  heart  shall  need  the 
inspiration  of  faith  which  enabled  a  Christian 
mother  to  say  in  the  fresh  grief  of  her  own 
mother's  heart  for  her  own  darling  boy  : 

"  As  tender  mothers  guiding  baby  steps, 
Where  places  come  at  which  the  tiny  feet 
Would  trip,  lift  up  the  little  ones  in  arms 
Of  love  and  set  them  down  beyond  the  harm,  — 
So  did  our  Father  watch  the  precious  boy, 
Led  o'er  the  stones  by  me,  who  stumbled  oft 
Myself,  but  strove  to  help  my  darling  on ; 
He  saw  the  sweet  limbs  faltering,  and  saw 
Kough  ways  before  us  where  my  arms  would  fail; 
So  reached  from  heaven  and  lifting  the  dear  child, 
Who  smiled  in  leaving  me,  he  put  him  down 
Beyond  all  hurt,  beyond  my  sight,  and  bade 
Him  wait  for  me!    Shall  I  not  then  be  glad, 
And,  thanking  God,  press  on  to  overtake?  " 


Don't  object  that  your  duties  are  so  insignificant; 
they  are  to  be  reckoned  of  infinite  significance,  and 
alone  important  to  you.  Were  it  but  the  more  per- 
fect regulation  of  your  apartments,  the  sorting-away 
of  your  clothes  and  trinkets,  the  arranging  of  your 
papers,  —  "Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do 
ii  with  all  thy  might,"  and  all  thy  worth  and  cou" 
stancy.  Much  more,  if  your  duties  are  of  evidently 
higher,  wider  scope  ;  if  you  have  brothers,  sisters,  a 
father,  a  mother,  weigh  earnestly  what  claim  does 
lie  upon  you,  on  behalf  of  each,  and  consider  it  as 
the  one  thing  needful,  to  pay  them  more  and  more 
honestly  and  nobly  what  you  owe.  What  matter 
how  miserable  one  is,  if  one  can  do  that  ?  That  is 
the  sure  and  steady  disconnection  and  extinction  of 
whatsoever  miseries  one  has  in  this  world. 

Cablyle. 
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Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  because  thou  hast 
been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten 
cities.    Luke  xix.  17. 

Everyone  will  recognize  these  words  as 
belonging  to  the  Master's  answer  in  the 
parable  of  the  talents  to  the  first  servant, 
whose  talent  had  gained  five  other  talents. 
The  point  of  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  servant  did  not  despise  his 
opportunity.  He  was  given  one  talent,  or, 
as  Luke  has  it,  one  pound.  He  straight- 
way invested  it,  and  when  his  Lord  comes, 
he  has,  instead  of  the  one  pound,  ten  pounds 
to  return.  My  purpose  would  be  served 
perhaps  nearly  as  well  with  the  answer  of  the 
third  servant,  who  said,  ''Lord,  behold, 
here  is  this  pound  which  I  have  kept  laid  up 
in  a  napkin."  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  probably  one  reason  of  this  was  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  man  had  so  very 
little  to  use.  It  seemed  to  him  common- 
place. It  was  small  and  mean  —  hardly 
worth  investing.  The  easiest  thing,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  was  simply  to  keep  it  and 
give  it  back  when  his  Lord  came.    What  was 
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he  ?  A  poor,  unworthy  servant  !  "What  were 
his  opportunities  ?  Poor  and  mean  at  the 
best !  What  could  he  do  with  his  common 
little  life  ?  Not  much,  surely.  And  so,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  he  undervalued  the  whole  thing 
and  threw  away  his  opportunities.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  that  same 
spirit  in  the  world  today.  We  think  of  our 
lives  as  common  little  lives,  of  our  opportuni- 
ties as  poor  and  mean,  and  so  we  come  at  last 
to  underestimate  the  common  day  with  its 
common  task ;  to  under-estimate  the  common 
event  with  its  common  settings,  and  altogether 
to  over-estimate  the  occasional  day  with  its 
occasional  task.  I  would  like  to  hold  the 
thought  before  you  for  a  little  while  today 
that,  when  looked  at  from  a  high  point  of 
view,  there  are  really  no  common  days,  nor 
common  lives,  nor  common  events,  so  long  as 
they  are  linked  with  some  genuine  moral 
purpose.  And  yet  things  really  do  seem 
common,  even  commonplace,  and  we  grow 
tired  of  them.     Why  is  it  ? 

I.  Familiarity  without  appreciation  makes 
things  seem  commonplace.  Supposing  the 
moon  were  to  rise  only  once  a  year  —  then, 
whether  seen  in  crescent  or  with  its  full  face 
of  light,  we  should  all  turn  out  even  at  mid- 
night, to  see  it,  so  wonderful,  so  beautiful  it 
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would  seem  to  be  ;  but  now  we  know  it  is 
only  the  same  old  moon  that  we  have  seen 
from  childhood.  To  the  heart  with  apprecia- 
tion, it  is  still  just  as  silvery,  just  as  beauti- 
ful, just  as  wonderful  as  it  ever  was,  and  fully 
justifies  the  image  of  the  poet,  when  he  said  : 

"  Down  from  the  opal  height 
A  pearl  shone  on  the  deep ; 
Hung  on  the  breast  of  night 
To  grace  her  balmy  sleep." 

But  we  have  seen  it  too  often,  we  have  grown 
familiar  with  the  sight,  and  so  perhaps  care- 
less. We  do  not  turn  our  heads  to  see  it 
unless  perhaps  with  the  old  superstition 
of  the  right  or  the  left  shoulder  in  our 
minds.  Men  will  prepare  for  months  ahead 
to  see  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  All  the 
world  stands  gazing  with  wonder  before 
the  creeping  shadow  which  slowly  shuts 
out  the  light  of  day.  But  every  day  of 
the  sun's  shining  with  its  warmth  and  light 
and  comfort  and  life-giving  power  is  a  thou- 
sand fold  more  wonderful  than  the  creeping 
shadow  of  the  eclipse.  But  it  is  the  same  old 
sun,  —  and  how  few  there  are  found  ready  to 
get  up  in  the  morning  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
and  not  many  more,  perhaps,  willing  to  pause 
in  the  evening  long  enough  to  see  it  set  amid 
the  myriad  tinted  clouds. 
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I  remember  with,  what  wonder  I  took  my 
first  kuruma  ride  through  the  streets  of  a 
Japanese  city.  Everything  I  saw,  from  the 
curious  little  wagon  in  which  I  was  riding, 
the  queer  little  people  swarming  around  me, 
the  strange  little  bandbox  houses  and  shops, 
to  the  wonderful  five-storied  pagoda  and  the 
old  mediaeval  castles,  seemed  nothing  less 
than  marvellous  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  at 
that  moment  that  if  I  were  to  live  in  the 
country  for  fifty  years  the  wonder  of  it  would 
never  pass  away.  But  it  was  the  same  old 
story.  I  actually  lived  there  only  four  years, 
and  long  before  I  left  I  could  ride  from  end 
to  end  of  the  great  city  of  Tokyo  without  a 
single  thrill  of  wonder.  There  was  still 
plenty  to  marvel  at,  —  much  that  I  did  not 
understand.  A  miniature  world  full  of 
curious  things,  but  the  scene  had  grown 
familiar  and  therefore  commonplace.  But 
our  land,  our  streets,  our  city,  our  people 
are  just  as  wonderful  to  the  eyes  of  the 
unfamiliar.  There  isn't  a  commonplace  spot 
in  all  Boston,  there  isn't  an  uninteresting 
street  from  Charlestown  to  Mattapan  to  a 
man  with  appreciation  who  has  not  lost  the 
art  of  seeing  things.  So  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
with  all  our  common  little  lives.  They  are 
not  common  and  never  commonplace,  save  to 
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him  who  grows  too  familiar  to  see  the  wonder 
and  glory  contained  therein. 

Sometimes  I  go  to  a  carpenter's  shop,  and 
I  see  a  man  with  dexterity  and  skill  and  pre- 
cision using  tool  after  tool  with  an  intelli- 
gence that  seems  to  me  scarcely  less  than 
marvellous.  I  stand  in  wonder  before  his 
skill,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  thousand 
years  stand  between  the  point  where  I  stand 
and  the  point  where  he  stands,  and  I  feel 
like  saying,  *'  Why,  I  never  could  learn  to  do 
that  in  the  world  !  "  But  the  poor  carpenter, 
with  all  his  skill  which  seems  like  magic  to 
me,  toils  away  day  after  day  and  month  after 
month  for  what  he  regards  as  poor  wages, 
perhaps  discontented,  troubled,  not  knowing 
which  way  to  turn,  weary  with  his  lot,  dis- 
gusted with  life,  and  longing  to  fly  away  from 
it  all.  It  is  commonplace  because  too  familiar. 
Or  if  I  go  into  a  shoe-shop,  with  the  multitude 
of  wheels  turning,  pulleys  flying,  belts  rolling 
and  machines  rattling,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
knives  and  hammers  going  in  the  hands  of 
skillful  men  and  women,  I  am  not  only 
amazed  but  nearly  dazed.  It  seems  to  me 
almost  like  magic,  but  there  is  no  magic  in  it 
to  the  girl  who  is  making  a  button-hole  day 
after  day  or  to  the  man  who  has  been  making 
a  heel  for  a  whole  year,  nor  to  any  of  the  rest 
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of  the  multitudes  of  the  workmen  there. 
They  know  where  the  power  is,  they  know 
where  are  the  levers  which  control  the 
machinery ;  they  are,  in  short,  familiar  with 
the  whole  scene,  and  they  are  ready  to  declare 
with  disgust,  "Anything  but  a  shoemaker! 
Anything  but  a  shoemaker ! "  Or,  let  the 
uninitiated  go  into  a  great  cotton  mill  like 
those  at  Lawrence  or  Biddeford  or  Fall  Eiver, 
and  look  for  the  first  time  upon  the  marvel- 
ous machinery  in  operation  there.  It  will 
seem  to  him  nothing  less  than  the  wonder- 
working of  wizards  or  witches,  so  marvelous 
will  it  all  appear.  But  what  will  the  poor 
weaver  of  Fall  River  tell  you  if  you  ask  him 
what  he  thinks  about  it  ?  The  wonder  is  all 
gone ;  curiosity  all  gone ;  interest  all  gone ; 
little  save  loathing  left  with  his  hard  lot, 
and  yet  really  in  all  these  spheres  what  the 
uninitiated  sees  is  there.  It  is  curious,  it  is 
wonderful,  it  is  marvelous  and  interesting  to 
the  last  degree,  only  the  one  who  is  living  in 
it  has  grown  so  familiar  with  it  that  his 
interest  is  all  gone,  and  he  becomes  weary 
and  disheartened.  So  it  is  in  every  walk  of 
life  and  every  work  of  life.  The  housekeeper 
feels  it,  the  teacher  feels  it,  the  lawyer  feels 
it,  the  mechanic  feels  it,  and  each  one  comes 
at  last  to   say,    '^  Oh,   what   a  commonplace 
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little  life  this  is  I  am  leading."  Common- 
place because  familiar,  and  there  is  no  longer 
an  appreciative  heart  to  see  the  wonder  and 
the  glory  of  it  all.  Susan  Coolidge  finely 
sums  up  the  thought  in  this  simple  para- 
graph : 

"  '  A  commonplace  life! '  we  say,  and  we  sigh, 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say? 
The  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 

Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things, 

And  the  flower  that  blooms  and  the  bird  that  sings ; 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our  lot 

If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not. 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 

Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes   his    beautiful 
whole." 

Weary  as  we  grow  of  our  common  little 
lives,  they  have  their  value ;  and  I  want  to 
stop  long  enough  today  to  point  out  a  few 
important  facts.     In  the  first  place, 

II.  We  find  here  the  real  tests  of  character. 
What  was  the  real  measure  and  test  in  the 
life  of  General  Grant  ?  The  test  of  this  man 
as  General  Grant  was  found  on  the  battle- 
field, but  there  was  not  the  true  measure  of 
Mr.  Grant.  The  life  of  the  man  was  meas- 
ured, not  on  the  battlefield,  but  in  his  home 
at  Galena,  in  communication  with  his  officers 
around  the  campfire,  in  the  hours  when  off 
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duty  and  off  his  guard.  What  was  the  true 
measure  of  President  Lincoln  ?  There  are 
those  who  say  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  heroic 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  four 
years'  struggle  in  the  White  House,  but  far 
more  truly,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  measure  of 
the  man  was  taken  in  those  years  of  prelim- 
inary preparation  as  rail-splitter,  surveyor, 
law  student,  successful  lawyer  and  politician 
on  the  frontier  of  Illinois.  There  was  the 
real  measure  of  the  man  taken,  and  not  in  the 
supremest  hour  of  the  great  struggle  at 
Washington.  It  is  a  matter  of  commonest 
knowledge  that  there  are  many  men  who 
acquit  themselves  splendidly  on  public  occa- 
sions, rise  to  great  heights  of  eloquence  and 
power  when  in  view  of  other  men,  who  are 
mean  and  petulant,  and  critical  and  over- 
bearing, and  difficult  to  live  with  in  private, 
which  does  but  illustrate  that  almost  any 
man  can  be  great  on  great  occasions.  Almost 
anyone,  I  say,  because  it  is  not  difficult  then. 
Then  the  blood  is  up,  courage  runs  high, 
there  is  inspiration  and  hope  ;  but  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  be  great  amid  the 
grinding  toil  and  cares  of  one's  common  life 
from  day  to  day.  How  hard  to  be  great 
when  there  is  no  banner,  no  music,  no 
applauding  multitude,  —  but  when,  silent  and 
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lonely,  one  sees  the  simple  duties  needing  to 
be  done,  without  a  word  of  praise  or  a  ray  of 
hope, 

How  many  brilliant  women  there  are  in 
the  face  of  other  men  and  women,  social 
stars  and  suns,  fitted  to  dazzle  and  charm  and 
interest  by  their  graces  of  manner  or  culture 
of  mind,  who  are  yet  in  private  life  absolutely 
uninteresting  and  nearly  useless.  On  the 
great  social  occasions  the  temporary  fire  of 
the  heart  burns;  but  amid  the  petty  cares 
and  simple  duties  of  life,  there  is  no  light,  no 
warmth,  no  charm  of  life.  It  is  so  much 
harder  to  be  great  in  common  life  than  to  be 
great  on  the  special  occasion.  No;  for  the 
real  tests  of  life  you  shall  not  go  to  the 
battlefield,  nor  the  senate  chamber,  nor  the 
ball  room,  nor  the  stock  exchange,  nor  the 
legal  forum.  The  real  tests  of  life  are  not 
found  there.  You  shall  go  to  the  home  and 
study  the  spirit  of  the  girl  in  the  kitchen 
who  does  the  drudgery  of  the  family  life,  or 
to  the  sitting-room  and  see  the  patient  wife 
and  mother,  with  infinite  care  and  painstak- 
ing, doing  the  simple  things  from  day  to  day 
which  need  to  be  done  to  hold  the  home 
intact  and  keep  the  fire  burning  on  the  family 
hearth  ;  or  to  the  husband  returning  after  his 
day  of  toil  in  the  shop  or  field  and  watch  his 
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intercourse  with  wife  and  child  and  servant, 
or  follow  him  back  again  on  the  morrow,  and 
see  how  he  acquits  himself  in  his  chosen 
place  of  work.  Is  he  brave,  is  he  patient,  is 
he  earnest,  is  he  temperate  in  this  common 
little  life  which  he  is  living  from  day  to  day  ? 
The  test  is  there.  But  notice  another  thing 
yet  more  important,  viz. : 

III.  It  is  here  in  the  commonplace  lives 
that  men  are  living  that  their  best  work  is 
done.  Eead  the  gospel  stories  through  and 
you  will  find  that  Jesus  went  with  his  dis- 
ciples to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  only 
once.  Day  after  day  he  tramped  the  hills  of 
Judea,  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
valleys  of  Gennesaret,  but  he  stood  but  once 
upon  the  mountain.  The  real  work  of  his 
life  was  performed  in  the  valleys  and  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  plains.  There  he  healed 
the  sick,  bound  up  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted, 
and  gave  hope  to  the  broken-hearted.  There 
from  day  to  day  he  spoke  his  wondrous  words. 
It  is  ever  thus.  The  real  work  of  life,  lament 
as  we  will,  complain  as  we  may,  must  be 
done,  not  upon  the  mountain,  but  in  the 
valleys.  We  may  occasionally,  for  inspira- 
tion and  hope,  stand  with  the  angels  upon 
the  mountain  top,  but  only  now  and  then, 
perhaps  scarcely  more  than  once  in  all  our 
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lives.  For  the  rest  we  must  toil  on  from  day 
to  day,  with,  only  a  vision  here  and  there  of 
the  mountain  top  in  the  far  distance.  In  the 
great  battles  of  a  great  Caesar,  a  Napoleon,  or 
in  the  oratorical  triumphs  of  a  Chrysostom, 
or  St.  Paul,  in  the  vision  of  Luther  at 
Worms,  Savanarola  in  the  streets  of  Florence, 
or  the  Master  on  the  cross,  we  may  indeed 
find  courage  in  the  vision  of  what  men  may 
do. 

All  this  may  be  well  if  we  do  not  catch 
the  spirit  of  discontent,  contract  the  spirit  of 
sensationalism,  and  fancy  that  the  noblest 
work  of  life  is  done  in  some  exceptional  way. 
The  truth  is  that  nearly  all  of  God's  work  in 
this  world  is  done  by  humble  workers,  in 
humble  spheres,  in  lowly  places,  with  a 
courage  quite  as  sublime  as  that  of  Luther  at 
Worms  or  Paul  in  Damascus.  He  who  longs 
for  the  exceptional  opportunities  and  the 
exceptional  place  of  work  must  be  blind  to 
God's  method  of  work  in  nature.  How  do 
the  flowers  grow  ?  Not  by  some  great 
and  exceptional  blaze  of  glory  on  some 
memorial  day,  but  one  by  one,  under  the 
genial  influences  of  God's  every-day  light  and 
air.  All  the  grasses  and  the  trees  grow  in 
the  same  way.  God  does  not  do  things  by 
fits  and  starts  and  leaps  and  bounds  ;  he  does 
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them  in  regular,  orderly,  patient  ways.  Thus 
the  best  work  of  man  is  done  also.  A  few 
months  ago,  a  building  was  being  moved  in 
our  street  in  Eoxbury.  "While  the  workmen 
were  preparing  to  fasten  the  lines  for  leverage, 
iron  stakes  were  being  driven  here  and  there 
in  the  streets.  I  was  watching  the  process 
one  day  from  a  window,  when  a  big  burly 
fellow  came  along  and  began  to  drive  one  of 
these  stakes  into  the  earth.  With  mighty, 
rapid,  sensational  strokes,  he  wielded  the 
heavy  iron  sledge,  but  seemed  to  make  almost 
no  impression  upon  the  stake.  In  a  few 
moments  his  breath  was  gone,  his  strength 
exhausted,  and  other  workmen  standing  by 
laughed  at  his  discomfiture.  Then  four  short 
Italians  ranged  themselves  around  the  stake, 
and  with  steady,  rythmical,  but  not  very 
heavy  strokes,  they  began  to  strike  the  stake 
in  unison  ;  and  while  each  stroke,  so  far  as  I 
could  see,  made  almost  no  impression,  in  less 
than  two  minutes  the  stake  had  sunk  nearly 
level  with  the  ground.  Only  common,  weak 
Italian  strokes  !  Yes,  but  steady  and  per- 
sistent. Thus  the  work  of  life  is  done. 
Another  good  illustration  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  found  in  the  old  and  quite  familiar 
experiment  so  often  made,  of  suspending  a 
heavy  bar  of  iron,  weighing  perhaps  a  hun- 
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dred  pounds  or  more.  You  strike  it  with  a 
tiny  little  cork.  It  hangs  heavy,  unimpres- 
sionable as  before,  but  strike  it  yet  again 
and  then  again,  and  repeat  your  strokes 
regularly  and  persistently,  and  by  and  by  the 
great  bar  of  iron  begins  to  quiver,  then  to 
swing  with  steady  undulations.  Yet  the 
stroke  is  only  that  of  a  tiny  little  cork.  Thus 
the  world  is  moved;  thus  are  great  events 
achieved ;  thus  are  the  mighty  forces  of  com- 
merce set  in  motion ;  thus,  in  short,  is  the 
work  of  life  accomplished  by  common  little 
lives,  each  in  its  own  sphere,  performing  its 
duty  with  skill  and  courage  and  patience. 
Thus  God  works  and  thus  shall  man  perform 
the  noblest  work  of  life.  Notice  yet  one 
thing  more  : 

IV.  That  character  grows  from  the  plane 
of  these  common  little  lives  of  ours.  Our  work 
lies  in  a  circle.  There  are  things  to  be  done 
over  and  over  again.  Much  of  our  work  is 
without  any  special  external  incentive,  cer- 
tainly without  the  praise  of  men,  and  it  is 
the  endless  repetition  of  the  duties  never 
done  or  finished  today,  only  to  be  taken  up 
again  tomorrow,  that  makes  our  lives  seem  to 
us  to  be  small  and  mean,  and  no  wonder  there 
are  many  ready  to  rebel  with  the  angry 
exclamation,  "  My  life  is   only   drudgery !  '* 
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Now  if  this  be  true,  and  certainly  there  is  a 
large  measure  of  truth  in  it,  how  shall  a  man 
get  the  courage  to  keep  toiling  on,  to  hold 
himself  to  the  common  tasks  of  life  which 
sink  to  the  level  of  drudgery,  unless  it  be  in 
the  consciousness  that  his  very  life  itself 
grows  from  this  level.  The  fact  is  that  there 
could  be  no  great,  deep  strong  lives  in  this 
world  without  the  common  toil  which  makes 
for  strength  and  nobility.  Mr.  Gannett,  in 
his  remarkable  little  essay  upon  drudgery, 
puts  the  whole  case  finely  and  strongly. 
Says  he  :  "  Our  prime  elements  are  due  to 
our  drudgery,  —  I  mean  that  literally ;  the 
fundamentals  that  underlie  all  fineness,  and 
without  which  no  other  culture  worth  the 
winning  is  even  possible.  These,  for  in- 
stance, —  and  what  names  are  more  familiar  ? 
—  power  of  attention,  power  of  industry, 
promptitude  in  beginning  work,  method  and 
accuracy  and  despatch  in  doing  work,  perse- 
verance, courage  before  difficulties,  cheer 
under  straining  burdens,  self-control  and  self- 
denial  and  temperance.  These  are  the  prime 
qualities,  —  these  the  fundamentals.  How 
do  we  get  them  ?  How  do  they  become  ours  ? 
High  school  and  college  can  give  much,  but 
these  are  never  on  their  programmes.  All 
the  book-processes  that  we  go  to  the  schools 
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for,  and  commonly  call  '  our  education/  give 
no  more  than  the  opportunity  to  win  these 
indispensables  of  education.  How,  then,  do 
we  get  them?  We  get  them  somewhat 
as  the  fields  and  valleys  get  their  grace. 
Whence  is  it  that  the  lines  of  river  and 
meadow  and  hill  and  lake  and  shore  conspire 
today  to  make  the  landscape  beautiful  ?  Only 
by  long  chisellings  and  steady  pressures. 
Only  by  ages  of  glacier  crush  and  grind,  by 
scour  of  floods,  by  centuries  of  storm  and 
sun.  These  rounded  the  hills  and  scooped 
the  valley  curves,  and  mellowed  the  soil  for 
meadow  grass.  There  was  little  grace  in 
the.  operation,  had  we  been  there  to  watch. 
It  was  drudgery  all  over  the  land.  Mother 
Nature  was  down  on  her  knees,  doing  her 
early  scrubbing  work.  That  was  yesterday  ; 
today,  the  result  of  the  scrubbing  work,  we 
have  the  laughing  landscape." 

Shall  we  not  come  to  this  conclusion,  then, 
that  God  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he 
made  our  common  little  lives  ?  Did  he  not 
mean  that  we  should  grow  bigger  by  doing 
the  little  things  of  life,  the  daily  little  tasks 
for  which  we  feel  ourselves  often  quite  too 
superior  ?  If  we  may  catch  our  intimation 
from  the  parable  of  our  text,  we  may  well 
believe   that  he  intends  all  his  servants  to 
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begin  with  little  things  and  grow  from  small 
to  greater.  We  need  not  therefore  lament ; 
we  need  not  despair.  Let  us  begin  where 
God  put  us.  Let  us  do  our  work  bravely  and 
well,  and  remember,  with  Herbert,  that 

"  A  servant,  with  this  clause, 
Makes  drudgery  divine: 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  thy  laws, 
Makes  that  and  the  action  fine." 


Just  when  we  think  we've  fixed  the  golden  mean  — 
The  diamond  point,  on  which  to  balance  fair 
Life,  and  Life's  lofty  issues  —  weighing  there, 
With  fractional  precision,  close  and  keen, 
Thought,    motive,    word,    and   deed,  there  comes 
between 
Some  wayward  circumstance,  some  jostling  care, 
Some  temper's  fret,  some  mood's  unwise  despair, 
To  mar  the  equilibrium,  unforeseen. 

And  spoil  our  nice  adjustment !    Happy  he 
Whose  soul's  calm  equipoise  can  know  no  jar, 
Because  the  unwavering  hand  that  holds  the  scales 
Is  the  same  hand  that  weighed  each  steadfast  star  — 

Is  the  same  hand  that  on  the  sacred  tree 
Bore  for  his  sake  the  anguish  of  the  nails. 

Margaret  J.  Preston. 


WAITING 

And  I  will  wait  for  the  Lord,  that  hideth  his  face  from  the 
house  of  Jacob  and  I  will  look  for  him.    Isaiah  viii.  17. 

Can  you  tell  from  reading  that  text  how 
old  Isaiah  was  ?  You  will  observe  that  he 
says  he  will  wait  for  the  Lord.  If  he  were 
an  average  man,  and  had  spoken  these  words, 
you  would  instantly  decide  that  he  was  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  for  a  man  under  thirty 
seldom  says  he  will  wait  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing. The  man  under  thirty,  except  under 
compulsion,  acts  at  once  and  acts  all  the  time. 
He  acts  generally  without  even  thinking; 
and,  whether  thinking  or  not,  he  doesn't 
wait.  We  should  decide,  therefore,  that 
Isaiah  must  have  been  somewhat  more  than 
thirty  years  old  when  he  spoke  these  words. 
Probably  he  was  more  than  forty,  for  one  has 
to  get  along  into  middle  life  before  he  has 
learned  anything  of  the  value  or  the  law  of 
waiting.  It  is  something  which  comes  by 
experience,  but  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  is 
sure  to  learn.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  any 
man  gets  into  the  mood  for  waiting,  as  the 
prophet  evidently  was,  according  to  these 
words,  for  he  is  just  then  in  a  condition  to 
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get  into  harmony  with  his  world  and  to  make 
the  very  best  use  of  his  own  powers.  Notice 
first, 

I.  Hoiv  large  a  place  waiting  holds  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  !  Probably  the  average 
man  spends  as  much  time  in  waiting  as  he 
does  in  actual  working.  If  you  take  an  electric 
car  down  town  you  pause  for  awhile  on  the 
street  corner  to  wait  for  the  right  one  to  come 
along,  and  as  you  pursue  your  way  you  have 
to  wait  about  forty  times  to  take  on  board  as 
many  other  people  who  have  been  waiting 
before  you.  Unless  you  have  a  better  watch 
than  mine,  or  at  all  events  unless  you  keep  it 
more  exact  than  mine,  and  then  watch  it 
very  carefully,  you  will  have  to  wait  a  little 
for  your  train  on  the  steam  railway.  And 
when  you  go  to  meet  your  friend  who  is  com- 
ing to  see  you,  you  will  wait  again  anywhere 
from  five  minutes  to  five  hours.  But  your 
waiting  begins  a  long  time  before  all  this,  for 
you  must  wait  to  grow  up.  I  remember  that 
when  I  was  a  lad,  with  my  swelling  ambi- 
tions, I  was  perfectly  sure,  in  18G1,  when  I 
was  only  six  years  old,  that  I  was  quite  old 
enough  to  enter  the  army  and  assist  in  putting 
down  the  Eebellion.  My  mother  didn't  agree 
with  me,  and  insisted  upon  my  waiting.  And 
what  a  slow,  difiicult  business  this  waiting 
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was  !  I  thought  I  never  should  become  a 
man.  But  every  boy  and  every  girl  must 
wait  to  grow  up.  And  what  man  is  there 
among  us  all  who  has  not  had  his  full  share 
of  waiting  for  other  people,  who  had  engage- 
ments with  business  of  their  own.  They 
would  come  at  a  certain  hour.  Yes,  we 
would  wait.  They  do  not  arrive  at  the 
certain  hour.  We  must  wait  a  little  more, 
patiently  or  impatiently,  perhaps  watch  in 
hand,  with  another  engagement  staring  us 
in  the  face  !  We  have  had  to  wait  upon 
other  people's  movements.  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  I  had  a  record  of  all  the  waiting 
that  I  have  done  upon  so-called  business 
men,  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  value  of 
time,  but  who  only  know  its  value  when  it 
affects  themselves.  But  the  necessity  of 
waiting  is  confined  to  no  particular  class. 
See  how  the  farmer  must  wait,  no  matter 
how  impatient  he  may  be.  He  cannot  plant 
his  potatoes  today  and  gather  them  tomorrow. 
They  must  sprout  first,  then  put  their  heads 
up  through  the  earth,  develop  by  slow 
degrees,  with  much  of  culture  and  care,  until 
at  last,  after  a  summer  of  waiting  and  grow- 
ing, they  come  to  maturity  and  are  gathered 
in  the  autumn.  And  it  is  just  the  same  with 
all  sorts  of  other  sowing.  The  law  is  that 
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the  farmer  must  wait,  but  the  professional 
man  is  not  exempt  either.  The  lawyer  in  the 
days  of  his  school  life,  with  high  hopes  and 
splendid  ambitions,  expects  to  jump  into  an 
immediate  and  lucrative  practice,  only  to 
find,  when  he  hangs  out  his  shingle,  that  he 
has  ample  time  on  his  hands  to  look  over  all 
his  old  school  notes  and  refresh  his  memory 
upon  all  his  technical  studies,  and  probably 
to  exhaust  all  his  spare  change  left  over  from 
school,  before  he  has  even  his  first  client.  It 
is  just  the  same  with  the  doctor.  Long 
before  his  first  patients  appear,  his  own 
patience  will  have  been  exhausted.  To  show 
you  how  large  is  this  army  of  waiters,  and 
how  large  a  place  waiting  holds  in  life,  I  need 
not  add  to  this  somewhat  extended  list  the 
man  who  waits  for  breakfast  in  the  morning 
and  for  dinner  at  night  after  the  appointed 
hour.  But  not  only  is  waiting  very  common, 
II.  It  is  also  very  difficult.  In  truth, 
there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  difficult  than 
waiting,  especially  where  effort  and  enter- 
prise are  impossible.  The  young  lawyer  or 
doctor  can  work  bravely  on  through  Lis  college 
course  without  a  murmur.  Nothing  is  too 
hard.  He  can  bear  to  work  night  and  day ; 
he  can  bear  to  be  poor.  But  tlie  trial  comes 
when  he  has  put  out  his  sign  and  is  waiting 
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for  business.  Waiting  is  so  hard  !  How  is 
rent  to  be  paid  ?  How  are  all  the  bills  to  be 
met  ?  How  is  the  prospective  home  to  be 
established  ?  He  is  on  trial  now  as  he  never 
was  before.  The  studies  were  nothing ;  the 
diploma  was  nothing.  All  that  was  easy,  for 
he  was  not  waiting.  The  real  trial  has  come 
now,  and  you  will  be  able  to  prophesy  his 
success  or  failure  by  what  he  does  with  him- 
self and  how  he  bears  himself  during  that 
probationary  period  of  waiting  between 
school  and  business. 

There  are  few  more  pathetic  scenes  in  life 
than  that  of  a  mother  waiting  by  the  bedside 
of  a  sick  child,  when  she  knows  that  she  has 
done  everything  that  she  can  do.  What 
shall  be  the  issue  ?  She  does  not  know  — 
nobody  knows.  She  can  only  wait,  while 
moments  stretch  out  into  hours  and  hours 
into  days. 

But  there  is  nobody  entirely  exempt  from 
this  severe  trial.  Sooner  or  later  we  must 
all  wait.  The  farmer  has  staked  everything 
upon  the  issue  of  the  coming  harvest.  If 
it  is  good,  it  means  clothing  and  food  for 
children,  it  means  comfort  for  wife,  it  means 
shelter  for  all.  If  it  fail,  it  means  hunger 
and  nakedness  and  cold.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Plan  and  work  for  a  harvest,  and  then  T/ait. 
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III.  There  must  he  value  in  waiting.  Most 
of  us  never  raise  a  question  as  to  its  meaning, 
much  less  as  to  its  value.  We  see  that  most 
of  us  spend  a  considerable  part  of  our  time  in 
waiting ;  we  also  know  that  there  is  nothing 
harder,  and  yet  we  do  not  see  its  value.  I 
am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  part  of  the 
waiting  we  are  compelled  to  do  is  unnecessary 
and  the  result  of  somebody's  fault.  When  a 
man  agrees  to  meet  me  at  a  certain  time,  and 
keeps  me  waiting  thirty  minutes  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  ;  and  I  confess 
that,  for  want  of  grace,  I  have  sometimes 
wished  that  some  of  these  people  who  have 
kept  me  waiting  so  much  in  this  world,  when 
they  come  to  the  door  of  paradise  and  knock 
for  admission,  might  be  kept  waiting  by  the 
guardian  angel  for  about  half  an  hour,  with 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  they  shall  enter  at 
all  or  not.  But  waiving  the  question  of 
whether  waiting  be  necessary  or  unnecessary, 
the  thing  that  is  perfectly  clear  is  that  it  has 
its  value. 

(1)  It  has  commercial  value,  material  value. 
I  mean  by  that  that  the  man  who  has  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  art  of  waiting  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  succeed,  to  gain  victories,  to  win 
battles.     The  man  who  has  not  learned  this 
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art  of  waiting  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  defeated 
and  overpowered.  You  remember  the  story 
of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  rude  earth- 
works were  guarded  by  Yankee  farmers, 
poorly  armed,  without  any  training  in  the  art 
of  war,  with  almost  no  ammunition  at  their 
command.  Who  would  have  dared  to  pro- 
phesy that  they  would  not  retreat  at  the  first 
charge  of  the  trained  veterans  of  the  English 
army  up  the  hill  ?  How  could  untrained 
farmers  stand  a  charge  like  that  ?  You 
know  the  rest  of  the  story.  The  commander 
of  the  brave  Yankees,  who  were  fighting  for 
their  liberty,  said  quietly,  "  Save  your  fire  till 
you  can  see  the  whites  of  their  eyes."  There 
they  lay  behind  the  earthworks,  calmly  wait- 
ing the  charge  of  the  British  soldiers  until 
they  were  well  nigh  upon  them ;  then  came 
the  quiet  order,  "  Fire ! "  The  British  re- 
treated with  terrible  loss.  They  re-formed 
and  charged  once  more.  How  easy  now  for 
these  raw  recruits  to  fire  at  random  ;  how  hard 
to  wait !  Yet  they  waited  once  more  the  onset 
in  the  same  calm,  determined  manner,  not  to 
waste  an  ounce  of  lead  or  a  charge  of  powder. 
Once  more  the  British  came  on  with  the  same 
determined  front.  Once  more  the  order  was 
given  to  fire,  and  they  were  routed  once 
again.     It  was  only  when,  at  last,  there  was 
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no  more  shot  and  no  more  powder,  that  the 
determined  Yankees  left  the  hill  with  a 
defeat  recognized  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  as  very  much  like  a  victory.  What 
was  the  secret  ?  It  was  none  other  than  the 
secret  of  waiting.  Who  can  read  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  under  the  well  nigh  super- 
natural leadership  of  the  immortal  Washing- 
ton, without  seeing  that  the  victory  of  those 
eight  awful  years  was  the  victory  of  waiting. 
A  less  cautious,  a  more  impetuous  leader 
would  have  plunged  the  little  army,  unpre- 
pared, unequipped,  into  gallant  battle  with 
the  trained  British  soldiers,  which  would 
have  resulted  in  inevitable  and  speedy  defeat 
and  the  loss  of  independence.  Not  so  with 
Washington.  He  knew  the  art  of  retreat  as 
well  as  the  art  of  charging.  He  knew  the 
value  of  waiting.  If  he  could  not  whip  the 
enemy  in  open  battle  he  could  tire  them  out, 
he  could  make  them  spend  their  treasure,  he 
could  wear  out  their  patience,  and  when  the 
hour  came  he  could  be  as  ready  to  charge  as 
before  he  had  been  ready  to  wait.  And  in 
every  walk  of  life  we  see  the  commercial 
value  of  waiting.  A  young  man  under 
twenty-two  years  of  age  called  upon  me  a  few 
months  ago,  asking  me  to  help  him  in  getting 
a  position.   I  asked,  "  Where  have  you  worked 
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last  ?  "  He  gave  me  the  name  of  the  street 
and  the  name  of  the  firm.  I  remarked, 
casually,  '^I  suppose  that  has  been  your  first 
position."     "Well,  no," he  answered,  ''before 

that   I   worked   for   Mr. ."      "Oh, 

indeed.  Was  that  your  first  position  ? " 
"No,  I  worked  before  that  with  a  firm  on 
Milk  street."  "That,  then,  was  probably 
your  first  position."  No ;  he  went  on  to  say 
that  he  had  worked  for  four  other  firms 
before.  This  young  man,  under  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  had  already  worked  for  seven 
firms.  I  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  about 
his  record,  and  discovered  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  good  character,  honest,  his 
integrity  not  doubted  at  all.  Why  had  he 
worked,  then,  for  seven  firms  ?  Simply 
because  he  had  not  learned  the  art  of  waiting. 
He  assured  me  that  he  had  left  one  place 
after  another  because  he  had  not  been 
advanced  fast  enough.  The  first  place  he 
left  after  a  trial  of  six  months ;  reason,  he 
had  not  been  advanced.  The  second  firm  he 
was  with  not  more  than  three  months,  and 
left  for  the  same  reason,  —  he  had  not  been 
advanced.  This  young  man  went  from  place 
to  place,  rarely  ever  being  more  than  a  few 
months  in  any  place,  although  he  was  honest 
and  capable,  for  no  other  reason  than  simply 
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because  he  could  not  wait.  He  wanted  to 
get  ahead  too  fast. 

I  heard  another  story  awhile  ago  even 
more  significant  than  this.  A  woman  was 
visiting  a  large  State  prison,  where  she  was 
permitted  to  talk  with  some  of  the  prisoners. 
She  fell  in  with  one  who  seemed  to  be  so 
intelligent  and  in  every  way  so  interesting 
that  she  asked  permission  to  inquire  into  his 
history.  She  knew  the  crime  for  which  he 
was  committed,  but  she  wanted  more,  and  she 
said  to  him  at  last,  "  Well,  what  is  the  cause 
of  it  ?  How  came  you  here  ?  "  He  answered 
laconically  these  two  words,  "  Short  cut."  A 
little  surprised  and  puzzled  she  looked  at  his 
hair,  which  was  a  short  cut,  thinking  he 
might  be  referring  to  that.  He  smiled  sadly 
and  said  :  ^'  Yes,  I  am  here  literally  because 
I  was  trying  to  take  a  short  cut  to  prosperity. 
I  was  not  satisfied  with  the  long  way.  I 
wanted  to  get  there  by  a  straight  line,  and  as 
the  straight  line  involved  dishonor,  I  chose 
that.  You  see  the  result.  It  would  have 
been  infinitely  better  if  I  had  waited  twenty 
years  for  prosperity,  but  that  I  learned  only 
when  it  was  too  late."  The  old  story,  surely  ; 
he  could  not  wait,  and  failed  because  he  had 
not  learned  the  art. 

Dr.  Henry  Burn  sets  forth  the  same  lesson 
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by  yet  another  illustration :  ''  In  a  certain 
battle  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was  kept 
inactive.  It  was  hard  for  the  men  to  do 
nothing  but  wait,  while  the  fight  was  going 
on  before  them.  At  last,  in  the  crisis  of 
the  battle,  the  command  was  given  them  to 
charge,  and  that  body  of  fresh  men,  sweeping 
down  like  a  torrent,  turned  the  tide  of  battle. 
So,  in  the  battle  of  life,  waiting  is  often  the 
surest  means  to  victory.  And  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  where  we  see  only  the 
unsightly  bud  God  sees  the  perfect  flower ; 
where  we  see  the  rough  pebble  he  sees 
the  flashing  diamond.  Patient  waiting  and 
patient  doing  have  at  last  their  reward." 
The  characteristic  impatience  of  men  and  the 
folly  of  it,  Phoebe  Gary  puts  into  these  sig- 
nificant words  : 

"  We  are  too  hasty;  are  not  reconciled 
To  let  kind  nature  do  her  work  alone ; 
We  plant  our  seed,  and  like  a  foolish  child 
We  dig  it  up  to  see  if  it  has  grown. 

"  The  good  that  is  to  be  we  covet  now, 

We  cannot  wait  for  the  appointed  hour ; 
Before  the  fruit  is  ripe  we  shake  the  bough, 
And  seize  the  bud  that  folds  away  the  flower." 

(2)  But,  besides  this,  and  more  important, 
it  has  moral  value.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
power  to  wait  is  at  once  an  intellectual  and  a 
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moral  quality,  (a)  It  is  often  a  sign  of 
character.  I  am  sure  that  you  must  have 
noticed  this  difference  between  men,  namely, 
the  strong  man  can  wait.  The  weak  man 
cannot  wait.  You  have  often  seen  a  man 
who  seemed  not  capable  of  keeping  still  for  a 
single  minute.  He  would  run  here  and  there, 
doing  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that,  but 
never  carrying  anything  through  to  a  success- 
ful issue;  making  a  thousand  motions  and 
yet  none  of  the  motions  seeming  to  count  for 
anything.  See  him  take  a  car  on  the  street ; 
he  doesn't  wait  for  the  rear  platform,  he 
mounts  the  front  platform.  See  him  signal  for 
the  car  to  stop  ;  he  signals  a  block  away.  A 
half  block  before  the  time  he  is  at  the  rear 
platform  ready  to  get  off ;  he  is  sure  to  dis- 
mount before  the  car  stops.  He  never  waits 
anywhere  ;  he  can't  wait ;  it  isn't  in  him  to 
wait.  He  is  fundamentally  a  weak  man,  and 
it  is  revealed  by  his  inability  ever  to  wait. 
Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  difference  between  a 
strong  man  and  a  weak  man  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  blacksmith  at  his  forge.  Look 
at  the  weak  man.  See  him  pump  his  bellows  ! 
See  how  he  jerks !  See  how  he  hurries ! 
See  him  watch  the  iron,  impatient  for  it  to 
get  hot  enough.  See  him  nervously  grasp 
his   hammer   before  the  iron  is  red,  lays  it 
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down  and  grasps  the  tongs,  then  takes  up 
the  hammer  and  then  the  tongs  again,  blows 
the  forge  into  a  terrible  heat,  and  then 
snatches  the  iron  out  three  minutes  before  it 
is  hot  enough  and  pounds  with  all  his  might, 
only  to  find  that  he  has  struck  too  soon. 
Now  see  the  strong  man  at  his  forge.  Is  he 
in  a  hurry  ?  Not  he.  See  him  with  his  hand 
lightly  on  the  handle  of  the  bellows.  See 
with  what  composure,  with  arms  akimbo,  with 
his  strong  eyes  looking  out  from  a  dirty 
face,  head  uplifted,  he  whistles  while  he 
waits,  now  and  then  glancing  into  the  fire, 
occasionally  gently  poking  it,  but  waiting 
patiently  for  the  iron  to  get  hot,  but  alert  all 
the  time  and  ready  for  action.  At  last,  with 
firm  grip,  when  the  iron  is  really  hot,  he 
takes  it  out  and  with  manly  blows  fashions  it 
into  shape,  not  before  it  was  ready,  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  ought  to  be  taken  from 
the  fire.  He  knows  how  to  wait.  He  is  a 
strong  man,  and  his  strength  is  revealed  by 
this  single  quality  —  his  ability  to  wait. 

(b)  It  is  also  a  condition  of  character. 
How  does  a  man  learn  to  think  ?  There  is 
no  other  way  than  by  thinking.  How  does  a 
man  learn  to  play  the  piano  ?  Can  he  learn 
it  from  a  book  ?  There  are  book-piano- 
players,  but  I  am  sure  that  none  of  us  would 
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like  to  hear  them.  How  does  a  man  learn  to 
chop  ?  Does  he  not  do  it  by  chopping  ? 
How  does  one  learn  to  study  ?  Does  he  not 
do  it  by  studying  ?  What  other  way  is  there 
of  learning  anything  than  by  doing  the  thing  ? 
So  it  is  that  a  man  learns  to  wait,  that  he 
acquires  the  self  possession  and  the  self  confi- 
dence required  in  waiting,  practising  by  him- 
self the  art  of  waiting.  There  is  no  other 
way.  In  other  words,  it  produces  character, 
it  produces  self  control,  it  produces  manhood. 
These  fine  qualities  spring  from  exercise.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  altogether  a  bad  thing  that 
the  parent  is  compelled  to  say  to  the  child 
over  and  over  and  over  again  :  ''  Wait  a  little. 
Don't  be  in  a  hurry.  You  can't  go  today. 
You  will  have  to  wait  till  tomorrow  or  next 
week.  You  can't  have  this  now.  You  are 
not  old  enough.  You  must  wait  till  you  have 
grown  a  little  older."  It  is  pretty  hard  busi- 
ness for  the  child,  but  unconsciously  he  is 
developing  strength  of  character.  He  is 
growing  stronger.  And  this  is  all  right  for 
the  child,  because  he  must  be  taught;  he 
must  be  trained  by  somebody  else. 

But  the  question  I  want  to  raise  now  is, 
Why  should  not  the  man  grown  to  years  of 
accountability,  who  sees  the  necessity  of  dis- 
cipline, —  why  should  not  he  force  himself  to 
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•wait  ?  You  would  be  surprised,  I  think,  to 
see  how  few  people  there  are  who  are  able  to 
sit  down  and  keep  absolutely  still  for  thirty 
minutes.  Oh,  yes,  they  can  keep  partly  still. 
Perhaps  if  they  get  a  good  easy  position  they 
may  keep  the  body  still,  and  the  legs  and 
arms,  but  watch  the  toes,  see  them  tap  on  the 
floor  ;  or  their  heels,  or  their  fingers,  —  see 
them  drum  on  the  table  or  on  the  chair ;  see 
them  twirl  their  fingers  around ;  see  them 
turn  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and,  if 
nothing  else,  you  are  very  sure  to  see  them 
roll  their  eyes.  How  many  are  there  here 
today  who  can  keep  from  winking  for  even 
thirty  seconds.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
most  of  us  can't  keep  still,  and  yet  this 
simple  exercise  of  forcing  ourselves  to  keep 
still  would  be  a  splendid  thing  for  any  of  us. 
But  let  us  now  pass  to  something  more 
fundamental,  something  which  was  really  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophet  when  he  spoke  the 
words  of  our  text,  namely,  that  in  the  great 
affairs  of  life 

IV.  We  are  really  waiting  for  the  Lord, 
There  are  hardly  any  of  the  ordinary  waiting 
tests  to  which  men  are  subjected  in  which  this 
is  not  true.  Take  the  young  man  who  has  just 
come  out  of  college,  who  has  hung  out  his 
sign  and  is  waiting   for   business.     Yes,   he 
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says  he  is  waiting  for  business,  but  is  he  not 
waiting  upon  a  law  of  the  universe.  Is  he 
not  really  waiting  upon  God's  law,  as  eternal 
as  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  involves  the 
development  of  confidence  ?  It  would  be 
unnatural  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
world  in  which  he  lives  if  men  should  flock  to 
him  before  they  know  him,  before  they  have 
learned  his  character.  He  is  like  all  other 
men.  He  will  be  trusted  when  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  trustworthy ;  he  will  be  patron- 
ized when  he  has  shown  himself  worthy  of 
patronage,  not  before.  He  is  really  waiting 
upon  God,  and  he  will  not  wait  in  vain  if  he 
is  worthy  of  recognition.  How  is  it  different 
with  the  man  who  invests  his  money  in  trade 
or  manufacture  ?  He  is  really  banking  with 
a  great  network  of  laws  at  his  command.  If 
he  learns  those  laws,  learns  how  to  use  them, 
how  to  manage  them,  how  to  apply  them,  he 
will  succeed.  If  he  does  not,  he  will  fail. 
He  is  waiting,  not  upon  the  caprice  of  man, 
not  upon  accident  or  chance,  —  he  is  waiting 
upon  God,  for  God  is  in  trade,  he  is  in  com- 
merce, he  is  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

But  remember  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
teaching  of  the  prophet  nor  in  the  teaching 
of  experience  to  indicate  that  the  Lord  wants 
us  to  sit  down  and  wait  supinely  for  things  to 
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happen.  The  prophet  does  not  say  that. 
He  says  :  "  And  I  will  wait  for  the  Lord, 
that  hideth  his  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  I  will  look  for  him."  I  will  not  simply 
sit  down  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  I  will  not  wait  for  him  to  come  in 
some  unexpected  hour  to  show  his  face  to 
me.  I  will  look  for  him.  He  has  hidden  his 
face  from  the  eyes  of  Israel.  I  will  seek, 
and  while  I  seek  I  will  wait ;  or,  if  we  put  it 
the  other  way,  I  will  wait,  and  while  I  wait  I 
will  also  seek.  No  man  with  great  ideals 
ever  sits  down  and  waits.  He  finds  himself 
tried,  tempted,  sometimes  defeated.  He  will 
not  sit  down  and  wait  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Lord.  He  will  strive,  he  will  work,  and 
yet  he  will  trust.  And  often  in  the  common- 
est affairs  of  life  we  shall  find  that  when  we 
seem  to  be  waiting  for  something  entirely 
different,  if  we  really  wait  in  truth,  the  Lord 
himself  will  appear.  I  have  often  heard  a 
blind  friend  of  mine  tell  the  story  of  the  loss 
of  his  sight.  What  a  grief  it  was  to  him  to 
find  his  career  suddenly  ended  by  total  dark- 
ness. How  he  longed  to  see  again,  and  with 
what  agony  of  soul  he  waited  for  the  return 
of  sight,  and  yet  the  thing  for  which  he 
waited  never  returned.  But  something  infin- 
itely better  for  him   did  return.     The  Lord 
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returned.  His  life  had  been  blind,  reckless ; 
now,  while  he  waited,  he  had  time  to  think, 
and  God  came  while  he  waited,  spoke  to  him 
tenderly,  touched  his  heart,  comforted  him, 
made  him  feel  that  he  was  near.  Edith 
Willis  Linn  puts  the  whole  thought  into 
tender  exhortation  : 

"  Dear  restless  heart,  be  still;  don't  fret  and  worry  so; 
God  hath  a  thousand  ways  his  love  and  help  to  show ; 
Just  trust,  and  trust,  and  trust,  until  his  will  you 
know. 

Dear  restless  heart,  be  still;  for  peace  is  God's  own 

smile; 
His  love  can  every  wrong  and  sorrow  reconcile ; 
Just  love,  and  love,  and  love,  and  calmly  wait  awhile. 

Dear  restless  heart,  repose  upon  his  heart  an  hour; 
His  heart  is  strength  and  life,  his  heart  is  bloom  and 

flower; 
Just  rest,   and    rest,   and   rest,  within  his    tender 

power. 

Dear  restless  heart,  be  still;  don't  toil  and  hurry  so; 
God  is  the  silent  one,  forever  calm  and  slow ; 
Just  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  work  with  him 
below." 


No  hope  so  bright  but  is  the  beginning  of  its  own 
fulfillment. 

Emerson. 

The  setting  of  a  great  hope  is  like  the  sun.  The 
brightness  of  our  life  is  gone,  shadows  of  the  even- 
ing fall  around  us,  and  the  world  seems  but  a  dim 
reflection  itself,  —  a  broader  shadow.  We  look  for- 
ward into  the  coming  lonely  night ;  the  soul  with- 
draws itself.  Then  stars  arise,  and  the  night  is 
holy. 

Longfellow. 

Let  us  not  despair  too  soon,  my  friend.  Men's 
words  are  ever  bolder  than  their  deeds,  and  many  a 
one  who  now  appears  resolute  to  meet  every  ex- 
tremity with  eager  zeal,  will  on  a  sudden  find  in 
their  breast  a  heart  which  he  wot  not  of. 

Schiller. 


GEAPES   OF    ESCHOL    AND   SONS   OF 
ANAK 

And  they  told  him  and  said,  -we  came  unto  the  land  whither 
thou  sendest  us,  and  surely  it  floweth  with  milk  and  honey;  and 
this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
the  cities  are  walled  and  very  great;  and  moreover,  we  saw  the 
children  of  Anak  there.    Numbers  xiiL 27-28. 

These  words  belong  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  incidents  in  the  early  life  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  Perhaps  less  than  one 
year  had  passed  after  they  had  crossed  the 
Eed  Sea  upon  their  perilous  and  yet  inspired 
flight  from  Egypt  towards  the  promised  land. 
They  were  practically  on  the  border  of  the 
land  toward  which  they  vainly  struggled  for 
many  years  thereafter  without  being  able  to 
enter.  They  had  evidently  marched  as 
straight  as  practicable  towards  the  land  of 
their  choice,  and  seemed  within  this  first 
year  on  the  point  of  entering  it.  To  this  end 
Moses  sent  forward  his  scouts  or  spies,  to  see 
what  the  country  was  like,  —  one  from  each 
tribe  ;  he  sent  them  forward  with  instruc- 
tions to  observe  carefully  the  land,  as  to 
whether  it  were  good  or  bad,  what  the  cities 
were  like,  whether  the  people  dwelt  in  tents 
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or  strongholds,  wlietlier  the  soil  was  fruitful 
or  lean,  wooded  or  barren,  and  added  to  his 
instructions   these   words,    "  Be   ye   of   good 
courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land." 
The  scouts  set  bravely  forth  and  returned  to 
their  people  again  in  forty  days,  while  the 
results  of  their  explorations  were  summed  up 
in  these  words  of  our  text.     You  will  observe 
that  the  message  is  two-fold ;  the  substance 
of  one  is,  "  The  land  we  are  seeking  is  one 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  witness  these 
splendid   grapes   of  Eschol   which   we  have 
borne  back  with  us."     That  was  the  hopeful 
side  of  the  message.    On  the  other  hand  they 
said,  "  There  were  giants  there,  the   sons   of 
Anak,  and  we  are  in  our  own  sight  as  grass- 
hoppers,  and    so    we    are    in   their   sight." 
Straightway,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
the  camp  was  divided ;  one  side  represented 
by  Caleb,  with  visions  of  the  grapes  of  Eschol 
and   a  land  flowing   with   milk   and  honey 
before  them,  said,  "  Let  us  go  up  at  once  and 
possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome 
it."    But  there  was  another  party,  and  a  very 
much  larger  party,  who  took  counsel  of  their 
fears,  who  answered  in  substance,  "  No,  no, 
we  are  not  able  to   overcome  it ;   there   are 
giants  there,  men  of  great  stature,  compared 
with  whom  we  are  but  grasshoppers  ;  we  are 
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not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people,  for  they 
are  stronger  than  we."  Then  wild  dismay 
spread  throughout  the  camp,  and  there  were 
murmurings  and  the  whole  congregation  said 
unto  them,  "  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in 
the  land  of  Egypt,  or  would  God  we  had  died 
in  this  wilderness ! "  You  all  know  the 
sequel.  They  were  full  of  dismay  at  the 
prospect  of  encountering  the  giant  sons  of 
Anak,  and  turned  away  from  the  borderland 
of  promise  to  wander  nearly  forty  years 
longer  in  the  wilderness.  Notice  now  that 
what  Moses  did  on  the  border  of  the  prom- 
ised land,  we  are  forever  doing  on  the  border 
of  some  new  day  or  some  new  enterprise,  viz., 
I.  We  are  forever  sending  out  spies  into 
the  future,  uj^on  tahose  report  we  base  our 
actions.  Not  only  so,  but  these  spies  are 
forever  returning  with  messages  not  unlike 
those  which  were  brought  back  to  Moses  in 
the  days  of  old.  One  set  of  messengers  tell 
us  of  the  '^  grapes  of  Eschol,"  and  the  other 
tell  us  of  the  ''  giant  sons  of  Anak."  One  is 
the  message  of  hope,  rainbow-colored  and 
beautiful ;  the  other  the  message  of  fear,  dark 
and  dreadful.  One  declares  that  the  time 
has  come  to  rise  with  courage  and  go  up  to 
possess  the  land ;  the  other  speaks  of  walled 
cities,   dangerous   enemies   and  prospects  of 
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death.     One   inspires,   the    other    depresses. 
One  pushes  forward,  the  other  holds  back. 

(1)  These  two  counsellors  are  found  every- 
where hi  the  Ohristia7i  church.  The  Anti- 
Pauline  party  was  the  party  of  fearj  they 
were  afraid  of  heresy,  they  were  afraid  of 
enterprise.  To  them  the  dream  of  capturing 
the  citadel  of  Greek  culture  and  Eoman 
power  was  nothing  less  than  madness  ;  better 
wander  a  thousand  years  in  the  wilderness 
than  risk  their  lives  in  conflict  with  these 
awful  sons  of  Anak.  But  Paul  and  his  fol- 
lowers saw  only  the  "  grapes  of  Eschol.'^ 
What  were  Greece  and  Eome  to  men  with 
faith  and  courage  like  theirs  ?  What  were 
idols,  what  was  heathen  literature,  what  were 
temples  to  the  gods  ?  All  these  were  but 
trifling  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  and  not 
worth  so  much  as  a  moment's  fear.  Once 
more  these  two  contrasted  counsellors  appear 
in  Florence.  Savanorola  heard  the  vision  of 
Caleb,  with  his  prophecy  of  speedy  victory, 
while  his  Florentine  enemies  took  council  of 
their  fears.  Even  in  the  Diet  of  Worms, 
Luther  saw  no  sons  of  Anak ;  though  devils 
were  thick  as  tiles  on  the  house-top,  he  would 
press  forward  toward  the  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  his 
splendid   fight    for   religious   liberty,   repre- 
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sented  a  courage  born  of  hope ;  his  Tory 
enemies  represented  the  conservatism  of  fear. 
John  Wesley,  in  his  plea  for  a  consecrated 
ministry  and  his  enthusiasm  for  humanity, 
represents  the  enterprise  of  hope ;  Sydney 
Smith,  with  his  learned  satire  upon  "  Con- 
secrated Ignorance,"  the  conservatism  and 
timidity  of  fear.  Thus  throughout  the 
Christian  Church  have  these  two  counsellors, 
hope  and  fear,  given  us  the  alternating  stories 
concerning  the  "  grapes  of  Eschol "  and  the 
^'  giant  sons  of  Anak." 

(2)  In  national  affairs  these  ttvo  j^ctfties 
are  also  in  constant  evidence  and  in  perpetual 
antagonism.  Hope  made  for  the  American 
colonies  in  1776  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The  picture  of 
a  free  land  and  an  independent  nation,  ruled 
not  by  a  foreign  king,  but  ruled  by  the 
people  themselves.  The  sequel  has  shown  it 
to  be  a  land  richer,  fairer  than  they  had 
dared  to  dream,  and  yet  the  grapes  of  Eschol, 
as  they  saw  them,  were  quite  enough  to  nerve 
their  arm  and  fire  their  hearts  and  lead  them 
on  to  the  conflict.  But  fear,  embodied  in 
the  American  Tories,  saw  not  the  grapes  of 
Eschol,  but  only  the  sons  of  Anak.  '^  What," 
said  fear,  "  attack  the  greatest  military  nation 
on    earth    with    our   handful   of    untrained 
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American  volunteers,  and  these  unfed,  un- 
equipped for  war  !  What  madness  is  this  ! 
No  promise  of  milk  and  honey  could  be  rich 
enough  to  compensate  for  this  great  danger/' 
Later,  in  our  American  history,  hope  saw  the 
beautiful  picture  of  broken  chains  and  falling 
shackles  and  slaves  set  free,  while  fear  was 
embodied  in  a  hundred  financial  strongholds, 
the  paralyzing  of  trade,  a  broken  commerce, 
a  disrupted  Union,  a  divided  nation,  and  a 
half-century  of  calamities!  Hope,  as  though 
we  had  never  been  defeated,  had  known  no 
distress,  comes  up  smiling  once  more,  as 
ready  to  inspire  men  for  the  reforms  of  today 
as  she  has  been  to  lead  them  into  the  reforms 
of  the  past.  Fear,  characteristically  timid, 
with  chattering  teeth  and  halting,  hesitating 
manner,  is  begging  hard,  in  the  name  of 
comfort,  personal  safety  and  prosperity,  that 
we  shall  say  nothing  about  municipal  cor- 
ruption or  civil  service  reform.  Indeed, 
the  whole  story  seems  to  have  been  per- 
fectly told  in  two  companion  pictures  in 
one  of  the  galleries  of  Europe.  One  repre- 
sents the  perfect  form  of  a  young  man,  grown 
to  full  and  perfect  manhood,  standing  erect, 
feet  planted  firmly  upon  the  ground,  one 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  other,  head  thrown 
slightly  back,  hair  in  ringlets  falling  on  the 
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shoulders,  blown  by  tbe  morning  wind.  With 
spiritual,  radiant  face  and  full,  quiet  eyes,  he 
stands  with  outstretched  arms  facing  the 
East,  as  though  ready  for  action.  Underneath 
this  figure  is  the  single  word  "Hope."  The 
other  is  the  figure  of  a  thin,  weak  dame,  with 
haggard,  anxious  face,  long,  thin  nose,  pro- 
truding, strained  eyes,  leaning  heavily  upon 
a  cane.  She  looks  eagerly  forward,  as  if  she 
would  call  back  someone  who  had  gone 
before,  while  her  left  hand  with  extended 
index  finger  points  behind  her.  Underneath 
this  palsied,  impotent  figure  is  written  the 
single  word  "  Fear." 

(3)  In  personal,  moral  and  spiritual  expe- 
rience these  two  counsellors  are  always  strug- 
gling to  he  heard.  "  Each  one  desires  to  be 
installed  prime  minister "  and  conduct  the 
affairs  of  life.  Hope  prophesies  success,  fear 
prophesies  failure.  Hope  predicts  victory, 
fear  predicts  defeat.  Hope,  admitting  that  it 
may  have  been  dark  and  cloudy  yesterday, 
declares  that  the  sun  will  shine  tomorrow; 
fear  afiirms  that,  as  it  rained  yesterday,  it 
will  also  storm  tomorrow.  Hope  dwells  upon 
the  future,  fear  dwells  upon  the  past.  Hope 
in  a  business  office  counsels  energy  and  enter- 
prise ;  fear  counsels  caution  and  conservatism. 
Hope  in  the  pulpit  talks  of  God  and  Christ 
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and  heaven  and  final  victory ;  fear  in  the 
pulpit  talks  of  Adam,  the  fall  of  the  race  and 
eternal  despair.  Hope  says  to  every  soul, 
Look  forward  and  not  backward ;  fear  says, 
Look  backward  and  not  forward.  Hope 
says,  Look  upward  and  not  downward ;  fear 
says.  Look  downward.  Hope  says,  Now  is 
the  time  for  action,  go  forward  and  possess 
the  land;  fear,  with  chattering  teeth,  says, 
No,  no,  stand  where  you  are,  or  you  will 
encounter  the  giant  sons  of  Anak.  Need  I 
stop  now  to  make  the  affirmation  that, 

11.  Hojpe  is  the  true  prophet  of  life.  In 
saying  this,  I  think  I  do  not  need  to  qualify 
to  avoid  misunderstanding.  Of  course  it  is 
true  that  there  is  a  hopefulness  which  is 
mere  recklessness.  There  is  a  conservative 
prudence  which  is  good  and  necessary.  The 
sane  man  will  always  be  the  prudent  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  sane  man  will  always  be  the  hopeful 
man.  As  a  rule,  the  strong,  robust  man  who 
sleeps  well,  eats  well,  whose  body  and  brain 
are  healthy,  will  be  the  man  of  hopeful  mood. 
It  is  not  hard  to  find  the  two  types  of  char- 
acter represented  by  hope  and  fear.  You 
meet  these  two  types  every  day.  Look  into 
the  face  of  the  man  you  meet  on  the  street 
car,  as  you  go  down  town  tomorrow,  and  you 
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will  see  at  once  that  the  dominant  note  in 
one  man's  life  is  caution,  in  another  man 
shrewdness,  in  another  selfishness,  in  another 
something  akin  to  fear ;  while  in  another 
class  of  face  you  will  see  at  once  that  the 
dominant  note  is  expectancy,  anticipation  and 
hope.  The  one  class  will  be  foreboding  and 
silent ;  the  other  class  will  sing  or  whistle, 
while  the  face  will  be  wreathed  with  smiles. 
Now,  before  we  go  further,  I  would  like 
you  to  notice  some  of  the  exigencies  and 
hard  conditions  of  life  in  which  the  spirit  of 
hope  is  needed. 

(1)  Hope  is  needed  for  men  who  occasion- 
ally fail  in  the  competitions  of  life.  No  matter 
what  the  causes  may  be,  —  and  doubtless 
there  are  many  of  them,  —  we  have  learned 
to  expect  here  in  America  that  about  every 
ten  or  twelve  years  there  will  be  a  business 
cyclone,  sweeping  the  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  In  ordinary  years  nearly  every- 
body is  safe,  business  goes  on  undisturbed, 
credit  is  good,  money  is  made,  business 
houses  stand  upon  a  firm  foundation ;  but,  by 
and  by,  the  clouds  begin  to  gather  in  some 
quarter  of  the  sky  ;  there  is  restlessness,  un- 
easiness everywhere  ;  then  the  storm  breaks, 
the  cyclone  comes,  and  houses  which  yester- 
day seemed  to  stand  upon  a  solid  rock  are 
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today  but  scattered  fragments,  while  their 
occupants  lie  bleeding  and  homeless.  Men 
see  the  fruit  of  forty  years  of  toil  and 
economy  and  self  sacrifice  swept  away  in 
a  single  day.  No  wonder  that  a  man 
under  these  conditions  may  sometimes 
cry  like  a  child,  no  wonder  that  he  should 
for  the  time  seem  paralyzed  and  nerve- 
less. Now  what  message  does  such  a  man 
need?  Does  he  need  to  have  somebody 
come  forward  in  the  name  of  prudence  and 
caution  and  fear,  and  tell  him  to  be  care- 
ful and  to  go  slow  ?  However  valuable  such 
messages  might  have  been  a  while  ago,  they 
are  too  late  now.  The  thing  he  needs  in  this 
crisis  is  a  message  of  hope.  He  needs  some- 
one to  assure  him  that  all  is  not  lost,  that  the 
case  is  not  as  bad  as  it  might  be,  that  there 
are  fragments  still  worth  gathering  up ;  or, 
even  if  there  be  not  a  single  fragment  to  be 
found,  still  the  case  is  not  hopeless.  He 
may  begin  over  again,  he  may  stand  upon  his 
feet,  he  may  go  forward  once  more,  he  may 
retrieve  his  fortunes.  It  is  said  that  in  one 
of  the  notable  battles  of  Napoleon,  one  of  his 
marshals  came  to  him  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  with  the  sorrowful  message, 
"  The  battle  is  lost."  Napoleon  coolly 
asked,  "What  time  is  it?"  The  mar- 
sis 
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shal  answered,  "It  is  four  o'clock,  sir." 
Then  said  this  incomparable  fighter,  ''  There 
is  time  today  for  another  battle  and  another 
victory."  With  this  he  marshalled  his  hosts 
to  charge  the  enemy  and  won  the  day.  This 
ought  to  be  the  spirit  in  which  every  man 
should  treat  his  failures.  Failures  are  sure 
to  come  to  most  men,  somewhere,  somehow. 
When  they  come,  let  the  man  consult  his 
watch  and  see  what  time  it  is,  or  consult  the 
family  Bible  and  see  how  old  he  is  ;  and  if  he 
is  not  more  than  eighty,  let  him  rally  his 
forces  for  another  charge  in  the  hope  of  final 
victory. 

(2)  Hope  is  needed  in  the  business  of  char- 
acter building.  How  common  it  is  for  us  to 
set  up  our  standard  of  virtue  and  judge  other 
men  by  the  standard.  Just  as  the  recruiting 
stations  say  their  men  must  be  five  feet,  so 
many  inches  tall,  they  must  weigh  so  many 
pounds,  and  must  be  perfectly  sound  in  eyes 
and  ears  and  limbs,  otherwise  they  cannot 
become  soldiers,  so  we  set  up  certain  external 
standards,  and  say  if  the  man  does  not  tip 
the  moral  scales  at  this  point,  or  stand  at  a 
certain  moral  height,  he  is  not  a  Christian. 
Such  are  the  superficial  standards  of  men. 
Whereas,  there  are  men  who  steal  who  are 
better  Christians  than  I  am,  —  I  am  certain 
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of  it ;  there  are  men  who  get  drunk  who  are 
better  Christians  than  I  am.  It  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  me  to  steal,  and  nearly 
as  impossible  to  get  drunk,  but  there  are 
perhaps  other  things  that  it  would  not  be 
impossible  for  me  to  do.  There  are  men  who 
steal  who  struggle  a  thousand  times  harder 
not  to  steal  than  I  do ;  there  are  others  who 
get  drunk  who  struggle  a  thousand  times 
harder  against  that  appetite  than  I  do.  Who 
knows  what  blood  runs  in  a  man's  veins  ? 
Who  knows  what  cyclones  are  sweeping 
across  the  plains  of  a  man's  life  ?  Who 
knows  what  swollen  torrents  are  tearing 
down  through  the  rivers  and  valleys  of  a 
man's  soul?  Defeated,  —  of  course  a  man 
will  be  defeated  now  and  then,  perhaps  a 
hundred  times, — but  what  of  it?  You  say 
he  has  fallen.  Yes,  he  has  fallen,  but  he  may 
have  gotten  up  and  stood  erect  a  hundred 
times  before,  where  you  and  I  would  not  even 
have  been  able  to  stagger  to  our  feet.  He 
seems  to  be  vanquished  today.  Yes,  he  does, 
but  he  has  been  fighting  for  years  battles  which 
would  have  discouraged  us:  Now  what  does 
such  a  man  need  ?  Does  he  need  somebody  in 
the  hour  of  his  extremity  to  come  along  and 
talk  about  duty  ?  Does  he  need  caution  ?  Does 
he  need  some  one  to  counsel  him  to  be  prudent? 
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No,  more  than  all,  this  man  needs  hope.  He 
needs  to  know  that  this  is  God's  world ;  he 
needs  to  know  that  God  is  with  him ;  Jesus 
Christ  has  not  exhausted  his  resources;  he 
needs  to  know  that  this  is  the  very  best  hour 
for  him  to  begin  once  more.  Let  no  one  hint 
to  him  that  there  are  "lions  in  the  way." 
He  knows  this  only  too  well  himself.  If  he 
has  encountered  them  at  all  he  knows  of  the 
*'  giant  sons  of  Anak."  For  heaven's  sake 
tell  him  now  of  the  "  grapes  of  Eschol  "  and 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  hone3^ 

(3)  Hope  is  needed  in  old  age.  Especially 
is  this  true  in  unfortunate  old  age.  There 
are  lives  in  which  old  age  comes  on  serene 
and  beautiful  as  the  ending  of  a  beautiful 
day  in  summer.  There  seems  little  to  regret ; 
the  life  seems  peaceful  and  happy.  But  there 
are  other  lives  in  which  old  age  comes  on 
bleak  and  gray,  like  the  troubled  heavens  of 
a  stormy  day  in  March,  in  which  all  the  day 
seems  to  have  been  full  of  storm,  with  no 
streak  of  light  anywhere  in  the  sky,  and  goes 
out  at  last  in  a  still  more  unpropitious  and 
darkly  prophetic  way.  An  old  man  says  : 
"  My  life  has  been  full  of  storm ;  there  has 
been  little  of  sunshine.  I  have  had  sons  and 
daughters,  but  some  of  them  are  dead,  some 
are  poor  and  miserable,  some  are  unkind  aud 
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unthankful,  some  only  live  to  perpetuate  my 
sorrow.  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  of  the 
fruits  of  life.  I  am  poor  and  weak  and  friend- 
less." Now  what  should  you  say  to  a  man 
like  this  ?  So  dark  and  bitter  and  wretched 
has  been  the  past  that  he  dares  not  face  the 
future.  What  message  does  he  need  ?  Clearly 
he,  if  anyone,  needs  the  message  of  hope ;  he 
needs  to  be  told  that  his  life  has  not  been  so 
much  of  a  failure  as  he  himself  believes  it  to 
have  been.  He  has  probably  spoken  some 
brave  word,  he  has  probably  done  much 
honest  service,  he  has  probably  somewhere 
alleviated  pain,  he  has  lifted  some  burden. 
Tell  him  that  he  stands  at  the  point  now 
where  new  standards  of  judgment  will  come 
into  operation,  and  poor  as  he  thinks  himself 
to  be  in  this  hour,  he  may  be  richer  in  the 
things  of  the  kingdom  than  the  man  who 
steps  from  a  palace  to  Paradise.  Aye,  this  is 
the  message  we  will  all  need.  One  of  these 
days,  whether  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  our 
hair  will  whiten,  our  steps  will  grow  feeble, 
our  energies  will  flag ;  old  age  will  come  on 
with  inevitable  step.  What  then  ?  Then, 
unless  our  Christian  faith  is  vain,  we  are  to 
go  on  once  more ;  though  our  hair  may  be 
white,  our  steps  may  be  feeble,  we  are 
children   still ;    though   we    have   lived  our 
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eighty  years,  we  are  still  young,  we  are  God's 
children.  The  world  is  just  opening  before 
us.  This  is  the  message  of  the  resurrection. 
This  is  the  glad  Easter  word  of  hope.  We 
have  been  away,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, upon  some  errand  of  the  Lord ;  we 
are  going  home.  Let  us  be  sure  that  each 
one  of  us  is  only 

"  Dropping  down  the  noisy  river, 
To  our  peaceful,  peaceful  home ; 

Dropping  down  the  turbid  river. 

Earth's  bustling,  crowded  river, 
To  our  gentle,  gentle  home; 

Where  the  rough  roar  riseth  never, 
And  the  vexings  cannot  come  — 
O  loved  and  longed-for  home!  " 

"  Dropping  down  the  rapid  river 

To  the  dear  and  deathless  land ; 
Dropping  down  the  well-known  river. 
Life's  swollen  and  rushing  river, 

To  the  resui-rection  land,  — 
Where  the  living  live  forever. 

And  the  dead  have  joined  the  band 

In  that  fair  and  blessed  land." 
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No  man  is  born  into  this  vrorld  whose  work  is 
not  born  with  him. 

Lowell. 

The  crowning  fortune  of  a  man  is  to  be  born  to 
some  pursuit  which  finds  liim  in  employment  and 
happiness,  whether  it  be  to  make  baskets,  or  broad- 
swords, or  canals,  or  statues,  or  songs. 

Emerson. 

One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him,  what  care  I, 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat,  one  — 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie. 

Tennyson. 

His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Shakespeare. 
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Choose  you  this  day  w  horn  ye  will  serve.    Josh.  xxiv.  15. 

Few  men  may  remain  entirely  neutral, 
perhaps  none.  The  attempt  would  result  in 
failure.  Each  man  must  serve  somewhere, 
to  some  end.  Activity  is  the  normal  desire 
of  the  normal  man.  The  man  who  serves 
should  be  the  happy  man,  because  he  shall 
have  contributed  something  to  make  the 
world  happier.  But  whether  he  works  this 
out  so  far  as  to  understand  it  or  not,  still  his 
desire  for  activity,  if  he  be  healthy,  will  be 
the  same.  Then,  the  moment  a  man  begins 
to  think  about  it,  there  will  come  up  the 
whole  series  of  questions  arising  from  the 
relation  of  a  man  to  his  task.  What  bearing 
shall  a  man's  task  have  upon  his  own  life  ? 
What  bearing  upon  the  community  ?  To 
what  end  or  ends  shall  he  pursue  it  ?  With 
what  motives  and  under  what  inspiration 
shall  his  work  be  performed  ?  As  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  some  of  these  ques- 
tions, let  me  start  with  this  declaration : 

I.  Whether  as  a  question  of  training  or  of  ser- 
vice, the  best  thing  that  can  ever  come  to  a  7nan 
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is  something  good  to  think  about.     A  sugges- 
tion of  its  moral  value  may  be  discovered  by 
watching  the  career  of  a  healthy  boy  of  six. 
As  a  rule,  the  difference  between  the  wild, 
unmanageable,  mischievous  boy  and  the  tract- 
able, obedient  one  is  a  question  of  something 
to  think  about.     When  a  boy  is  left  to  hunt 
his   own   amusements,  his   own   enterprises, 
his  own  work  and  his  own  battles,  who  can 
blame  him  if  some  of  his  objects  of  thought 
are  not  altogether  noble  and  worthy  of  him  ? 
With  somebody  to  stir  him  a  little,  to  suggest 
here  and  there,  to  create  objects  of  thought, 
how  easy  it  often  is  to  transform  the  untamed 
creature  of  nature  into  a  thoughtful,  obedient 
child.     It  is  largely  a  question  of  something 
to   think   about.     And   the   man^  —  what  of 
him  ?    Why,  the  dangerous  man  is  the  empty 
man.     Men  often  become  bad  and  dangerous 
because  they   are   first    empty.      I    do    not 
believe    the    Almighty   intended    that    men 
should  find  salvation  by  waging  a  hand-to- 
hand  fight  with  the  devil  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  life.     Let  the  devil  come  into  a 
man's  life  through  the  open  door  of  idleness 
and  throw  up  his  earthworks,  —  or,  to  speak 
more  theologically,  establish  his  fireworks,  — 
and  thoroughly  entrench  himself,  then  salva- 
tion means  a  hand-to-hand  conflict  to  drive 
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him  out  and  dispossess  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  God  come  into  a  man's  life  early 
and  find  entrenchment  in  an  honest  task 
which  shall  serve  as  an  honest  object  of 
thought,  then  there  need  be  no  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  evil.  God  is  there  and  he  will 
stay  there.  Such  a  man  need  not  be  saved. 
He  is  already  saved.  He  has  been  saved  at 
the  outset  by  the  thing  he  was  given  to  think 
about. 

May  I  not  say,  then,  that  the  real  begin- 
ning of  a  man's  life  is  at  that  point  where  he 
stands  face  to  face  with  his  task  ;  in  other 
words,  when  he  has  found  something  to  think 
about.  If  so,  then  surely  it  were  well  to  ask 
what  it  shall  be.  The  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek,  for  the  truth  is  it  does  not  '  matter 
much.  It  may  be  anything,  so  that  he  make 
it  his  own. 

(1)  He  may  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil.  If  so, 
then  here  is  his  task  and  here  is  his  field  of 
thought ;  and,  looked  at  abstractly  at  least, 
nothing  could  be  finer.  Whatever  might  be 
said  by  the  man  who  rises  at  five  o'clock 
each  morning,  builds  his  own  fires,  wears 
jeans  overalls,  feeds  and  milks  the  cows, 
wields  the  scythe,  the  hoe  and  the  plow, 
whatever  he  might  say  about  the  drudgery  of 
it,  —  we,  who  see  his  task  from  the  superior 
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point  of  view  of  a  vacation  visitor  know  that 
the  farmer  is  the  man  with  a  ha^ipy  task. 
Though  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  I  should  be 
happy  with  a  farm  just  near  enough  to  the 
city,  with  men  to  do  the  heaviest  of  the 
work,  with  a  farmhouse  well  stocked  with 
books  and  musical  instruments,  with  barns 
well  stocked  with  horses  and  carriages  and 
with  leisure  enough  to  use  them,  —  though  I 
should  be  happy  with  such  a  farm,  and  par- 
ticularly if  I  were  so  situated  as  to  use  it  for 
money-spending  instead  of  money-making, 
it  is  really  beside  my  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  it  be  a  happier  task  than  that  of 
another  man.  What  I  started  to  point  out  is 
that  every  man  who  tills  the  soil  has  a  fine 
task  and  a  noble  object  of  thought.  Whether 
he  knows  it  or  not,  he  has  entered  into  a 
partnership  with  the  sun  and  the  air  and 
the  earth  for  the  sustenance  of  the  race. 
A  boy  hoeing  corn  in  the  open  sun  on  a 
hot  July  morning  whistled  at  his  task.  A 
dust-laden  stranger  passing  by  looked  won- 
deringly  at  him,  then  inquired  how  he  could 
be  so  happy  with  a  task  so  arduous  on  a  day 
so  hot.  "  Well,"  answered  the  lad,  '^  I  feel 
that  I  am  doing  something  that  even  the 
Almighty  couldn't  do  if  I  were  not  here  to 
help   him."     So   does   each   man   who  lends 
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himself  to  the  forces  of  nature  to  make  the 
earth  more  bountiful  than  it  could  be  with 
out  him.  Who  shall  call  that  task  mean 
where  a  man  has  formed  a  conscious  and 
deliberate  alliance  with  nature  and  God  to 
make  the  earth  more  fruitful.  See  what 
such  a  man  does  to  make  his  task  dignified. 
In  the  first  place,  he  has  united  with  other 
men  and  God  for  the  care  of  the  race. 
He  is  helping  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  drive 
away  pain,  to  keep  the  body  strong.  Besides 
this,  he  is  keeping  himself  out  of  mischief. 
A  man  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
the  stones  of  the  East  or  the  weeds  of  the 
West  and  have  much  time  left  for  mischief,  if 
he  is  to  be  a  really  successful  farmer.  Either 
he  must  break  with  the  devil  and  all  his 
imps,  —  that  is,  nearly  all  of  them,  —  or 
break  with  his  occupation.  If  he  keeps  on 
thinking  in  his  own  line,  his  chances  of  being 
good  are  tolerably  fair.  Then  again  there  is 
culture  in  his  occupation.  If  you  would  say 
the  young  man  who  would  find  culture  must 
go  to  the  city,  I  shall  ask  you  what  you  mean 
by  culture.  If  you  mead  by  culture  "worldly 
wisdom,"  then  there  are  many  ways  of  getting 
it.  Let  him  become  a  horse  trader  ;  let  him 
become  a  drummer  ;  let  him  become  a  soldier ; 
let  him  travel  by  rail  and  steamboat ;  let  him 
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take  a  course  of  training  in  a  bar-room.  By 
all  these  and  other  means,  men  learn  of  life 
and  become  worldly  wise.  But  if  you  mean 
something  that  makes  life  a  little  richer,  I 
would  put  the  smell  of  new-mown  hay  against 
the  odors  of  the  gin-mill.  I  would  put  the 
sounds  of  the  birds  in  the  neighboring  woods 
against  the  cry  of  '^  Old  rags  !  "  and  "  Straw- 
berries !  "  by  the  street  venders.  I  would 
put  the  sight  of  meadow  and  hill  and  moun- 
tain against  the  church  spire  and  the  sky- 
scraper of  the  city  for  real  soul  culture.  And 
when  I  say  this  I  am  talking  of  the  man  who 
sticks  to  his  task,  who  tills  the  soil.  But, 
you  say,  the  toil  is  exacting.  Yes,  it  is,  and 
I  affirm  that  as  a  task,  an  exacting  task,  an 
absorbing  task,  a  man  can  hardly  spend  his 
life  better.  Here  is  something  to  think 
about,  and  thinking  makes  men.  But,  you 
say,  there  is  drudgery  in  it.  Yes,  but  drudg- 
ery makes  men,  and  it  need  not  all  be  drudg- 
ery, for  his  toil  shall  bring  him  under  the 
open  heavens  where  he  shall  see  the  stars  at 
night  and  the  clouds  in  the  morning.  Besides 
this,  chemisty  runs  parallel  with  his  task; 
botany  lies  beside  his  pathway ;  zoology  is  an 
intimately  related  world.  But,  having  set 
out  to  be  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  although  he  is 
no  botanist  and  no  zoologist  and  no  chemist, 
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let  Mm  feel  that  lie  is  nevertheless  engaged 
in  a  dignified  business,  and  may  with  con 
scions  satisfaction  look  every  man  squarely 
in  the  face.  But  let  us  suppose  that  a  man's 
genius  or  the  fates  do  not  lead  to  the  field. 

(2)  Let  us  suppose  instead  it  leads  to  the 
factory  or  the  workshop.  What  then?  I 
answer,  then  it  matters  not ;  there  is  little  to 
choose.  It  is  largely  a  question  of  taste,  of 
aptitude.  When  I  was  a  boy  of  ten,  I  wanted 
to  be  a  blacksmith ;  a  little  later  an  uncle 
offered  me  a  free  scholarship  if  I  would  study 
medicine;  my  father  wanted  me  to  be  a 
farmer,  and  I  ended  by  becoming  a  parson,  — 
and  I  wouldn't  trade  my  work  for  that  of  any 
man  living.  But  it  is  not  because  my  work 
is  better  than  another  man's  work,  but  only 
because  I  like  it  better.  If  I  had  been  led 
into  the  carpenter's  shop  instead  of  the 
pulpit,  I  should  have  had  in  my  task  once 
more  something  to  think  about,  as  noble  and 
worthy  as  that  of  him  who  tills  the  soil.  The 
father  of  Jesus  was  a  carpenter,  and  I  do  not 
remember  that  Jesus  or  his  biographers  ever 
found  occasion  to  apologize  for  his  father's 
trade ;  but,  in  these  progressive  days,  we 
often  hear  a  young  man  speaking  apologeti- 
cally of  the  fact  that  his  father  earns  his 
living  at  the  work-bench.     But  why  should 
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he  apologize  who  has  the  skill  to  build  a  house 
which  becomes  the  home  of  luxury  to  another 
man,  or  who  builds  another  house  which  be- 
comes the  home  of  industry  to  multitudes  of 
his  fellow-men  ?  I  affirm  that  the  supreme 
thing  for  him,  as  well  as  for  other  people,  is 
that  he  have  an  honest  task  to  think  about.  In 
it  he  j&nds  his  life ;  by  it  he  contributes  to  the 
life  of  other  people  ;  through  it  he  makes  the 
world  richer  than  it  could  be  without  his 
toil.  In  order  to  make  it  reputable,  or  even 
religious,  he  does  not  need  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  building  churches  or  chancels,  or  even 
ministers'  parsonages  ;  he  may  throw  himself 
into  it  without  fear  or  favor,  he  may  give 
himself  to  it,  soul  and  body,  heart  and  mind, 
and  in  the  end,  it  will  be  found  that  he  has 
made  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  about  the 
best  contribution  that  he  could  possibly  make. 
The  world  needs  houses  and  bridges  and 
boats  and  wagons  and  musical  instruments 
and  shoes  and  coats  and  hats  and  bonnets, 
and  whoever  shall  bravely  enter  some  field  of 
industry  and  make  a  thing  that  needs  to  be 
made  deserves  to  be  classed  with  the  bene- 
factors of  his  race. 

(3)  But  the  same  laiv  holds  in  every  field 
of  art.  If  the  task  of  the  farmer  and  car- 
penter is  justified  by  the  need  men  have  of 
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houses  to  live  in  and  bread  to  eat,  not  less  is 
the  task  of  the  poet  and  painter  and  the 
sculptor  and  the  musician  justified  by  the 
higher  needs  of  life.  You  say  that  men 
must  have  bread  to  eat  and  houses  to  live  in. 
I  answer,  yes,  they  must,  or  something  will 
happen.  But  with  equal  truth  the  painter 
and  musician  may  say,  men  must  have  music 
to  drink  and  pictures  to  hang  upon  their  walls, 
otherwise  something  will  happen.  In  the 
one  case,  a  man  will  die,  but  dying  isn't  the 
worst  thing.  It  would  often  be  a  quick  and 
easy  solution  for  the  man  and  a  positive 
blessing  to  the  world  if  some  men  would  die, 
provided  they  would  do  it  quickly.  But  to 
die  by  inches,  to  die  from  slow  starvation,  and 
especially  when  that  starvation  relates  to  the 
soul,  to  the  higher  life  of  man,  that  is  infinitely 
more  pathetic  than  any  ordinary  harm  that 
may  be  done.  But  that  is  what  would  happen 
if  there  were  no  poets,  no  sculptors,  no 
painters,  no  musicians.  If  I  may  not  travel 
among  the  Alps,  then  happy  am  I  if  I  may 
hang  the  Alps  upon  my  walls.  I  may  not 
build  a  ship  or  lead  an  army,  but  I  should 
surely  be  glad  if  I  may  invoke  the  god  of 
music,  who  shall  come  and  "  weave  with  his 
invisible  fingers  a  magic  charm  around  the 
soul."     Thus  shall  we  honor  him  who  com- 
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memorates  the  noble  deed  or  the  noble  life 
in  stone  or  bronze,  as  we  should  also  honor 
the  poet  who  with  golden  fancy  weaves  a 
garment  of  beauty  for  our  homelier  thought. 

But  suppose  we  come  away  from  these 
more  ideal  fields  of  thought  where  men  do 
more  visibly  and  consciously  serve  their 
fellow-men,  and  suppose  for  a  moment  that  a 
man  finds  himself  in  a  region  where  at  least 
he  seems  to  serve  himself. 

(4)  In  other  words,  suppose  a  mail's  task  is 
that  of  money -making.  Then  what  ?  Then 
I  affirm  here  is  an  honest  field  of  thought ; 
here  is  a  legitimate  occupation.  In  spite  of 
all  that  the  preachers  and  moralists  have  said 
about  the  dangers  of  wealth  andthedeceitful- 
ness  of  riches,  a  man  can  hardly  be  more  inno- 
cently or  more  wisely  engaged  than  in  money- 
making.  A  man  with  a  little  intelligence 
will  see  that,  instead  of  two  feet,  wealth  will 
give  him  a  hundred ;  instead  of  two  hands,  it 
will  give  him  a  thousand  hands.  He  will  see 
that  it  will  add  wings  and  wheels  and  steam 
and  sail  to  his  powers  of  locomotion.  He 
will  see  that  wealth  is  a  thousand-fold  multi- 
plication of  power.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
certain  limitations  to  money-making,  as  there 
are  to  all  other  occupations,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  by-and-by.  But,  other  things  being 
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equal,  assuming  some  things  as  to  purpose 
and  character,  a  man  cannot  be  more  legiti- 
mately employed  than  in  money-making.  Let 
him  be  rich  if  he  can,  let  him  make  money  if 
he  may,  let  him  rise  early  and  sit  up  late,  let 
him  pursue  his  object  with  unremitting  toil, 
let  him  give  to  it  his  intelligence  and  his 
industry,  and  no  one  shall  say  that  in  his 
chosen  occupation  he  is  not  serving  God  and 
man.  As  Emerson  says  :  "  Every  man  is 
born  to  be  rich.  He  is  thoroughly  related, 
and  is  tempted  out  by  his  appetites  and 
fancies  to  the  conquest  of  this  and  that  piece 
of  nature,  until  he  finds  his  well  being  in  the 
use  of  his  planet,  and  of  more  planets  than 
his  own.  Men  of  sense  esteem  wealth  to  be 
the  assimilation  of  nature  to  themselves,  the 
converting  of  the  sap  and  juices  of  the  planet 
to  the  incarnation  and  nutriment  of  their 
design.  Power  is  what  they  want,  not  candy; 
power  to  execute  their  design,  power  to 
give  legs  and  feet,  form  and  actuality  to 
their  thought,  which,  to  a  clear-sighted  man, 
appears  the  end  for  which  the  universp 
exists,  and  all  its  resources  might  be  well 
applied.  To  be  rich  is  to  have  a  ticket  of 
admission  to  the  master-works  and  chief  men 
of  each  race.  Kings  are  said  to  have  long 
arms,  but  every  man  should  have  long  arms, 
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and  should  pluck  his  living,  his  instruments, 
his  power  and  his  knowing  from  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars."  As  Horace  Greeley  was 
wont  to  say,  "  Go  west,  young  man  ! "  so  say 
I  with  all  my  heart,  •'  Get  rich,  young  man, 
if  you  can,  —  that  is,  if  you  have  a  liking  for 
it  and  a  knack  for  it."  I  have  never  found 
it  convenient  myself  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  money-makers,  but  I  thoroughly  respect 
another  man  who  has.  I  shall  do  well  myself 
if  I  succeed  after  many  years  in  owning  the 
foundation  and  the  superstructure,  as  well  as 
the  front  veranda  of  my  house  in  Eoxbury. 
Nevertheless,  other  things  being  equal,  I 
honor  the  man  who  holds  the  mortgage  on 
my  house  or  owns  a  hundred  other  houses  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  only  saying 
that  I  believe  the  thirst  to  get  rich  is  entirely 
legitimate.  But  it  is  not  more  legitimate  nor 
more  honorable  than  being  a  minister  or 
working  at  the  carpenter's  bench  or  tilling 
the  soil  or  painting  pictures  or  writing  music ; 
it  simply  belongs  with  these.  It  is  an  honest 
object  of  thought,  the  best  thing  a  man  can 
ever  have  and  quite  worthy  to  enlist  all  his 
strength  of  mind  and  body. 

But  now,  having  gone  so  far  in  defence  of 
an  honest  task  as  an  honest  object  of  thought, 
and  having  emphasized  the  necessity  for  a 
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man's  being  for  the  most  part  a  man  of  one 
idea, —  having  thus  far  urged  loyalty  to  a 
single  object,  it  were  surely  well  to  raise 
the  question, 

II.  What  should  be  the  qualifications  of  a 
man's  task,  —  or,  if  you  please,  the  limitations 
of  it  ?  It  is  all  in  vain  for  a  man  to  com- 
plain of  the  limitations  of  life.  It  were 
better  for  him  to  recognize  the  limitations 
and  adjust  himself  to  them.  Birds  may  fly  ; 
man  must  walk,  or  at  best,  run.  Man  is  a 
land  animal,  made  neither  for  the  air  nor  the 
water.  Let  him  recognize  this  and  he  shall 
be  happy  ;  let  him  complain  and  rebel  at  the 
fact,  and  every  fish  and  every  bird  shall  be 
his  superior.  And  just  as  surely  as  every 
man  has  limitations  in  the  air  and  the  water, 
he  also  has  moral  limitations.  He  may 
struggle  and  complain,  but  all  in  vain.  What- 
ever task  he  may  choose  in  life  must  be 
qualified  by  the  fact  that  he  is  not  the  only 
man  on  the  planet.  There  are  other  men  and 
they  are  all  bound  together  by  reciprocal 
moral  obligations,  and  when  a  United  States 
senator  declares  that  "Politics  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  Ten  Commandments ",  or 
when  a  great  financier  contemptuously  and 
profanely  denies  the  rights  of  the  people  and 
with   lordly  vanity  consigns  them  en  masse 
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to  the  infernal  regions  ;  or  when,  in  more 
elegant  phrase,  the  artist  tells  us  we  should 
never  talk  of  a  moral  or  immoral  poem,  that 
all  good  work  aims  at  purely  artistic  effect,  — 
we  shall  answer  all  these  would-be  indepen- 
dent men  :  '^  Very  well,  you  shall  not  live  in 
our  community.  Your  task  and  its  perform- 
ance shall  be  held  to  strict  moral  accounta- 
bility, and  if  you  are  not  willing  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  level,  at  least,  of  tribal  ethics,  in 
which  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, we  shall  cast  you  out  of  the  commun- 
ity and  let  you  hunt  for  some  island  of 
the  sea,  where  your  politics  without  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  your  money-making 
without  integrity,  and  your  art  for  art's  sake 
may  be  pursued  without  moral  molestation." 
I  have  already  said  that  it  seems  to  me  a 
man  is  engaged  in  something  entirely  noble 
when  he  gives  himself  indefatigably  and  with 
profoundest  earnestness  to  the  business  of 
money-making.  In  itself  nothing  can  be  more 
innocent,  nothing  can  be  nobler.  It's  a  good 
thing  to  think  about ;  it's  a  noble  object  of 
thought. 

(1)  But  the  question  of  hoiv  a  onan  shall 
think  is  a  question  of  infinite  importance.  It 
isn't  important  that  a  man  shall  go  ahead 
blindly  and  make  money  for  half  a  century, 
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and  then  give  himself  to  the  business  of 
getting  religion  in  the  latter  end  of  life. 
Some  men  do  that  way,  but  if  they  do,  they 
are  thinking  badly.  A  man  has  a  perfect 
right  to  think  of  money-making,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  isolate  that  from  all  the  virtues 
and  all  the  moralities ;  he  has  a  right  to 
think  of  money-making,  but  not  as  an  individ- 
ual isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
When  he  makes  money,  he  does  it  as  a  part 
of  the  race,  as  a  member  of  the  human  family, 
as  a  member  of  the  state,  of  the  common- 
wealth, of  the  community,  and  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  a  member  of  the  community  rest 
upon  him.  In  these  days  we  hear  much  said 
in  extenuation  of  the  immoralities  of  the 
painter,  sculptor,  poet  and  novelist.  The 
plea  is  that  these  men  are  artists ;  that  art 
has  no  relation  to  virtue  j  that  it  is  not  a 
question  of  morals,  but  of  form  and  color.  It 
is  urged  that  the  moment  you  apply  moral 
standards  to  art,  you  limit  the  perfection  of 
art.  The  only  question,  therefore,  it  is  said, 
that  the  novelist  or  the  painter  shall  consider 
is  the  question  of  a  perfect  art.  And  so  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  we  have  no  end  of 
apologists  for  the  French  school  of  art ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  it  were  as  legitimate  for  a 
man  to  plead  for  freedom  from  moral  stand- 
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ards  in  money-making  as  to  plead  for  free- 
dom from  moral  standards  in  picture-making 
or  novel-making.  There  is  no  good  place  on 
earth  for  a  man  who  is  not  willing  to  be  gov- 
erned by  moral  standards,  unless  he  is  willing 
to  absolutely  isolate  himself  from  every  other 
human  soul.  So  long  as  he  sustains  relation- 
ships with  other  men,  he  shall  think  and  act 
under  the  limitations  of  moral  standards.  If 
he  writes,  he  must  write  truly  and  honestly 
and  purely.  He  must  inevitably  be  judged 
by  the  question  as  to  how  the  results  of  his 
work  affect  the  integrity  and  the  happiness  of 
the  community.  No  elegance  of  style  nor 
perfection  of  metre  may  excuse  the  licen- 
tiousness of  Byron  ;  no  perfection  of  drawing 
nor  skill  in  color  shall  excuse  the  lecherous 
suggestiveness  of  the  modern  French  painter ; 
no  fascination  of  plot  nor  charm  of  style 
shall  excuse  the  baneful  influence  of  George 
Sand  and  her  school  in  fiction.  Whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  all  these  must  be  judged 
by  that  Christian  standard  which  demands 
that  *'  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good 
report,"  men  shall  think  on  these  things, 
and   relate   the   business   of    their  lives   to 
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these  virtues  whicli  make  life  worth  the 
living. 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do 
not  affirm  and  I  do  not  believe  that  every 
poem  a  man  writes  should  have  a  didactic 
end.  If  it  have,  ten  to  one  it  will  be  spoiled 
as  a  poem  and  be  impotent  as  a  sermon.  I 
do  not  affirm  that  whenever  a  man  paints  a 
picture  he  should  do  it  as  an  exposition  of 
some  moral  principle.  Any  such  attempt  would 
paralyze  his  imagination  as  a  painter,  while 
he  would  inevitably  fail  as  an  expositor. 
What  I  affirm  and  all  that  I  affirm  is  that 
whether  a  man  build  a  house,  paint  a  picture, 
chisel  a  statue  or  amass  a  fortune,  he  shall  per- 
form his  task  as  a  member  of  the  community 
and  with  sympathetic  moral  interest. 

(2)  But  if  a  man^s  task  shall  be  qualified 
hy  his  purpose^  it  shall  also  he  qualified  by  his 
character.  The  more  I  see  of  life,  the  more  I 
am  persuaded  that  there  can  be  no  great  work 
in  this  world  without  character.  Character  is 
related  to  genius  in  every  field.  Often  the 
money-maker  has  wrought  his  own  life  into 
his  money-making ;  the  painter  paints  his 
soul  in  every  great  picture  ;  the  musician 
sings  what  he  has  inside  himself;  the 
sculptor  chisels  his  own  life  into  the  marble, 
and  the  orator  speaks  what  he  has  within. 
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Mediocrity  and  inferiority  not  only  are  dis- 
played in  the  face  and  betrayed  in  a  man's 
gait;  they  are  also  wrought  into  his  daily 
task.  The  finished  task  reveals  the  man. 
Henry  Van  Dyke  well  says  of  the  artist : 
'*  Let  evil  get  possession  of  a  man,  so  that  it 
controls  him,  —  not  as  an  enemy  making 
an  occasienal  inroad,  holding  some  outlying 
posts,  —  but  as  a  regnant  power,  swaying  his 
heart  and  life,  and  he  can  never  be  a  truly 
great  artist.  Just  so  far  as  the  evil  that  is 
in  him  touches  his  work,  it  becomes  base. 
Thus  the  savage  moroseness  of  Salvator 
made  his  pictures  gloomy  and  horrible ;  Peru- 
gino's  infidelity,  his  low  spirit  of  material 
greed,  destroyed  at  last  the  power  of  his 
painting,  so  that  he  could  only  cover  his 
canvases  with  wearisome  "  sacred  conversa- 
tions," in  which  the  saints  were  idiots,  and 
had  nothing  to  say  to  each  other;  Byron's 
unbridled  and  rebellious  pride,  which  made 
him  revolt  against  all  authority  and  restraint, 
barred  him,  with  all  his  natural  gifts,  from 
the  first  rank  of  poets,  belittled,  debased, 
paralyzed  his  genius ;  led  him  at  last  to 
waste  his  powers  in  the  composition  of  such 
a  work  as  '  Don  Juan,'  of  which  we  may  say 
it  was  a  mass  of  sensual  and  bitter  doggerel, 
lit  up  by  flashes  of  wit  and  rare  gleams  of 
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poetry,  the  melancholy  monument  of  a  noble 
mind  toiling  in  slavery  to  base  passions.  The 
fame  which  it  once  borrowed  from  the  strik- 
ing personality  of  its  author,  has  faded  away, 
and  it  is  now  read  chiefly  by  the  ghouls  of 
literature,  who  nightly  feed  upon  the  corrup- 
tions which  they  exhume  from  books  dead 
and  buried.  When  we  compare  this  pitiable 
fulfilment  with  Byron's  early  power  and 
promise,  who  can  doubt  that  one  of  England's 
greatest  poets  was  spoiled  by  an  evil  temper 
and  a  licentious  life  ?  "  Emerson  says  sub- 
stantially the  same  thing  in  other  words : 
*'  The  moral  is  the  measure  of  health,  and  in 
the  voice  of  genius  I  hear  invariably  the 
moral  tone,  even  when  it  is  disowned  in 
words,  — health,  melody,  and  a  wider  horizon 
belong  to  moral  sensibility."  What  is  true 
of  art  is  true  of  everything  that  men  do.  The 
little  man  speaks  and  acts  and  lives  his  own 
littleness ;  the  immoral  man  impregnates  his 
daily  task  with  his  own  immorality ;  the 
really  great  man,  whether  poet,  painter, 
orator  or  statesman,  speaks  out  of  his  own 
soul.  Having  thought  upon,  and  himself 
been  permeated  with  the  true,  the  honest,  the 
pure,  unconsciously  truth  and  purity  and 
goodness  have  been  wrought  into  every  deed 
of  life. 
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If,  then,  it  be  true  that  the  task  is  modi- 
fied by  the  character  of  the  man,  then  how 
is  the  demand  for  manly  men  enlarged  !  It 
is  not  merely  the  builder,  the  electrician,  the 
farmer,  the  lawyer  and  the  minister  who  are 
needed  ;  what  is  really  needed  are  these  plus 
a  little  more  manhood.  There  are  plenty  of 
laborers  in  every  field,  but  not  enough  men 
whose  labor  is  touched  by  that  strange  qual- 
ity described  by  the  single  word,  character. 
If  you  are  living  on  a  new  street,  you  may  be 
anxious  to  have  neighbors,  but  you  are  a 
great  deal  more  anxious  about  the  quality  of 
your  neighbors.  Your  neighbors  must  be 
fair-minded,  honorable,  genial,  neighborly, 
genuine.  No,  it  is  not  enough  for  them  to  be 
honorable  on  change,  genial  to  customers,  and 
upright  in  trade.  They  are  to  be  your  neigh- 
bors on  your  street  and,  upon  the  whole, 
they  will  be  there  rather  more  than  down- 
town. Yes,  you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  good 
house,  but,  above  all,  you  will  have  a  good 
man.  Not  even  a  man's  domestic  life  can  be 
excused  from  this  qualification  of  character. 
Look  into  the  eye  of  a  noble-minded  woman, 
and  if  you  have  discernment  you  shall 
read  there  the  unmistakable  advertisement, 
"  Wanted,  a  real  man."  Not  such  a  one  as 
Shakespeare  described  when  he  said,  "  God 
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made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for  a 
man,"  —  though  the  advertisement  is  too 
often  answered  by  such,  —  but  a  real  man  of 
heart  and  brain.  Across  this  garden  of  virtue 
let  no  rude  foot  come  ;  let  no  unclean  hand 
pluck  the  fragrant  flowers.  Into  this  hal- 
lowed sanctuary  of  a  woman's  love  let  no 
irreverent  brawler  enter.  Upon  this  sacred 
altar  let  no  sacrifice  be  offered  to  gods  of 
flesh  or  gold.  Wanted,  a  man,  whose  bearing 
has  in  it  the  royalty  of  honor,  whose  counte- 
nance bears  the  seal  of  truth,  and  whose 
smile  reveals  an  ocean  of  tenderness. 

Thus,  in  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  trade 
of  life,  it  is  not  the  artisan,  nor  even  the 
artist,  who  is  needed ;  it  is  the  man  of  char- 
acter. Give  us  a  few  real  men  and  we  shall 
launch  and  man  any  ship  of  thought,  drill 
and  equip  any  army  of  reform,  meet  and 
defeat  any  foe  of  wrong.  Give  us  a  few  real 
men  and  the  church  is  safe,  the  state  is  safe, 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come.  Given 
a  few  real  men  for  society,  —  men  who  know 
that  they  have  wide  human  relations,  who 
have  caught  a  vision  of  human  brotherhood, 
generous  men,  men  of  heart  and  soul,  —  and 
civilization  is  secure.  Not  such  as  Cowley 
described  when  he  said  :  "  Man  is  too  near 
all  kinds  of  beasts,  —  a  fawning  dog,  a  roar 
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ing  lion,  a  thieving  fox,  a  robbing  wolf,  a 
dissembling  crocodile,  a  treacherous  decoy  and 
a  rapacious  vulture."  But  rather  such  as 
Emerson  described  when  he  said  :  "  0,  rich 
and  various  man,  —  thou  palace  of  sight  and 
sound,  carrying  in  thy  senses  the  morning 
and  the  night,  and  the  unfathomable  galaxy ; 
in  thy  brain  the  geometry  of  the  city  of  God ; 
in  thy  heart  the  power  of  love  and  the 
realms  of  right  and  wrong." 

Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  something  of 
this  splendid  picture  shall  be  realized  by  each 
man  who  accepts  from  the  hands  of  God  an 
honest  task  ?  So  far  as  it  is  possible  at  all, 
it  must  come  by  the  frank  acknowledgment 
that  every  task  must  be  modified  by  the 
moral  purpose  and  the  character  of  the  man, 
for,  as  Eichard  Eealf  puts  it : 

"  Back  of  the  canvas  that  tlirobs  the  painter  is 

hinted  and  hidden ; 
Into  the  statue  that    breathes  the  soul    of    the 

sculptor  is  bidden; 
Under  the  joy  that  is  felt  lie  the  infinite  issues  of 

feeling  ; 
Crowning    the   glory  revealed  is  the  glory  that 

crowns  the  revealing. 
Great  are  the  symbols  of  being,  but  that  which  is 

symboled  is  greater ; 
Yastthe  create  and  beheld,  but  vaster  the  inward 

creator." 
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The  way  is  dark,  my  Father !    cloud  on  cloud 

Is  gathering  quickly  o'er  my  head;  and  loud 

The  thunders  roar  above  me.    See,  I  stand 

Like  one  bewildered.     Father,  take  my  hand, 

And  through  the  gloom  lead  safely  home  Thy  child. 

The  way  is  long,  my  Father !  and  my  soul 
Longs  for  the  rest  and  quiet  of  the  goal. 
While  yet  I  journey  through  this  weary  land. 
Keep  me  from  wandering !    Father,  take  my  hand ; 
Quickly  and  straight  lead  to  heaven's  gate,  thy  child. 

The  cross  is  heavy.  Father!    I  have  borne 
It  long,  and  still  do  bear  it.    Let  my  worn 
And  fainting  spirit  rise  to  that  blessed  land 
Where  crowns  are  given.    Father,  take  my  hand ; 
And,  reaching  down,  lead  to  the  crown  Thy  child. 

The  way  is  dark,  my  child,  but  leads  to  light ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  always  walk  by  sight. 
My  dealings  now  thou  canst  not  understand ; 
I  meant  it  so ;  but  I  will  take  thy  hand. 
And  through  the  gloom  lead  safely  home  My  child. 

Henry  N.  Cobb. 
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And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  and  blessed  them.    Luke  xxiv.  50. 

The  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion  is  ended, 
the  resurrection  is  an  assured  fact.  Out  of 
the  ashes  of  despair  a  new  hope  has  been 
born  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples.  Yet  they 
are  still  full  of  wonder,  for  Jesus  is  appear- 
ing and  disappearing  and  reappearing,  talking 
with  them,  showing  them  his  hands  and  his 
side,  breaking  bread  with  them,  confirming 
their  hopes,  recalling  his  former  words, 
reminding  them  of  the  prophets,  —  and  so 
they  go  on  from  day  to  day  until  at  last  we 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  in  these 
words  :  "  And  he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and 
blessed  them,  and  it  came  to  pass  while  he 
blessed  them  that  he  was  parted  from  them 
and  carried  up  into  heaven." 

On  this  day  of  the  ascension,  when  Jesus 
left  the  city  with  his  disciples,  we  have  no 
hint  as  to  whither  he  was  going ;  whether  it 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  longer  journey, 
or  whether  Jesus  had  in  mind  to  lead  them 
out   perhaps  to  some  part  of  the  Mount  of 
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Olives  as  to  the  place  of  his  ascension,  we  do 
not  know.  We  have  this  simplest  of  all 
narratives,  without  special  significance  in 
itself  that  he  led  them  as  far  as  to  Bethany. 
Then  came  the  blessing  and  the  ascension. 
It  is  a  mere  incident  in  the  gospel  story,  and 
at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be  almost  too 
trivial  for  a  moment's  attention.  It  contains 
in  itself  no  doctrine  and  has  in  itself  no 
special  signification.  Yet  it  does  contain  a 
suggestion  of  what  God  has  been  doing  with 
his  children  in  all  ages,  and  is  doing  today 
with  us  as  he  has  been  doing  with  all  his 
other  children  in  every  time  and  every  land. 
It  suggests  the  beginning  of  things  with  a 
hint  that  something  else  should  follow. 
Nowhere  are  we  led  all  the  way.  We  are 
led  a  little  way  and  then  commanded  to  go 
alone. 

I.  See  how  wide  is  the  application  of  this 
thought  in  the  ordinary  educational  processes 
of  human  life.  Nowhere  are  we  directly  led 
or  guided  very  far  by  another  hand.  How- 
ever precious  the  friendship,  we  may  not  lean 
upon  it  unduly  ;  however  great  the  book  we 
may  not  rely  upon  it  entirely ;  however  strong 
the  hand,  the  time  comes  in  each  human  life 
when  a  man  must  learn  to  use  his  own  hands. 
Notice  the  application  of  this  principle, 
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(1)  To  ahilclhood.  With,  what  infinite 
patience  the  mother  cares  for  the  baby  in  her 
arms !  I^o  sacrifice  is  too  great,  the  hours 
are  never  too  long,  the  exactions  of  the  inno- 
cent little  tyrant  all  seem  natural  and  not  at 
all  to  be  avoided.  Day  and  night  are  all  one 
to  her ;  she  will  not  rebel,  she  will  not  com- 
plain; she  will  give  herself  unselfishly  and 
unremittingly  to  the  least  want  of  the  little 
one.  But  there  comes  a  time  at  last  in  the 
life  of  the  child  when  he  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  being  independent.  He  needs  no 
longer  the  support  of  hand  or  arm ;  he  will 
sit  alone,  leaning  this  way  and  that  way  with- 
out support,  learns  the  art  of  balancing. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  mother  draws  a 
sigh  of  relief.  For  the  present,  she  will  go 
no  farther ;  he  must  be  left  alone  for  a  while. 
Or,  to  make  the  lesson  still  more  vivid,  let  it 
be  the  art  of  walking  which  the  child  is  learn- 
ing instead  of  that  earlier  process  of  sitting 
alone.  Could  anything  ever  be  more  delight- 
fully interesting  to  the  onlooker  than  the 
struggles  of  the  child  in  learning  to  balance 
upon  his  own  tiny,  unmanageable  little  limbs? 
He  reels  and  staggers  and  falls,  and  struggles 
to  his  feet  and  falls  again  ;  he  is  held  or 
partially  held  and  steadied  by  the  mother's 
hand  until  at  last  he  struggles  quite  away 
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from  her  and  goes  alone.  She  has  come  with 
with  him  as  far  as  Bethany  .  Perhaps  with 
tears  and  some  sorrow  she  leaves  him  there, 
but  leaves  him  with  a  blessing  to  go  on  to 
larger  achievements  a  little  later. 

(2)  Then  in  later  life  there  is  another 
period  of  leading,  hut  here  again  no  farther 
than  Bethany.  A  father  says  concerning  his 
son :  "  I  would  be  so  glad,  if  I  could,  to 
fortify  him  against  a  toil  so  bitter  and  unre- 
lenting as  mine  has  been.  In  the  early  years 
of  our  married  life,  I  had  the  dream  of  for- 
tune. I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  lay 
away  something  to  leave  my  child,  but  there 
came  days  of  idleness,  of  sickness  and  other 
forms  of  adversity,  and  now  I  see  that  I  am 
never  to  be  rich.  But  I  do  intend  to  give 
my  boy  an  education.  He  has  finished  the 
grammar  school  and  high  school;  he  has 
entered  college.  I  mean  to  stand  by  him  till 
he  gets  through  college.  I  shall  lead  him 
out  as  far  as  graduation  day,  and  then, — 
well,  then  he  must  go  alone,  I  cannot  go 
any  farther  with  him."  No,  dear  heart,  you 
cannot,  and  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
you  cannot.  Jesus  led  his  disciples  only  as 
far  as  Bethany  and  left  them  there.  No 
matter  how  great  your  love,  you  cannot  hold 
up  your  boy  forever.     There  shall   come   a 
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time  at  last  when  he  must  stand  upon  his 
own  feet,  when  he  must  walk  alone  and  fight 
the  battle  with  only  the  consciousness  that 
you  love  him  still. 

(3)  In  another  case  it  will  not  he  gradua- 
tion day  of  college,  hut  some  hegin7iing  of 
business.  Then  even  the  father,  with  all  his 
pride  and  all  his  solicitude,  must  say,  '*  There 
my  boy,  that  is  all  I  can  do ;  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  more,  but  it  is  impossible.  Henceforth 
you  must  hoe  your  own  row.  But  do  not 
be  discouraged;  have  a  brave  heart  and  an 
earnest  faith ;  be  generous,  be  earnest,  be 
noble  ;  fight  your  own  battle  in  a  manly  way, 
and  God  bless  you."  Many  a  young  man 
would  gladly  be  led  farther  than  Bethany, 
and  many  a  one  is,  but  generally  to  his  own 
hurt.  Many  a  young  man  is  set  up  in  busi- 
ness and  fails,  is  set  up  again  and  fails  again, 
is  set  up  again  and  fails  once  more,  and  so 
on  until  at  last  it  becomes  pretty  clear  that  if 
he  is  to  make  any  advance  in  life  at  all,  he 
must  be  led  all  the  way.  It  is  no  real  kind- 
ness to  a  young  man  to  set  him  up  in  business 
too  often.  Generally  it  would  be  better  if 
the  leading  were  to  end  at  Bethany,  for  this 
is  the  law  of  life.  The  creeping  days  must 
end,  walking  must  be  learned  ;  reading  must 
follow  spelling.  The  hour  comes  when  the 
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blessing  must  be  received,  and  even  the 
dearest  friend  on  earth  shall  go  out  of  sight 
and  leave  us  alone.  This  is  the  law  of  all 
progress. 

II.  Noiv  do  ive  not  have  here  the  suggestion 
of  what  is  going  on  in  all  the  realm  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  life  ?  We  are  forever 
being  led  a  little  way,  and  then  when  we 
have  grown  a  little  self-reliant,  we  are  being 
left  and  commanded  to  walk  alone.  Just  as 
the  mother  teaches  her  child  to  sit,  then  to 
creep,  then  to  stand  and  then  to  walk,  so 
God  is  teaching  men  the  simple  lessons  of 
life.  He  does  not  go  with  them  all  the  way ; 
he  goes  only  a  little  way,  and  then  leaves 
them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation.  We 
may  complain,  but  all  our  complaining  will 
be  of  no  avail.  God  would  rather  hear  us 
complain  or  even  hear  us  arraign  his  wisdom, 
than  to  leave  us  weaklings.  Men  must  learn 
to  walk  by  walking.  They  must  win  the 
battle  by  fighting  it  out.  God  puts  faith  into 
the  heart  and  nerve  into  the  arm,  and  bids 
each  soul  go  forth  to  battle  and  win  its  own 
victories.  Now  notice  a  few  special  applica- 
tions of  this  thought  to  men's  spiritual 
progress.     How  often  I  have  heard  people  say, 

(1)  Is  it  not  strange  that  Jesus  taught  hut 
three  short  years  of  his  life  ?  Men  say,  Why 
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did  he  not  begin  earlier  ?  Others  say,  Why 
did  he  not  continue  later  ?  He  had  only 
just  begun  to  make  men  understand  him. 
Even  his  own  disciples  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  the  deeper  meanings  of  his 
thought.  They  had  well  -  nigh  forgotten 
even  that  he  was  to  rise  after  his  death. 
Others  say,  "  How  did  God  expect  to  save 
the  world  by  three  short  years  of  a  savior's 
life  ?  Why  did  Jesus  die  so  young  ?  "  To 
all  these  the  only  answer  is  :  God  never 
does  lead  men  farther  than  Bethany  ;  so  he 
led  the  world  at  this  time,  and  oh,  how  short 
a  way  it  seemed  to  the  puzzled,  troubled 
disciples,  lying  as  it  were  under  the  very 
shadow  of  Jerusalem ;  and  yet,  after  all,  as 
we  look  back  across  the  centuries  and  see  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  under  the  inspir- 
ation of  that  wonderful  life,  we  see  that 
Bethany  was  not  so  near  Jerusalem,  after  all. 
It  was  perhaps  far  enough  ;  the  world  could 
not  be  held  upon  its  feet  forever.  Men  must 
learn  to  walk ;  men  must  toil  and  struggle 
and  suffer  and  wait. 

(2)  In  these  days  ive  see  God  leading  some 
men  as  far  as  the  Bible.  And  they  seem 
able  to  get  no  farther.  They  say  :  "  I  sup- 
pose the  Bible  contains  the  way  of  salvation. 
It  has  been  recognized  as  the  spiritual  guide 
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book  for  men  for  many  centuries,  but  it  is  so 
hard  to  understand.  It  does  not  seem  clear 
to  me.  Oh,  for  some  divine  revelation  today 
to  translate  all  its  meaning  and  make  it 
simple.  Why  did  God  give  us  a  book  so 
hard  to  understand  ?  Why  did  he  leave  us 
with  a  half -revelation  of  himself  and  his 
truth  ?  "  What  these  people  really  mean  to 
ask  is,  Why  does  not  God  carry  us  all  the 
way  ?  Why  does  he  not  stand  immediately 
before  us  and  speak  to  us  in  a  human  lan- 
guage as  simple  as  the  language  of  a  human 
mother  ?  Why  does  he  leave  any  occasion 
for  thought,  any  reason  for  faith  ?  I  cannot 
imagine  any  other  reason  than  that  Bethany 
was  as  far  as  it  was  good  for  him  to  go. 

Other  people  having  received  the  Bible, 
and  having  perhaps  heard  its  central  mes- 
sage, stand  as  I  imagine  some  of  the  disciples 
stood,  gazing  into  the  sky  looking  after  the 
Master.  They  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  a 
holy  joy  ;  but  it  is  the  joy  of  paralysis,  and 
not  the  joy  of  inspiration  to  nobler  achieve- 
ment. Instead  of  following  the  Master,  the 
story  of  whose  life  the  Bible  tells,  instead  of 
worshipping  the  God  whom  the  Bible  reveals 
they  come  to  look  at  Bethany  as  final.  They 
do  not  turn  back  into  the  troubled  city,  or 
press  onward  to  enlarge  the  journey.     They 
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are  tempted  to  encamp  in  Bethany  and  wait 
there  for  the  re-appearing  of  their  Lord.  Ah, 
these  need  to  remember  that  the  soul  is 
larger  than  the  Bible,  that  the  life  is  deeper 
and  profounder  than  the  book  which  reveals 
its  significance  and  guides  its  way.  God 
would  have  no  man  wait  in  Bethany.  Happy 
indeed  if  the  Bible  leads  a  man  to  a  certain 
point  in  his  spiritual  development,  but  let 
him  not  pause  there,  let  him  not  treat  the 
Bible  as  a  fetish,  as  an  idol,  as  a  resting 
place,  but  let  him  press  on  from  Bethany  to 
some  higher  goal. 

(3)  And  so  ivith  certain  of  the  symbols  and 
ceremonials  of  the  Christian  church.  Some  of 
these  are  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
What  are  these,  any  of  them  or  all  of  them, 
but  the  leading  of  the  child  ?  What  are  they 
but  helps  in  the  early  stages  of  life  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  ever  entirely  to  abandon  them. 
But  I  do  say  that  life  ought  to  rise  above 
them,  ought  to  stand  upon  them.  Each  one 
stands  as  a  Bethany  mark  toward  which  God 
leads  us,  and  from  which  he  leaves  us,  not  to 
stand  and  gaze  into  the  sky,  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  ceremonial  itself ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  give  it  up  because  it  does  not  teach 
us  more.  God  leaves  us  there,  expecting  us 
to  go  on,  to  grow,  to  develop  our   spiritual 
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natures.  It  is  not  the  journey's  end ;  it  is  the 
journey's  beginning.  Life  is  a  larger  thing 
than  all  these  symbols,  all  these  helps  ;  they 
lead  toward  life  ;  life  is  the  goal. 

(4)  Other  men  are  led  to  the  Bethany  of  the 
church.  Many  hundreds,  on  this  Easter 
day,  will  arrive  there,  conducted  thus  far,  no 
doubt,  by  the  Saviour  himself.  In  these  days 
they  have  been  thinking  of  the  Master ;  they 
have  felt  his  personal  presence  with  them ; 
they  arrive  today  at  that  point  where  the 
Master  leaves  them  in  the  care  of  the  church. 
What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  on  the  one  side  a 
good  many  of  them  will  come  to  think  of 
Bethany  as  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  of 
God.  They  have  become  members  of  the 
Christian  church.  That  is  final,  —  no  more 
effort,  no  more  trial,  no  more  toil,  no  more 
growth  in  grace,  no  deepening  of  the  springs 
of  life.  Others  with  high  hopes  will  have 
reached  Bethany  expecting  the  Lord  to  go 
with  them  a  long  way  farther.  They  feel 
their  weakness,  their  incompetency,  their 
lack  of  faith,  their  want  of  courage.  They 
are  afraid  to  go  alone.  To  all  such  I  think 
God  would  say  :  "No,  the  Master  cannot  go 
with  you  all  the  way ;  here  he  leaves  you  ; 
here  he   passes   out   of  sight ;    here   is   the 
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ascension."     Let  ine  make  but  a  single  other 
application. 

(5)  To  many  an  anxious  heart  the  chief  est 
suggestion  of  the  Easter  time  will  be  that  of 
the  future  life.  Eagerly  they  recall  the  scene 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  All  their  life  long  they  have  been 
longing  for  some  clear  evidence  of  an  immor- 
tal life.  They  wonder  if  they  shall  meet 
theii  loved  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.  How  eagerly  they  have  clasped  the 
hands  of  Jesus,  as  by  his  own  resurrection  he 
has  led  them  out  to  this  Bethany  of  a  new-born 
hope  ;  and  then  he  passes  out  of  sight,  and 
they  look  and  look  and  wonder  and  wonder, 
and  say  :  "  Oh,  that  he  might  have  led  me  a 
little  farther  !  I  seem  to  see  a  breaking  day ; 
I  seem  to  see  faint  glimmers  of  light ;  but  I 
would  penetrate  the  mists  of  the  morning,  I 
would  see  over  into  the  land  of  immortal 
life.  Why  did  Jesus  leave  me  here  ?  "  The 
only  answer  that  can  be  made  is  that  Bethany 
was  far  enough  to  go.  Better  that  even  in 
the  realms  of  faith  men  should  be  left  alone. 
Sometimes  in  our  bitterest  disappointments 
and  deepest  sorrows,  Bethany  does  indeed 
seem  to  lie  near  the  city.  One  seems  to  have 
travelled  with  the  Master  only  a  little  way. 
And  yet  what  multitudes  of  souls  have  gone 
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on  from  the  point  of  Christ's  resurrection  to 
a  larger  and  larger  faith. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  there  are  two  thoughts 
worthy  of  special  attention.  In  the  first 
place,  notice  that  Jesus  does  not  leave  the 
disciples  without  his  blessing.  Before  he 
disappears  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and  blesses 
them.  Already  they  had  had  one  great  trial 
of  their  faith  in  the  death  of  the  Master. 
Now  they  were  to  have  another  trial  of  their 
faith  in  his  disappearance.  Ah,  how  many 
trials  of  our  faith  each  one  of  us  has  along 
the  way  of  this  common,  every-day  life.  The 
sorrows  of  life  come  in  a  thousand  forms, 
never  welcome,  and  often  borne  bitterly  and 
even  resentfully.  What  the  world  needs  to 
know  is,  that  whether  in  joy  or  sorrow,  and 
no  matter  in  what  form  the  sorrow  or  disap- 
pointment comes,  there  is  always  in  it  and 
above  it  a  blessing  of  God,  if  only  one  were 
able  to  understand  it.  God  does  not  leave 
his  children  without  a  blessing.  If  he  comes 
in  some  unrecognizable  form,  he  comes  with 
hands  full  of  blessing.  If  he  disappears 
again,  if  he  goes  away  and  leaves  his  children, 
he  leaves  them  with  his  blessing. 

But  more  important  than  this  is  the 
thought  that  really  he  does  not  go  away  at  all. 
With  many  different  changes  of  expression, 
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Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  again  and  again, 
**  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world."  As  to  mere  mortal  sight, 
Jesus  did  indeed  leave  his  disciples.  He 
disappeared  from  their  human  vision  only  to 
reappear  in  every  vital  moment  of  their  lives 
to  their  spiritual  vision.  That  faith  is  poor 
and  mean  indeed  which  needs  the  visible 
bodily  presence  of  a  great  companionship 
perpetually  reminding  it  of  its  reality.  Shall 
we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  George  Washington  have  actually 
left  the  American  people  forever  ?  Is  there 
nothing  of  the  sublime  presence  left  ?  Have 
we  such  poverty  of  imagination  that  we  do 
not  know  what  they  would  think  and  what 
they  would  say  and  how  they  would  act  if 
they  were  living  today  ?  Do  they  not  live 
and  shall  they  not  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  ?  Can  it  be  that  the 
great  patriotic  impulse  of  their  lives  is  lost 
forever  ?  Are  they  no  longer  of  the  world 
and  in  the  world?  Do  we  not  know  that 
there  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth  which 
may  erase  the  influence  of  these  great  lives 
from  the  lives  of  their  countrymen  ?  How 
much  truer  is  it,  then,  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ !  While  he  was  present  with  his  dis- 
ciples in  visible  form,  they  were  children,  — 
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children  in  faith,  children  in  deeds.  They 
were  reverent  learners,  leaning  upon  the 
Master,  dependent  upon  his  words  for  their 
daily  and  hourly  life.  It  must  needs  be,  if 
they  were  ever  to  become  men  and  women 
spiritually  self-reliant,  brave,  earnest,  fit  to 
become  soldiers  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
They  must  give  up  the  bodily  presence  of 
Jesus  for  that  diviner,  more  potent  presence 
of  his  spirit.  But  he  did  not  leave  his  world, 
he  did  not  abandon  his  disciples ;  his  spirit 
has  always  been  with  every  true  believer. 
That  spirit  is  in  the  world  today ;  it  is  in 
the  church,  it  is  an  animating,  all-pervading 
influence,  enriching,  blessing  human  life. 

As  to  his  visible  presence,  Jesus  could 
indeed  lead  his  immediate  disciples  only  as 
far  as  Bethany,  but  as  to  his  spiritual  pres- 
ence he  is  leading  the  world  still.  Only, 
let  none  of  us  be  satisfied  to  pause  at  the 
Bethany  goal.  Let  us,  with  the  vision  of  the 
ascending  Master  before  us,  press  on  and  on, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  turning  not  backward  but  going  forward 
ever  more,  with  the  full  conviction  that, 
though  out  of  sight,  he  will  still  be  with  us, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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How  dream-like  and  unstable  is  the  form 

That  wraps  the  spirit  in  its  earthly  veil! 

In  ceaseless  flight  the  winged  atoms  haste 

From  earth  and  sea  and  air  —  a  rescuing  host  — 

To  build  anew  this  fast  dissolving  frame 

That  with  each  movement,  with  each  thought  casts 

off 
The  perished  cells  which  die  that  we  may  live. 
This  solid  flesh  so  firm  is  but  a  shape, 
A  candle  flame  that  seems  from  hour  to  hour 
The  same  in  form,  unchanged  in  brilliancy; 
Yet  through  the  flame  there  flows  a  ceaseless  stream 
Of  particles  ablaze  with  heat,  that  give 
Themselves  its  form  and  beauty  to  maintain. 
As  burns  this  candle  flame  with  passing  days 
From  infancy  to  age,  what  flitting  shapes, 
What  weakness,  vigor  and  decrepitude 
Hide  from  our  view  the  ever-constant  soul ! 
We  feel  faint  stirrings  of  immortal  youth 
And  start  with  wonder  at  our  fading  flesh; 
And  when  this  changing  mask  we  have  outgrown 
Or  when  the  Lord  of  life  shall  call  us  hence, 
Then  shall  we  suddenly  be  clothed  upon 
With  some  more  glorious  form  of  vaster  powers. 
Henry  Nehemiah  Dodge. 
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O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting  ?    O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 
I  Cor.  IV.  55. 

It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  all  men  may 
rise  to  such  sublime  heights  of  triumphant 
faith  as  these  words  imply,  but  it  is  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  multitudes  of  men  rest 
with  a  firm  and  abiding  conviction  in  the 
thought  that  the  soul  of  man  survives  the 
grave.  It  is  probably  true  in  multitudes  of 
cases  that  the  belief  is  either  instinctive,  in 
some  measure  intuitive,  or  the  result  of 
teaching  in  childhood.  In  such  cases,  it 
would  often  be  hard  for  men  to  give  a  sub- 
stantial reason  for  their  faith.  They  simply 
believe  with  more  or  less  of  firmness  in 
immortality,  and  have  never  brought  their 
belief  to  the  bar  of  reason.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  faith  in  immortality  has  in  other 
multitudes  of  cases  survived  the  shock  of 
sorrow  on  the  one  side  and  of  rude  debate 
on  the  other.  In  such  cases,  the  belief  in 
immortality  has  come  to  be  as  much  a  matter 

*Upon  re-reading  this  sermon  I  am  conscious  of  having 
been  more  largely  influenced  in  some  of  the  arguments  by 
Dr.  Moxom's  address  before  the  Congress  of  Religions  than 
appears  in  the  typographical  acknowledgment. 
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of  rational  conviction  as  lias  belief  in  the 
present  life.  While  I  cannot  hope  to  furnish 
for  another  such  rational  basis  for  his  own 
personal  belief  in  immortality,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  worth  while  to  put  in  order  some  of  the 
considerations  which  have  had  weight  with 
thoughtful  men.  This  shall  be  my  task  this 
morning. 

The  first  consideration  of  moment  seems  to 
me  to  be  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  whose  evi- 
dence is  to  be  found  in  physical  science. 
That  is,  the  question  lies  wholly  without  the 
pale  of  science.  In  other  words,  science  has 
nothing  direct  to  say  on  the  question.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  who  has  been  called  the  prince 
of  agnostics,  declares  :  ''  As  physical  science 
states  this  problem,  it  seems  to  stand  thus  : 
Is  there  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
series  of  states  of  consciousness,  which  has 
been  causally  associated  for  three-score  years 
and  ten  with  the  arrangement  and  movement 
of  innumerable  millions  of  successively  differ- 
ent material  molecules,  can  be  continued  in 
like  association  with  some  substance  which 
has  not  the  properties  of  '  matter  and  force  '  ? 
As  Kant  said,  on  a  like  occasion,  '  If  anybody 
can  answer  that  question,  he  is  just  the  man 
I  want  to  see.'  If  he  says  that  consciousness 
cannot  exist  except  in  relation  of  cause  and 
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effect  with,  certain  organic  molecules,  I  must 
ask  how  he  knows  that ;  and  if  he  says  it  can, 
I  must  put  the  same  question.  And  I  am 
afraid  that,  like  jesting  Pilate,  I  shall  not 
think  it  worth  while  (having  but  little  time 
before  me)  to  wait  for  an  answer." 

Professor  Asa  Gray,  who  was  himself  a 
believer  in  immortality,  says  practically  the 
same  thing  in  these  words  :  '^  I  suppose  that, 
though  it  is  not  science,  —  certainly  not 
physical  and  physiological  science,  —  that 
brings  immortality  to  light,  modern  science 
does  not  really  tend  to  put  out  that  light. 
Yet,  if  that  light  were  quenched,  *I  know  not 
wbere/  in  modern  science  alone,  '  is  that 
Promethean  heat  that  can  that  light  relume.'  " 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  science  is  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  of  immortality.  It  is  simply  the 
declaration  that  science  has  nothing  to  say 
on  the  subject.  Dr.  James  D.  Dana  of  Yale 
College  has  put  himself  on  record  in  these 
words :  "  I  have  the  fullest  confidence  that 
there  is  nothing  in  science,  or  any  possible 
results  from  investigations  of  nature,  against 
immortality. '^ 

Of  course  I  do  not  leave  out  of  account  the 
materialistic  point  of  view  which  identifies 
mind  with  organism,  and  from  which  it  is 
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declared  that  thought  is  "  secreted ''  by  the 
brain.  I  do  not  forget  this  point  of  view, 
but  that  it  is  based  on  assumption  and  is 
quite  unscientific,  perhaps  no  one  has  declared 
quite  so  emphatically  as  John  Fisk.  "  The 
only  thing,"  he  says,  "  which  cerebral  physi- 
ology tells  us,  when  studied  with  the  aid  of 
molecular  physics,  is  against  the  materialist, 
as  far  as  it  goes.  It  tells  us  that,  during  the 
present  life,  although  thought  and  feeling 
are  always  manifested  in  connection  with  a 
peculiar  form  of  matter,  yet  by  no  possibility 
can  thought  and  feeling  be  in  any  sense  the 
products  of  matter.  Nothing  could  be  more 
grossly  unscientific  than  the  famous  remark 
of  Cabanis,  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  as 
the  liver  secretes  bile.  It  is  not  even  correct 
to  say  that  thought  goes  on  in  the  brain. 
What  goes  on  in  the  brain  is  an  amazingly 
complex  series  of  molecular  movements,  with 
which  thought  and  feeling  are  in  some 
unknown  way  correlated,  not  as  effects  or  as 
causes,  but  as  concomitants  —  the  material- 
istic assumption  —  that  the  life  of  the  soul 
accordingly  ends  with  the  life  of  the  body  is 
perhaps  the  most  colossal  instance  of  baseless 
assumption  that  is  known  in  the  history  of 
philosophy." 

Let  us,  then,   dismiss  this   aspect  of  the 
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question  with  the  assurance  that  the  facts  of 
man's  higher  life  do  not  lie  within  the  field 
of  scientific  evidence.  Man's  real  life  has  to 
do  with  thought,  love,  aspiration,  hope,  faith, 
truth,  and,  as  Dr.  Moxom  says,  "When  one 
demands  scientific  proof  of  immortality,  it  is 
as  if  he  demanded  the  linear  measurement  of 
a  principle,  or  the  troy-weight  of  an  emotion, 
or  the  color  of  an  affection  ;  or  as  if  he  should 
insist  on  finding  the  human  soul  with  his 
scalpel  or  microscope."  But  having  admitted 
that  physical  science  is  quite  silent  on  the 
whole  subject,  let  us  as  freely  admit  that 
there  are  one  or  two  presumptions  of  great 
significance. 

(1)  There  is  the  presumption  of  man's 
universal  belief.  For  myself  I  should  not 
care  to  attempt  to  exalt  this  into  an  argument 
for  immortality.  Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
of  prime  importance  to  ignore  the  legitimate 
inferences  justifiable  from  the  fact  that  men 
in  every  age  and  every  nation  have  longed  for 
and  believed  in  the  continuity  of  conscious 
life  beyond  the  grave.  Nor  is  this  a  belief 
belonging  to  the  infancy  of  the  race.  It 
seems  to  strengthen  with  the  growth  of  man 
and  is  profoundest  in  the  best  and  wisest 
men.  Schopenhaur  well  says :  "  Everyone 
feels    that    he    is   something   other   than  a 
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nothing,  animated  by  another.  From  this 
arises  in  him  the  confidence  that  death,  though 
it  may  end  his  life,  cannot  put  an  end  to  his 
being  And  so  deep-seated  and  universal  is 
this  belief  that  men  are  never  content  to  let 
the  matter  rest.  As  Martineau  says,  "We  do 
not  believe  immortality  because  we  have 
proved  it,  but  we  forever  try  to  prove  it 
because  we  believe  it."  To  me  this  universal 
belief  seems  so  far  prophetic  as  to  establish  a 
weighty  presumption. 

(2)  Mail's  very  dream  of  immortality  sug- 
gests his  capacity  for  it.  How  and  why  does 
he  raise  and  discuss  the  question  at  all  ? 
Whence  springs  his  profound  interest  in  it  ? 
No  other  animal,  so  far  as  we  can  observe, 
has  the  slightest  interest  in  the  question. 
But  to  man  the  question  of  the  continuity  of 
life  has  profoundest  interest.  His  manifold 
dreams  have  wrought  themselves  at  last  into 
convictions.  Does  not  his  very  interest  in 
the  problem  suggest  his  capacity  for  immor- 
tality ?  Man  is  able  to  reason  about  love, 
and  he  has  the  capacity  for  it.  But  for  his 
capacity  to  love,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could 
even  think  about  it.  But  for  his  capacity  for 
virtue,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  formulate 
any  opinion  about  virtue.  Without  capacity 
for  faith,  he  could  not  entertain  any  dream  of 
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faith.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  cleap  that  with- 
out the  capacity  for  immortality,  man  would 
not  even  think  about  it.  Let  us  not  press 
these  considerations,  but  let  them  stand  as 
prophetic  presumptions. 

But  turning  from  these  preliminary  sugges- 
tions, there  are  three  great  lines  of  argument 
which  have  appealed  to  different  minds  with 
varying  force,  viz.  : 

The  Argument  from  Revelation. 

The  Argument  from  the  Nature  of  IVran. 

The  Argument  from  Theism. 
I.  Let  us  notice  first  the  argument  from 
Revelation.  On  the  assumption  of  the  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  not  a 
very  strong  case  could  be  made  for  immortal- 
ity from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
We  may,  perhaps,  concede  that  the  most 
spiritual  writings  of  the  prophets  and  psalm- 
ists contain  suggestive  "implications"  that 
they  entertained  a  hope  in  their  best  moods 
that  they  might  survive  the  shock  of  death. 
But  if  the  belief  in  immortality  had  rested 
on  any  foundation  of  certainty  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  it  is  simply  incredible  that  the  great 
law-giver  should  not  have  appealed  to  it  as  a 
moral  sanction.  Instead,  he  seems  every- 
where to  have  been  satisfied  with  temporal 
sanctions, 
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So,  in  the  case  of  Job,  how  helpless  he  was 
against  the  withering  accusations  of  his 
accusers.  Against  their  often  reiterated 
declaration  that  adversity  is  a  proof  of 
divine  anger,  he  can  do  nothing  but  protest 
his  innocence.  There  is  no  intimation  of  a 
future  life  in  which  present  inequalities  are 
to  be  corrected.  How  the  whole  argument 
would  have  been  clarified,  and  how  the  mys- 
tery would  have  been  lifted  by  a  few  ringing 
words  of  faith  in  the  future.  But  the  argu- 
ment closes,  and  no  such  word  is  spoken. 

Nor  is  it  greatly  different  in  the  Psalms 
and  Prophets.  The  great  preachers  of  right- 
eousness find  the  vindication  of  divine  justice 
in  this  world  and  in  no  future  life.  However 
close  their  walk  with  God,  the  scene  of  their 
activity  and  their  joy  was  to  be  this  world. 
But  when  we  pass  away  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, all  uncertainty  ceases.  We  find  the 
whole  New  Testament  fairly  saturated,  not 
merely  with  the  idea,  but  with  the  very  spirit 
of  immortality.  It  breathes  in  every  word 
and  every  incident  connected  with  the  life  of 
Jesus.  It  flashes  in  every  letter  of  the  grep^t 
apostle.  I  have  always  protested  against 
considering  the  death  of  Christ,  apart  from 
his  life,  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
atonement.     I  make  the  same   protest  now 
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in  determining  the  value  of  his  resurrection. 
I  quite  decline  to  consider  the  bearing  of  his 
death  upon  the  question  of  immortality  apart 
from  his  life  and  his  words.  That  would  be 
to  reduce  it  entirely  to  a  scientific  question, 
and  then  if  his  death  and  resurrection  were 
sufficiently  attested,  we  would  have,  not  the 
suggestion  of  immortality,  but  simply  the 
suggestion  of  a  continued  life.  But  from  any 
point  of  view,  whether  in  the  study  of  the 
atonement  or  the  study  of  immortality,  his 
death  was  but  the  crown  of  his  life,  and  his 
resurrection  seems  to  be  but  the  flowering 
of  every  word  and  attitude  of  the  Master 
while  he  lived.  Nowhere  does  Jesus  discuss 
abstractly  the  question  of  man's  immortal- 
ity, nowhere  does  he  affirm  it,  but  he  every- 
where seems  to  assume  it.  It  is  needed  in 
order  to  make  his  word  and  his  life  intelli- 
gible. Death  seems  to  have  no  place  in  his 
philosophy  ;  he  says  very  little  about  it.  He 
seems  to  speak  and  live  out  of  a  profound 
consciousness  of  life.  Everywhere  his  theme 
is  life,  life,  life,  linked  with  God.  To  the 
man  who  believes  in  the  authority  of  Jesus, 
his  words  must  assume  the  proportion  of 
demonstration.  On  the  eve  of  his  death,  in 
profoundly  serious  mood,  he  spoke  those 
immortal   words,    '^  Let    not    your   heart   be 
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troubled :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in 
me.  In  my  father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions ;  if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And 
if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself; 
that  where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also." 
How  impregnable  the  foundation  of  a  faith 
which  could  speak  such  words  on  the  eve  of 
the  tragic  events  which  he  clearly  foresaw. 
What  assurance  of  faith  is  here  !  One  feels 
that  he  is  speaking  out  of  the  full  and  sweet 
consciousness  of  the  indwelling  God.  Let 
me  repeat,  then,  that  the  evidence  is  not 
merely  that  of  the  resurrection,  but  it  is 
rather  this  profound  consciousness  of  the 
man  that  he  is  made  for  eternal  life  which 
flows  out  into  the  resurrection  as  naturally  as 
the  bud  opens  in  springtime. 

Little  wonder  that  the  great  Apostle  who 
had  breathed  this  life  should  in  one  mood 
weave  it  into  a  mighty  argument  like  that  of 
the  fifteenth  chapter  of  I  Corinthians,  and  in 
another  mood  fling  it  forth  into  this  exclama- 
tion of  passionate  joy  :  "  For  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present, 
nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth, 
nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  sepa- 
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rate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which,  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Such  in  faint  out- 
line are  the  suggestions  of  the  argument  from 
Kevelation. 

II.  The  argument  from  the  nature  of  man. 
I  am  not  now  thinking  of  any  of  those  dis- 
tinctions which  one  might  make  if  he  were  to 
approach  the  study  of  man  on  the  one  side 
from  some  assumed  relation  to  Christ  and 
God,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  as  a  mere  study 
of  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  the  brain. 
I  am  thinking  more  particularly  of  those 
common  and  obvious  qualities  and  functions 
of  the  mind,  such  as  personality,  idealism, 
love,  thought.  I  do  not  deny,  indeed,  that  a 
very  strong  argument  for  immortality  could 
be  made  from  man's  relation  to  God,  but  it 
would  depend  for  its  validity  upon  the 
correctness  of  our  assumption  as  to  that 
relationship.  I  prefer,  therefore,  to  make 
our  appeal  to  those  more  familiar  functions 
and  qualities  of  the  mind  which  would  appear 
obvious  to  all  classes  of  thinkers. 

(1)  Notice  first  his  capacity  for  and  his 
foiver  of  thought.  Conditioned  in  time  and 
space,  he  is  yet  largely  master  of  both.  Sub- 
ject to  the  same  laws  as  the  flower  and  the 
rock,  he  is  often  measurably  independent  of 
the  law,  at  once  its  servant  and  its  master. 
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Immeasurably  inferior  to  the  great  physical 
world  about  him,  with  its  giant  cliffs  and  its 
overwhelming  oceans,  yet  how  superior  in 
thought  to  all  he  sees.  Undismayed  by 
Nature's  power,  awed  but  not  subdued,  he 
looks  wonderingly  but  dimly  at  first  into 
Nature's  great  abysses.  Then  he  makes  a 
telescope  that  he  may  see  more  clearly,  draw- 
ing by  the  genius  of  his  invention  millions  of 
worlds  into  the  field  of  his  vision.  After 
this  he  weighs,  measures,  analyzes  the  suns 
and  stars.  He  stands  at  first  wonderingly 
and  perhaps  timidly  under  the  frown  of  the 
mountain,  but  only  for  a  little;  then  his 
curiosity  triumphs  over  his  timidity ;  thence 
he  proceeds  to  weigh  the  mountain,  and  to 
break  and  analyze  the  rocks  out  of  which  its 
frowning  pillars  were  formed. 

But  if  he  is  master  of  space  and  matter,  he 
is  also  master  over  time.  He  lives  not  in  the 
present  alone ;  he  calls  up  out  of  the  hoary 
past  the  receding  spirits  of  nature,  and  makes 
them  to  reveal  the  hand  of  creation.  He 
calls  up  the  vanishing  forms  of  men  and 
women  and  makes  them  to  unlock  again  the 
story  of  the  early  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
the  race.  Little  wonder  that  Shakspeare 
could  say  of  such  a  being,  "In  action  how 
like   an   angel,   in  apprehension  how  like  a 
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God  ! ''  We  may  witness  without  a  murmur 
the  crumbling  of  the  rock,  the  evaporation  of 
the  water,  the  decay  of  the  flower,  or  the 
decline  of  all  our  physical  power,  but  the 
perishing  of  this  conscious  thought  of  man 
would  be  a  "  monstrous  and  incredible  tragedy 
from  which  every  instinct  of  the  soul  recoils." 
(2)  Notice  next  his  loving  faculties.  What- 
ever it  may  be  and  however  it  may  be  defined, 
it  is  one  of  the  things  which  lifts  him  above 
and  differentiates  him  from  the  world  of 
matter  and  the  lower  orders  of  life.  And 
notice  that  it  is  not  merely  a  blind  instinct 
of  affection  ;  it  is  a  developing  faculty.  The 
higher  man  rises,  the  larger  his  capacity  for 
love,  a  capacity  which  is  not  filled  and  a 
power  which  is  not  exhausted  by  any  human 
exercise.  From  the  care  of  self,  man  passes 
to  the  care  of  family ;  from  the  care  of 
family  to  the  care  of  neighbor;  from  the 
love  of  neighbor  to  an  affectionate  interest  in 
mankind;  and  the  higher  he  rises  in  the 
exercise  of  his  humane  instincts  and  his 
philanthropic  interests,  the  greater  he  feels  is 
his  power  of  loving,  until  at  last  he  feels  a 
craving  for  a  higher  object  of  love,  and  his 
human  love  merges  into  something  divine. 
Shall  it  be  said  that  after  three-score  years 
and  ten,  when  the  passions  have  been  subdued 
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and  selfishness  lias  been  absorbed  into  a 
larger  love,  and  all  the  life  has  been  sobered 
from  ambitious  self-seeking  into  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others,  —  shall  it  be  said  that  this 
love  shall  perish  with  the  body  ?  From  the 
deepest  wells  of  the  heart  there  springs  up  an 
everlasting  protest  against  the  possibility  of 
such  destruction. 

(3)  Notice,  next,  man  in  his  prophetic 
character.  All  this  indeed  is  prophetic,  but 
I  mean  particularly  in  his  picture-making 
power,  or,  in  other  words,  his  idealizing 
faculty.  He  is  forever  dissatisfied  with  the 
past.  He  would  use  the  past,  but  as  a  foun- 
dation and  not  as  a  superstructure.  What 
his  fathers  have  realized  are  but  the  tools  or 
the  materials  of  a  new  ideal.  Man  never 
faces  the  past  nor  rests  in  the  present.  He 
faces  the  future,  and  as  he  has  been  forever 
making  the  picture  of  a  better  habitation  in 
which  to  live,  he  has  also  been  forever 
making  new  ideals  of  thought  and  life. 
Whatever  the  intellectual  achievement  of  the 
past  may  have  been,  he  has  a  dream  of  larger 
achievement  in  the  future.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  moral  order  of  the  past,  he  con- 
ceives a  nobler  moral  order  for  the  future, 
and  struggles  to  realize  it  so  far  as  possible 
in   his   own  life.     Such  are  the  aspirations, 
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such  are  the  hopes,  such  are  the  ideals  of 
men.  As  Whewell  says,  ^'  A  man  really  and 
practically  looking  onward  to  an  immortal 
life,  on  whatever  grounds,  exhibits  to  us  the 
human  soul  in  an  ennobled  attitude."  Take 
away  this  hope,  and  you  have  clipped  the 
wings  of  his  power,  you  have  left  him  shorn 
and  desolate,  empty  and  forlorn,  little  better 
than  the  clod  which  he  tramples  beneath  his 
feet. 

(4)  Nbiv,  putting  these  three  qualities  or 
capacities  together,  we  have  a  fourth,  namely, 
personality.  This  is  indeed  the  great,  crown- 
ing fact  of  all.  Indeed,  the  education  of 
human  life  seems  qaite  inseparable  from  per- 
sonality. If  we  are  to  have  the  conservation 
of  the  divine  forces  working  for  a  larger  life, 
we  must  have  a  continuity  of  human  experi- 
ences. The  whole  course  of  history  leads 
towards  and  aims  at  the  perfection  of  the 
individual.  It  does  not  stop  with  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  type  ;  it  has  in  mind  the  constant, 
everlasting  progress  of  the  individual,  and 
the  perfecting  of  society  or  the  building  up 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  result  of  the 
perfected  individual.  Personality  lies  at  the 
centre  of  it.  I  am  not  merely  one  of  a  type. 
I  am  myself  a  conscious  personality.  Am  I 
to  rest  in  the  conclusion  of  the  destruction  of 
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personality  ?  Then  we  liave  for  the  first 
time  in  nature  remediless  waste.  But  nature 
knows  no  waste.  Forms  change,  individuals 
perish  for  the  sake  of  the  type,  but  in  this 
spiritual  personality  known  as  man,  if  you 
admit  destruction,  then  all  that  has  made  the 
man  is  destroyed,  and  all  that  survives  would 
be  the  handful  of  ashes  out  of  which  his  bone 
and  flesh  were  made.  The  man  is  gone. 
Even  the  eloquence  of  a  Martineau  is  not 
adequate  for  a  description  of  such  a  tragedy, 
where  he  says  :  "  I  do  not  know  that  there  is 
anything  in  nature,  (unless,  indeed,  it  be  the 
reputed  blotting  out  of  suns  in  the  stellar 
heavens),  which  can  be  compared  in  wasteful- 
ness with  the  extinction  of  great  minds ; 
their  gathered  resources,  their  matured  skill, 
their  luminous  insight,  their  unfailing  tact, 
are  not  like  instincts  that  can  be  handed 
down ;  they  are  absolutely  personal  and 
inalienable,  —  grand  conditions  of  future 
power,  unavailable  for  the  race,  and  perfect 
for  an  ulterior  growth  for  the  individual.  If 
that  growth  is  not  to  be,  the  most  brilliant 
genius  bursts  and  vanishes,  as  a  firework  in 
the  night." 

III.  This  brijigs  us  to  the  theistic  argument. 
It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  con- 
siderations already  urged  have  their  founda- 
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tions  in  man's  prior  belief  in  God ;  but  if  so, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  assumption  of  theism 
warrants  yet  larger  inferences.  If  we  start 
with  the  assumption  that  a  God  exists  who  is 
at  once  a  wise  creator  of  the  universe  and  a 
righteous  moral  governor,  it  seems  to  lead 
inevitably  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Any  other  conclusion  would  involve  the 
failure  of  God's  moral  government ;  for  if 
death  means  the  extinction  of  the  soul,  it  will 
mean  the  equality  at  death  of  the  most  law- 
less and  reckless  sinner  and  the  most  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing  saint.  Death  would  indeed 
be  the  universal  leveller.  The  very  best 
statement  of  the  argument  must  be  a  concrete 
example,  and  this  has  been  so  skilfully  made 
by  Prebendary  Eow  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  using  his  very  words,  together  with  the 
application  of  the  same.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Of 
all  the  sinners  of  the  first  French  Revolution, 
perhaps  none  was  more  detestable  than 
Fouche.  Yet,  by  his  adroitness,  he  succeeded 
in  evading  every  danger  which  engulfed  his 
comrades  in  iniquity,  and  after  a  prosperous 
life,  he  died  quietly  in  his  bed.  The  crimes 
which  this  man  perpetrated  were  unutterable, 
yet  he  filled  office  under  the  Directory,  which 
he  betrayed;  became  the  chief  minister  of 
police  under  Napoleon  I,  whom  he  betrayed 
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likewise ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  forcing 
himself  as  prime  minister  on  Louis  XVIII, 
after  having  voted  for  his  brother's  death, 
and  after  having  had  a  hand  in  nearly  every 
crime  which  had  been  perpetrated  during  that 
terrible  period-  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
holds  a  higher  place  in  the  noble  army  of 
sacrificers  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  with  the 
single  exception  of  his  Master,  than  the 
Apostle  Paul ;  yet,  after  a  life  spent  in  toil 
and  suffering,  he  perished  by  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  Yet,  if  there  is  no  hereafter, 
and  if  the  only  reward  of  self-sacrifice  and 
the  only  punishment  of  crime  are  those  which 
happen  in  the  present  life,  it  would  have  been 
far  better  to  have  been  Fouche  than  Paul. 
But  this,  every  one  who  believes  that  the 
universe  is  under  the  moral  government  of  a 
righteous  God,  will  pronounce  to  be  simply 
incredible.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  there 
must  be  a  future  state,  in  which  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  moral  government  of  the  present 
luill  be  redressed." 

But  whether  we  begin  with  the  study  of 
the  nature  of  man  or  with  the  government  of 
God,  we  end  at  last  in  the  impossibility  of 
the  destruction  of  the  supreme  faculties  of 
the  soul,  without  involving  disaster  and  ruin 
in  the  very  moral  order.     As  Emerson  says, 
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"  Our  dissatisfaction  with,  any  other  solution 
is  the  blazing  evidence  of  immortality." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  in  vain  to  seek  for  the 
present  to  fathom  the  wonderful  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  passage  across  the  river  of 
death.  Enough  to  know  that  death  is  but 
one  of  the  great  events  in  life.  We  do  not 
know  how  we  came  into  being.  We  scarcely 
know  the  miracle  of  our  daily  life.  We  can- 
not fathom  the  mysterious  change  of  death. 
There  is  much  all  around  us  that  is  mysteri- 
ous. In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  must  be 
so,  and  the  very  mystery  of  the  world  does 
but  challenge  our  thought  and  need  not  give 
us  anxiety.  In  a  simple  quotation  of  one  of 
Mrs.  Gatty's  Parable's  from  Nature,  Dr.  Fur- 
ness  throws  a  world  of  light.  The  dragon- 
fly, as  you  know,  begins  its  life  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pond,  in  the  shape  of  a  larva,  or  grub, 
while  the  dragon-fly  itself  lives  in  the  air. 
At  a  certain  time  in  its  growth,  the  grub 
rises  in  the  water,  creeps  upon  the  stem  of 
some  water-plant,  becomes  transformed  into 
the  winged  creature,  often  very  beautiful, 
forgets  its  old  life  and  flies  away.  The 
parable  he  quotes  runs  as  follows  : 

"  In  a  certain  beautiful  pond  there  dwelt 
large  numbers  of  the  grub  of  the  dragon-fly. 
They  became  aware  that  one  after  another 
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of  their  company  disappeared  and  never 
returned.  They  wondered  where  those  went 
who  thus  quitted  the  world.  They  had  no 
idea  that  there  was  any  other  world  than 
their  little  native  pond.  As  their  wonder 
grew,  one  of  them,  feeling  the  approach  of  the 
mysterious  change,  feeling  himself  impelled 
to  rise  up  to  the  surface,  promised  to  come 
back  and  tell  what  happened  to  him  when  he 
disappeared.  And  then  he  rose  up  through 
the  water.  On  reaching  the  brink  of  the 
pond  he  seized  a  plant  of  the  forget-me-not, 
and  clinging  to  its  stalk,  clambered  out  of 
the  waters  into  the  open  air.  The  others 
watched  him,  but  after  that  they  saw  him  no 
more.  They  waited,  but  he  did  not  return, 
and  they  sank  down,  sad  and  weary,  to  their 
home  below.  The  hours  passed  on  and  not  a 
trace  of  the  departed  one  was  ever  seen ;  only 
the  broken  shell  fell  back  and  crumbled  away. 
'  He  is  faithless,'  said  some.  '  He  has  forgot- 
ten us,'  said  others.  Only  a  few  murmured, 
*  We  will  not  despair.'  And  after  this  others 
went  up  in  succession,  for  the  time  came  to 
all  when  the  lustrous  eyes  of  the  perfect 
creature  shone  through  the  masked  face  of 
the  grub,  and  he  must  needs  pass  on  to  the 
fulfilment  of  his  destiny.  The  result  among 
those  who  remained  was  always  the   same. 
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There  were  ever  those  who  doubted  and 
feared,  ever  some  that  disbelieved  and  ridi- 
culed, ever  some  that  hoped  and  looked  for- 
ward. Ah,  could  they  but  have  known,  poor 
things  !  If  those  eyes,  fitted  only  for  the 
water-world,  could  have  seen  into  the  finer 
element  beyond !  But  that  they  could  not  do. 
And  those  who  had  passed  into  a  higher 
world  when  they  burst,  each  from  his  prison 
house,  and  arose  on  glittering  wings  into  the 
summer  air,  in  a  brighter  sphere,  —  had  they 
no  memory  of  the  dear  ones  they  had  left,  no 
tender  concerns  for  their  griefs  and  fears  ? 
Ah,  so  far  from  it  they  thought  of  them 
amidst  the  transports  of  their  wildest  flights, 
and  returned  ever  and  ever  to  the  precincts 
of  that  world  which  had  once  been  the  only 
world  to  them ;  but  to  the  world  of  waters 
they  could  never  return.  Thus  divided  yet 
near,  thus  parted  yet  united  by  love,  they 
hovered  about  the  barrier  that  lay  between 
them.  They  were  there  to  welcome  their 
emancipated  brothers,  who  soon  followed 
them.  And  often,  after  that,  the  breezy  air 
by  the  forest  pond  would  resound  in  the 
bright  summer  afternoons  with  the  clashing 
of  dragon-flies'  wings,  as  they  darted  to  and 
fro  in  the  rapture  of  the  new  life.  It  might 
be  on  these  occasions  that  some  fresh  arrival 
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of  kindred  from  below  added  a  keener  joy 
to  their  already  joyous  existence.  Sweet, 
assuredly,  was  it  to  each  new  comer,  when 
the  riddle  of  his  fate  was  solved,  to  find  in 
the  new  region,  not  a  strange  and  friendless 
abode,  but  a  home  rich  with  the  welcomes  of 
those  who  had  gone  before." 

Before  the  parable  was  finished,  your 
hearts  had  already  made  interpretation.  If 
God  so  clothe  the  dragon-fly,  shall  he  not 
much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ? 


■  \ 
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